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DEDICATION 

TO THE CITY OF FLORENCE. 

" MovemuT nescio quo pacto locia ipsia in quibns eomm quos diligimos 
aut admiramur adsunt yestigia." — (Cicero. De Legibus, L, ii., c. 2.) 

Music ! yes, it is music, that name of Florence, both in its 
own, and in my English tongue. Florence the fair ! With 
the mere sound, great memories crowd upon us, and light up 
all the titles to her fame ; till again she stands, not as we 
lately left her, — the old Baptistery, the tall Campanile, 
Santa Croce in renewed splendour, the Signoria, and that 
older palace of the PodestJt, all brilliant* in the living sun, and 
stirring with the fresh life of the day ; but, as Imagination 
paints her in the Past, alive with those undying ones who 
made themselves the teachers of the world. 

Yes, city of Dante, Da Vinci, and Galileo — (to name but 
three of all thy mighty sons,) great is thy greatness in the 
realms of Thought, striking its first strong roots out of the 
Dark Ages, and merging the human mind in Auroral Light. 
I have dedicated to thee this humble labour. Accept my 
homage with the Dedication. I have recalled a page out 
of thy Past. With my homage accept the prayer, that as 
thy grand old days were bold and strong to generate by 
earnest thought and toil a noble people, so may thy living 
children, men and maids, turning from modern luxury and 
surface knowledge, hie back to the stem virtues of their 
fathers. In their hearts, is the same power of purpose. 
In their minds, the same capacity for application. In their 
breasts, the same fire and furnace of patriot feeling. In 
their souls, the same love of Truth, and earnestness to stand 
by Truth alone, whence all things sacred and true-hearted 
spring. 
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These days are happier than the old times were. No 
more divided, Italy, the Mother, sits a crowned Queen in 
peace. If some hold back from her, if some disdain to give 
their filial love its proper flow, let them look to it ; others 
will take their place ; as in a home, where if one causes 
tears, the others wipe them from the mother's cheek, and 
make her smile again. What though, through lack of 
sight, some may not see the temper of their time, nor yet 
discern that God himself wills that the times should change, 
and holds them in the hollow of His hand, under the law of 
change ? Those who refuse to move, must e*en stand still. 
Beneath them are the strong and patient millions, working 
their steadfast way to that great future of Italy, which shall 
surely eclipse her Present 

May this reminder of two noble lives who graced thee 
long ago, serve to help on that future, by recalling, as in a 
vivid portraiture, their steadfastness, their fidelity, and their 
perseverance. They were, indeed, oh Florence ! all thine 
own ; they trod thy streets, they spoke thy tongue, they 
lived thy life, they were of thee. But nigh six centuries 
since then have passed. A nobler Mother claims both them 
and thee. Thou art not Tuscan, but Italian now. And 
they are not of Florence only, but have merged into the 
great destiny of the whole land ; part of that Italy, in whose 
glorious dower are enshrined and consecrated, for all time, 
the love, the religion, and the patriotism of Dante and 
Beatrice. May thy sons train their children to be like- 
minded. So shall the Future " rise to call them blessed ! " 

September 1876. 



PEEFACE. 



The story of Dante AlHghieri and Beatrice Portinari, from 
1282 to 1290, furnishes the most romantic episode of 
Dante's life, and was the period which, of all others, left the 
deepest imprint on his imagination. 

I have attempted (with what success the reader will 
determine) to pourtray the lovers in their knowledge and 
appreciation of one another, amid their several homes, and 
in the social and political conditions that surrounded them. 

Of those eight years, Dante left in the Vita Xuova, a very 
beautiful, but dreamy and half-mystical sketch, written for 
a friend (by some writers supposed to have been a brother 
of Beatrice), and penned for the relief of his own affliction 
at her death, while family susceptibilities were still vivid. 
If we argue from the Vita Nuova only, we must deem, as 
many have deemed, that the lovers knew but little of one 
another, and that the life-long worship of the Poet for his 
first love, was awakened rather by the fervour of his fancy, 
than by the memory of a dear and intimate acquaintance. 

But the Vita Nuova has been completed by the Divina 
Commedia, where many passages concerning Beatrice, even 
though they also agree with the scholastic abstractions of 
the commentaries furnished by his Convito, would have been 
impossible for him to have conceived, had there not existed 
an affection and an influence far greater than is admitted 
in the Vita Nuova, Of this assertion, whoever best knows 
the human heart will entertain no doubt ; and the deeper 
the study of the Divine Poem, the deeper, also, will be the 
conviction that the traits and touches relating to Beatrice 
came frqm the real love of a powerful passion, and not from 
the imagery of mere poetical recollection. Of this Bulwer 
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waa convinced, when he wrote : " Yes ! Laura was an affec- 
tation — Beatrice a reality ! " And yet how many com- 
mentators have declared her a mere abstraction, a mere 
type of Divine wisdom, of theology, of Divine illumina- 
tion, and what not ! Not so does Dante speak, in the 
exquisite passage with which he concludes the Purgatorio, 
where, coming forth from Paradise to meet him, Beatrice 
relates to the listening angels, and recalls to Dante him- 
self, the influence she had over him during her mortal 
life. True is it that she died young, and that the earthly 
love merged, if we may so speak, into the divine, whereby 
he, picturing her in heaven, dwelt upon her imparadised 
loveliness, till she became to him not Beatrice only, but also 
the fount and type of heavenly knowledge, as he himself 
explains in the Convito. But not for this are the real 
Beatrice of Florence, and the ideal Beatrice of the Com- 
media, two separate persons. On the contrary, they are 
one and the same — the one in life, the other after death. 
And this last, bom indubitably of the first, because upon his 
early love he willed to bestow such highest crown of glory, 
as he, the loftiest of Christian poets, could offer to his most 
celestial ideal. 

This yearning earthly love, as earthly, vanished ; but, as 
heavenly, found again, to consecrate his surpassing fancy, 
and vast knowledge, for the Quest of the Realms of God ; 
this love it was, that, hallowed by deep religious awe, 
sustained by his brave truthfulness, and by the deep feeling 
and originality of his genius, led to such eagle flights as, 
sole and only, Dante has attained. 

Nor could such lofty heights have been reached by other 
means, or by any other man; for, note the mind and 
manner of his love. Not for him the thought that she was 
gone, and henceforth the world was empty and dreary. Not 
so ; but she was gone, and he would follow her — ^follow her 
in his mortal flesh, and with the trammels of his mortal mind. 
Where she was, he would be — too long to wait till the Here- 
after. Where she was, he would essay to go before the 
time. He, spirit upon earth, groping amid natural things. 
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would force his way up to the supernatural, and grapple 
with super-sensual themes. For this, all forms of Thought 
and Intellect should give their best. Scripture, Philosophy, 
Science, History, Poetry, the schools of Christian and of Pagan 
lore, the stores of all imaginations, the results of all expe- 
riences, the events of Past and Present, the memories of all 
persons and places ; the sensations and markings of all 
times and hours ; the similitudes and comparisons of like 
and unlike things ; the realms of sleep and dreams, or of 
waking and half-waking vision ; the scope of holy efiFort in 
religion, in patriotism, in friendship, or in the common 
brotherhood and company of man from age to age — all 
should combine and help him in his task. Such high and 
lofty effort God would bless, for it could not be displeasing 
to Him whose name is Love. 

" So that," says Dante himself, at the moment of this 
great resolve, " if it be the pleasure of Him, by whom all 
things have being, that my life may continue for some years, 
I hope to speak of her as never hath been spoken of any 
woman. And afterwards, may it please Him, who is the 
Lord of kindness, that my soul may go to behold my lady's 
glory, the glory of that blessed Beatrice, who gloriously 
gazes on the face of Him who is blessed for evermore." — 
[yUa Nuova, conclusion.) 

Well may Biagioli say,* in the Preface to his Commentary, 
that the Divina is "the greatest and most original product 
of human learning, and that, upon which, more than on any 
other work of man, the Omnipotent has imprinted as much 
of Himself as He could bestow on our mortal nature." 

The earthly love that gave rise to such an apotheosis is 
the subject of this humble labour. Florence, stirred in that 
age with the restless life of her new ambition to sweep off 
feudal rule and found her civic freedom, is, for the most 
part, the scene. 

* " t7 maggiore e pitt onginale d^ogni pario delVumano sapere, quello in 
somma dove pitt chein altra opera mortale, impresso ha V Onnipotente quanta 
parte di sd pottsse alia nostra umanitd comjyatire,^* — {Biagioli, Prefazio della 
Divina Commedia.) 
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The gifts of vitality and tenacity have been with a strange 
persistence imparted to the Tuscan race. Great in the 
old Etruscan era of a thousand years ; great under Roman 
sway ; surviving Gothic, Lombard, and Teutonic rule ; full 
of enduring patience, and strong blood ; till the Florence of 
Dante*s time revived into a sovereign city, half Athens, and 
half Tyre, the mistress of many marts. Pope Boniface's 
" Fount of Gold." 

And, later on, when further seas were ploughed than 
Dante knew, and the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
by the Portuguese, opened a new road to India, and ruined 
the commerce of Italy, apparently for ever, — What did 
Florence V Did she drop out of sight like Corinth and like 
Tyre ? No — true to her Etruscan nature, she lived on ; re- 
sumed her lead upon another tack, (not wealth this time, but 
mind-supremacy), and made her name a watchword to the 
world. No more a centre of commerce, she bcQame a centre 
of high culture. 

But, for this gift of rising from defeat; this elasticity and 
power for tension or for struggle ; this holding fast to what 
may yet remain, and making up for loss, so that the brave 
old home keeps full in sight ; for these persistent and endur- 
ing virtues, it was the thirteenth century that laid the foun- 
dation. For, as a precious fruit dates both from soil and 
tree, so do the families of the earth inherit aptitudes from 
the bold deeds and high aims of their fathers. Weak and 
puny parents do not breed strong children. 

So much for the interest that will ever attach itself to 
the period of Dante's youth, the close of the thirteenth 
century. The story of his early love has been worked out 
with strict attention to all the vestiges of its vicissitudes 
that have in any manner been preserved. By the study of 
contemporary Italian chronicles, histories, and writings of 
all kinds, I hope to have ensured correctness and reality in 
delineating the customs, manners, and opinions of the time. 

Within Florence itself I have dwelt on all the spots, 
which, after the lapse of six hundred years, still remain as 
Dante saw them. I have to tender to the Jlev. Federigo 
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Barducci my sincere acknowledgments for the courtesy with 
which he showed me the Portinari altar-piece, and all the 
other many objects of interest preserved in Santa Maria 
Nuova, and in its little Church of Sant 'Egidio, connected 
with the family of Beatrice dei Portinari. The more so as 
to the general public, they have, as yet, remained almost 
unknown. 

In the Order of the Brethren of the Bridge, and in the 
Free Masons as Religious Builders, will be found persons 
and institutions never before introduced into the pages of 
romance ; but, nevertheless, I hope they will be kindly 
welcomed, not only for their own merits, but also as adding 
breadth and truth to the picture. 

I venture to invite the attention of readers and students 
to a Note on the Credo, or Profession of Faith of Dante, 
which will be found in the Appendix to this work. Also, 
— but for widely diflferent reasons, — to another note con- 
taining authentic data, not before made public, concerning 
certain Franciscan Convents in the province of Italy. 

Notes I., VI, VII., IX.^ X., XII., and XIIL, furnish 
local and other details that cannot fail to afiFord fresh sub- 
jects of research to future visitors of Florence, and, in 
especial, to those who may be not only lovers of art, but 
also lovers of Dante, 

September 27, 1875. 



FRONTISPIECE— PORTRAIT OF DANTE IN YOUTH. 

The Italian Minister of Public Instruction having ap- 
pointed in 1864, two literati, Signori Milanesi and Pas- 
serini, to select the most ancient portraits of Dante for the 
medal about to be struck at that time for the Dante Sex- 
Centenary Festival of 1865, those gentlemen declared only 
two portraits to be absolutely authentic, — one in an old 
MS. of the Riccardi Library, and the other, in the Duomo, 
or Cathedral of Florence. 
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The portrait in the Duomo hangs so far above the 
line of sight, and is so shaded by the building, that no one 
can see it satisfactonly. Of the portrait in the Rieeardi 
MS. the author was unable to obtain a copy. But neither 
of the above represent Dante in his youth, — the only period 
of his life treated in the present work. 

Recourse has therefore been had to an old Florentine 
miniature in the possession of the author, which represents 
him as a young man, wearing the scarlet close-fitting garb 
of his time, and the white and scarlet hood. This 
portrait, assisted by the Arundel Society's copy of the 
portrait in the Chapel of the Palace of the Podesta, (now 
a National Museum), has enabled Mr Armytage to execute, 
for the present work, the very admirable portrait of Dante 
in youth which forms its frontispiece. The author acknow- 
ledges with pleasure the labour and study given by Mr 
Armytage to the diflScult task entrusted to him. 

The coats-of-arms grouped round the portrait are copied 
from the beautiful Florentine Priorista in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale of Paris. The form of shield, however, in the 
Priorista, being in cinque cento taste, was not followed, as 
it would have been incorrect for Dante's time. The form 
of shield is not far from resembling the old English heater- 
shaped shield of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It 
is believed to be correct as used in Florence in the end of 
the thirteenth century. The arms beneath the portrait are 
those of the Allighieri family. Above the portrait are the 
arms of the Portinari. On the reader s right, counting from 
the Portinari, are the arms of the Bardi and the Cavalcanti. 
On his left, counting in the same way, are the arms of the 
Visdomini, and of Brunette Latini, the preceptor of Dante, 
and Secretary to the Florentine Republic. 
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BOOK L— CHAPTER I. 

FLORENCE, JUNE 15th, 1282. 

'^ ... as the limbs are nerved by labour and hardship, the Republics 
of Italy grew in vigour and courage through the conflicts they sustained.'' 
— Hallam, Middle Ages i., 386. 

" Figures are facts ! " said to himself a merchant, who, 
from his counting-house, emerged into the square of St 
John. " Figures are facts ! that is as plain and evident as 
the Baptistery yonder ; only, what the Baptistery would not 
approve of, is my opinion, in spite of priests and books, that 
figures are the only facts worth understanding ! I am a 
worldly man ; I glory in being a worldly man, and a 
worldly man I shall remain to the end. Mundanus Mozzi 
ought to have been my name ; and Mundanus, and not Andrea, 
ought Sir Priest to have christened me, when I was carried, 
at three days old, to yon blessed font. As for public 
matters, and what men call politics, I care not a rusty fig 
for them, and would as lief build my warehouses in the 
whirl of Scylla, as meddle with the government of the city. 
Faith ! my old grandad laid up money all his days, and his 
word was, 'Stick to business. If one half of the town 
skins alive the other half, stick to business. Oflend no 
man, or his opinion, or his relations ; stick to business and 
business will stick to you ! ' What a wise and fore-casting 
man he was, to — ^be — sure." 

The last words of our merchant were cut to shreds in his 
mouth, by certain impressions conveyed to his naind by the 
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approach of a fellow-citizen, to whom, as he drew nigh, the 
merchant doffed his cap with extreme respect, at the same 
time^ endeavouring to pass on without stopping ; for, 
truly did he feel himself caught in the very act of mental 
rebellion against a rich and powerful customer, who was, at 
the same time, one of the chief men of the city. 

But the other, not slow to notice his intent, paused 
with an amused smile, and said merrily, " Good morrow, 
Andrea ! I trust I see you well and hearty. Are you, per- 
chance, pondering on the vote you will give to-day ? My 
sons say that, yestermom, your mind was to abstain from 
the meeting. But I must set you right : let us walk on 
together." 

With the unwiUing action of a schoolboy arrested by his 
pedagogue, the first merchant assented, for his uncom- 
promising questioner was no other than Bartolo dei Bardi, a 
man, able by keen insight to read men's motives, and, 
by clear conviction, to guide his own course with a steady 
helm. 

" Ah ! " said he, " Have you any doubts on the matter 
of the necessity for change in our aflfairs ? If you entertain 
doubts and diflSculties, may I enquire what they are ? *' 

*' To tell you the truth, sir ; " replied Andrea, " I am 
wholly puzzled at the turn things are taking. I abhor 
change ; I loathe it. I want to-morrow to be like yester- 
day ; I wish one year to be like another, and I detest 
novelties, and don't want to be amazed, or enlightened, or 
surprized, or improved, or taken to task by anybody. What 
the mischief business have I with anything but my dyeing 
vats, my consignments of wool, and my cargoes of dye 
stufis ? So long as wools and woolfells come to me out of 
England, and so long as I keep on fair terms with my 
brethren in the mystery of wool-carding, what is it to me 
who rules the city ? I pay my dues, and keep my place, 
and have never meddled with any other man's affairs. Why 
should I begin now ? He that handles soot blackens his 
fingers. It is ill setting to rights the hornet's nest ; and I 
have no notion of the governing trade, where one goes up 
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one day, and another topples down another day, and parties 
go in and out of the city like the beasts in the Ark, that 
went in fat, and came out so lean that Noah could count 
their bones. Besides all which, new things are not to my 
mind. The sun is a good one to follow — ^he riseth and 
setteth the same daily, and hath no change in his fashions. 
As for meetings and governments, they be no pies for my 
stomachy and I will not meddle with the making or the 
marring of them." 

" Stop, stop, good friend ! " interrupted the other ; " art 
going to live on, in this dwelling of thine, like a cabbage 
in a courtyard, and care nothing for thy native city, no more 
than if she were a Pagan or a Saracen? Out on thee. 
Master Mundanus Mozzi ! " 

" My name is Andrea, as you well know, good sir ; if I 
have at times jocularly dubbed myself Mundanus, it meaneth 
not that I like to be called other than my chrisom-name ! 
But I will not harbour unfriendliness. It may be I will 
look on and listen ; but, if I side either way, I shall make 
enemies, and that will not pay." 

" If you side neither way, you will be like the cat on the 
wall, that had a pool of water on either side, and a dog 
behind, and a fox in front of her ! " 

" Very likely ; but the nobles and cavaliers are my good 
patrons and customers ; wherefore, how could it suit me to 
offend them? There is not a merchant in our guild of 
wool who serves more of them than I do, both for their 
own wear, and their followers and serving men. Why, the 
traders who deal with me for furnishing the villages, and 
even the pedlars whose rounds are in the hill districts, whose 
mules and horses are always loading at my doors, even they 
must keep on good terms with the nobles. Bless you ! I 
know my own interest . . . ." 

" You do not look ahead, . . /' broke in the other. 

*' Yes, I do, and I see breakers there ; that is why I will 
not sail too fast. Then, there are my customers within 
the city, solid men who always buy their one cloak a year, 
and always pay for it; they like a stable merchant like me, 
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not given to ups and downs. And I like them. Many 
beads make a rosary. Many prayers make a mass. Take 
care of the pence, and the pence will take care of you. 
Corpus Domini comes before St John's day. Let all things 
go on as before, say I. I want no disturbance with either 
seamster or teamster. You, Master Bartolo dei Bardi, are 
a greater man than I. You are a great gold-dealer, a 
mighty banker, a speaker to speechify, like King Arthur 
among the Knights of the Round Table. You are above 
thinking of small concerns. The sailors say that tunny 
fish never swim with sardines ; by which simile, I mean, 
that you are too big a man to care for me. . . ." 

"Stop there, Andrea; I cared for you when we were 
boys together . . . and that was long ago. ..." 

" Certainly ; but, of late years, business has led us 
different ways ; and, truth to say, my dame and I are not 
sure but these changes and innovations may be plain signs 
of some great judgment coming upon the city. Divers holy 
hermits and painful palmers are at present prophesying to 
that eflfect." 

" No doubt they are, but I do not believe them. They 
know no more of to-morrow than you or I. Goldsmith's 
weight for their own troubles ; and miller s bushel for yours 
and mine ! The book of ' Reason why ' is printed in the 
sky.* They can read it no more that we can. But 'tis 
easy to frighten folk, and truly they have little else to do, 
and gold is a bad thing in our pouches, but a good thing 
in theirs. You may always believe them, Andrea, in the 
things of the next world ; but not always in the things of 
this. For my part, I love the Church, I satisfy my confes- 
sor, but I never listen to propheciea" 

" May be not, but I and my dame do. We go on as 
our fetthers did. Every frog knows its own ditch, and when 
the ox munches hay, he remembers it was once grass. 
Three things are difficult — to poise an egg, to hush a bark- 
ing dog, and to teach a Florentine ; you cannot convince 
me, that we merchants should not look out for ourselves." 

* " II libro del Perchd stampato anoor non d.'* — TvLScan Proverb. 
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" We merchants ! Look out for ourselves ! Master 
Andrea, if you deserved the name of a merchant — a glori- 
ous name in days like these — devil a straw would you care 
for the remote chance of losing some one's custom !*' 

" Not care for losing a customer ? there now ! Brother 
Peter is in the right of it, and the world must be on the 
eve of convulsions ! Not care for any one's custom ? why, 
the end of all things must be at hand, sure enough ! " 

" And suppose it is . . . " rejoined Bartolo, laughing ; 
" what difiFerence will that make to you or to me in the 
meantime ? Is it not the sailor's duty to look more closely 
to the ship if he expects a storm ? And, what but closer 
yet if she has sprung a leak, and the brine mounts in her 
hold ? No prophet or parson can lift the burden of duty 
off a good man s back ; none of them can account for any 
time or talents but their own ! As for that bugbear of the 
end of the world, it has been postponed ^ne die. Do not 
forget what is going on in our city. Have we any peace 
from the wars and feuds of the nobles ? Their high towers, 
whether the battlements be square for a Guelph, or swallow- 
tailed for a Ghibelline, are so many fortresses well armed 
and fortified within the city, for a state of perpetual war. 
You forget, friend, the beams and planks of the Torrazzi, 
so many flying bridges from tower to tower, or from tower 
to church or house, well manned with each * lord's follow- 
ers and cross-bowmen, to fight, and fight, and fight within 
our city, while we, like fools, look on. Do you not know 
that, by their power, they even terrify the courts of law, 
and obtain what verdicts suit them ? They are like fight- 
ing cocks, and we and the people must be the generous 
lion that shall destroy them. Their fighting and confusion 
are intolerable ! " 

" I know it," replied Andrea ; " but we have borne it 
very well for a long time, and few have been much the 
worse for it. If there were no wars, there would soon be 

♦ Delecluze^ "Florence et ses Vicissitudes," p. 33. Marietta dei Ricci, by 
Agostino Ademollo ; Notes concerning Florence, by Count Luigi Pas- 
serini. 
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too many men in the world. Wars and pestilences are 
nsefuL They do the weeding. My country is where my 
property lies. I care not who lives next door. My 
grandad thought as I do ; he lived and died where I am ; 
and I never saw things other than they are. Nobles always 
cuflFed burghers ; and, it is my belief, always will" 

** How is any Christian man on this earth to have 
patience with such an ass ? " exclaimed Bartolo, much 
excited. " Dost thou forego all the uses of manhood, and 
dub thyself a block, that neither discerns oppression nor 
takes count of wrong ? I tell thee, if there were no other 
reason for living, it would be worth while living to try to 
right what is unjust. If my neighbour differs from me — 
so much the better ! I will labour harder to convince him 
of my conviction. The minority of to-day is the majority 
of to-morrow ! It is only minorities that are indestructible. 
They are tough, tenacious, and hard-working, therefore they 
win the day. Oh that I could drive this sense into you,. 
Andrea Mozzi ! Oh that I could bring before you the real 
evil of lawlessness and danger within the walls ! Did not 
your sister have her son brought to her with his right hand 
chopped off ? " 

" Yes ; but she has had two boys since. " 

" Did not your youngest sister see her betrothed killed by 
the Donati ?" 

"Yes; but two years afterwards she married a better 
man : and the murderer of her first lover has no more 
punishment than to light Our Lady's lamp before her 
dwelling for the next five years. " 

'' You have said it, Andrea ; and that slight doom was 
'awarded him because he is a Donati. Had he not been 
noble, he would have been exiled, and smitten with ruin ! 
Is all this to go on, simply^ because, as yet, they have not 
done any injury to you ?" 

" Precisely so ; " said Andrea, *' let them fight with whom 
they please, so they do not cuff me !" 

" Thou dull invention !" exclaimed Bartolo ; " Dost not 
desire to see the people rightly governed 'if Is the city 
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nothing but a warehouse ? Is our land no better than a 

shop ? — ^Truly, Andrea, this mortal life of ours hath nobler 

uses, than either to make money, or to spend it. Nay, — 

smile not at my words. I know that every man must be 

his own counsellor, as the proverb says ; but he may be 

counsellor to his neighbour, also : and I tell thee, that 

indifference to the temper and aspiration of the time is a 

kind of mental disease, that will be thy baue. All the men 

below us, will lead us, if we do not lead them. The wooden 

shoes will kick us out, some day, if we fail to hold our own. 

They see, plainly, that the old nobles, who are now the 

strongest, set their teeth against all craftsmen, aud against 

ourselves, you and I, and such as we are. If the struggle 

had not commenced, we might back out of it : but it has 

begun, and we dare not recede. The old nobility are dead 

against us, like the German Emperor, their feudal chiet If 

we fail to hold our own, they will stamp us out. Suppose 

that, by any chance, the wooden shoes were to side with 

the old nobles ; — ^where would our lives and fortunes be ? 

we should be, hopelessly, and utterly destroyed ! But not 

so. — By this sun that warms us, their doom is sealed ! We, 

and not they, are widening the city. We, and not they, 

shall soon erect a third circuit of walls round Florence.* 

She is fast rising to greatness and honour among the nations ; 

and we, who are the marrow of her bones, must rise with 

her. If the nobles have their lofty towers, and the long 

habit of war ; we have the thousands who toil in our employ, 

and depend upon us, and expect us to be their leaders. 

And then, the churches .... do we not build for our 

blessed Lady, both shrines and tabernacles, as rich and 

beautiful as those of the Visdomini, the Donati, the Uberti 

or the Buondelmonti ? — In truth, we are wiser, and better 

than the nobles ; and the time has come for better things. 

Tou should hear Dino Compagni ! young as he is, his words 

bum into the soul ; and our hearts beat high, as he speaks 

his good and lofty words of brave independence and true 

liberty. We ourselves must govern ourselves ; — the Guilds 

* fiailt 1284 ; two years after the time at which Bartolo speaks. 
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must rule the city, and the state. — ^True men must guide 
the public treasury. No longer must the strong oppress the 
weak. Feudal strength must be broken by popular power. — 
Yes, by the men whom the nobles call 'dogs of the 
people !' — ^Then, my friend, we shall have peace, and 
prosperity, and the Guilds will flourish, as they have never 
done before !" 

"You speak like a book;" replied the listener; "but 
let not him who buckles on his armour, boast like him who 
takes it off. If you succeed, if you keep the crown of the 
causeway, if you don't displease the Pope, or the friars, if you 
don't increase the taxes, or make bread dearer, may be, that, 
some day, 1 will consider the matter of siding with you. " 

" By which time, your siding one way or the other, will 
not be worth a rotten straw ! " rejoined Bartolo. 

" I am related to the Visdomini through my wife,*' ob- 
served Andrea. 

"To the Visdiaboli !" retorted Bartolo ; " God's wounds! 
If you have these silk and tiffany feelings, I will waste no 
more words on you ! But remember this — the workmen 
and weavers cannot talk like you or I, but they can count 
four as well as either of us, and if we will not lead, they will 
make us follow. On my soul, I had rather be a guild- 
brother, this day, in Florence, than flaunt it in the King of 
England's Court ! Liberty and the people's power are dawn- 
ing, and I will go and hail them ! " 

So saying. Master Bartolo dei Bardi hurried off, and 
joined the throng of citizens about to form the great meeting 
of 1282, in the old church of San Procolo. 

"I will go with you. Master Bartolo," cried Andrea, 
with a sudden impulse ; " but, as my grandfather used to 
say, I should like, beforehand, to know what will be the 
upshot of it ! " 

" Well, then, come and see ! As for your grandfather, 
no doubt, he is where he is better employed, else his gold 
would be in his own coffers instead of your's — come along ! 
You shall see a day of right good work that shall settle all 
our troubles ! " 
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So, on they went, joining the crowd of merchants, 
burghers, and citizens, interested in the impending change, 
who, one and all, wended their way to San Procolo, the 
place where the decisive assembly was to be held, not 
illegally, and without the law, but in accordance with the 
enactments of the Republic. 

On that 15th of June, 1282, the first election of popular 
Priori, or ruling Magistrates, popularly chosen, laid the 
foundation of municipal government and civil liberty in. the 
modem world. Nor, because this body of ruling magistrates 
could fill their ranks from none but mercantile men, did it 
follow that the nobility were excluded. Not so ; trade was 
not then looked on as degrading to a man of birth, and 
many noblemen, who were merchants, formed a part of the 
new government. Machiavelli s words make this clear : — 
" e potessero essere popolani e grandi, perchfe fussero 
mercatanti e facessero arti." — "and they might be civic 
and feudal nobles, even though merchants and guild- 
brethren." 

The new Magistrates, or Priori, that day elected, were 
settled to be three in number; whose term of ofl&ce, the 
jealousy of the new democracy fixed at two months only, 
and forbade to be renewed within two years. The three 
were, our friend Bartolo dei Bardi, Messer Salvo Girolami, 
and Messer Rosso Bacherelli. Bartolo dei Bardi stood for 
the Sesto, or Ward of Oltr 'Amo, and represented the Guild 
of Calimala, which comprised all trades of woven stuffs. 
Two Franciscan friars, carrying lighted torches and led by a 
priest of the Baptistery carrying the Gospels, administered the 
oaths to them ; after which, they heard mass, and betook 
themselves to the strong Tower of La Castagna, close to the 
Abbey, there to be maintained at the pubUc cost, eating at 
one table, drinking no wine but that blessed for them at the 
church of Or San Michele, and never going forth till their 
term of office expired. The splendid Palace of the Podesti, 
(now a Museum) was not yet finished, and so they dwelt 
safely in the grim Tower of La Castagna, a place, says the 
old chronicler, Dino Compagni, who spoke so well at the 
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meeting, " in which ihey needed not to fear the menaces of 
the powerfiiL" 

Tliis was that revolution of 12S2, which gave the 
first definite form to municipal government in modem days, 
and, by spurring on the political, commercial, Uterary, and 
artistic greatness of Florence, made her the pioneer of the 
vast civilization and wealth of Italy in the Middle Ages. 
These three men, who represented at once the executive and 
judicial power of the rising State, represented the principal 
sources of the city's wealth. Bardi, a banker ; Girolamo, a 
wool stapler ; Bacherelli, a money-changer. A similar form 
of administration was straightway adopted by all the other 
Free Republics of that age. 

Andrea Mozzi returned home, glad to have been seen on 
the winning side, but full of lurking dread lest he had, 
somehow, brought the end of the world rather nearer to him 
than it was before. 

" To hear," said he to his staid and sober wife, " what 
changes I have listened to to-day ! The saints keep thee 
and me ! to-morrow, betimes, I will go to join the singers at 
the shrine of our Lady, in Or San Michele, and I hereby 
vow a new crown to her ! " 

This sentiment had scarcely been uttered, when a sound 
of horsemen fell on the ears of the worthy couple. Andrea 
looked through the heavy shutters, and said to his wife, " It 
is the Donati ! " And, as he stood and listened, the soldiery 
of that warlike house passed on to their dwellings. 

" By the bleeding head of the holy Baptist !" growled Corso 
Donati, to the painter Cimabue, who rode next him ; " I will 
listen to no defence of the scurvy rascals whd look two ways 
at once, from their own gutters, in which they were born, to 
the magistracy and the high places, whence I will kick them 
down ! It may do well for huckster-wits to cry ' hail- 
fellow, well met,' with the greasy weavers ; but that will 
not suit me ! I will bide my time, but they shall drown, 
every soul of them, like blind puppies, or lame hounds, in 
the nearest ditch water 1 " 

" Sir ! " answered Cimabue ; '* if they stand by their 
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own order, they are but borrowing a leaf out of a book we 
have been reading for some time ! " 

" Tush, Painter ! By the seven wounds ! that comes 
of speaking Greek, as you do ! one tongue is enough for any 
man. I bless the holy Saints, I speak no Greek ; but I 
fight, as my fathers fought ; and I'll fight these puddle 
bloods until I die ! " 

" Dost hear that, wife ? " said Andrea at his shutter, 
turning as pale as his own white hair ; " Oorso is a man of 
his word — oh that I had not suffered Bartolo to persuade 
me!" 

Next, went by a group of artizans, fresh from the 
meeting ; and among them, an old man, carrying an ink- 
horn. " How dost fare, old Stephen ? is thy scribe's trade 
as good as our's % Do folks want epistles, and credos, now- 
a-days ? " 

A door, in the wall of a near convent, opened ; and a 
Franciscan friar issued from it, and gave a passing 
' benedicite ' to the working men ; but the scribe fared ill, 
for the friar scowled upon him, and twitted him as a 
Paterino, or one who dissented, or differed, from Holy 
Church. '* In the name of God, be merciful ! " replied the 
scribe ; " I came out but to meet my daughter, returning from 
her labour. She is alone, and the ways be crowded.'' 

" God shield us ! " said Andrea Mozzi, shuddering ; 
" Friar Peter spoke to Stephen Capchicot, as one -of the 
cursed heretics, who learn whole Gospels by heart and 
portions of Scripture by memory, without leave or warrant 
of clergy ! " 

" Ay," interposed his wife ; " I hear that, at Fiesole, 
they have caught one, so impious, as to wind a copy of 
Saint John's Gospel roimd his body, like a scarf . . . the 
Lord send us another Peter Damian to destroy them I " 

'' In the meantime, let us take care of ourselves ; " said 
Andrea, closing the shutters ; '' the best course is to mind 
one's own business, and let every cow flap the flies with her 
own tail ! If he likes to wind two Gospels of St. John 
round his body^ and a murrain to him ! what's that to thee ? " 



BOOK I.— CHAPTER II. 

THE HOUSE CF THE PORTINARL 

*' vol che per la via d'amor paasate 

Volgete uno sgnardo alle mura 
ove nacque neU 'A.prile del 1266 

Beatrice Portinari 
prima e purissima fiamma 

che aocese il genio 

del divino Poeta 

Dante Allighieri/* 

(^Inscription on the Portinori House at the 
Dante Festival^ Florence^ May 1866.) 

** Yes, I am Beatrice ; regard me welL" 
Purgatorio, Canto xxx. 73. 

In the quarter of Porta San Piero, near the Churches of 
St. Margaret, and St. Martin, stood, in the year 1282, the 
dwelling of Master Folco Portinari. In the present day, 
when we look at the Palazzo Ceparello, (formerly Salviati,) 
at the corner of the Via del Corso, we see the spot where 
Folco Portinari's dwelling once rose, with the houses of 
his kindred clustered around, according to the Etruscan 
usage of a thousand years before. He was the head and 
centre of his name and family, and they dwelt close •around 
him, according to the then universal habit. " Houses of the 
Portinari,*' " Houses of theDonati," " Houses of the Elisei," 
expressed the residences of the families so named, clubbed, 
or collected together around their principal chief. Splendid 
feasts, and brilliant gatherings might at any time be inter- 
rupted by malice, or enmity, in a state of society not yet 
secure or stable in the modem sense. If the lordly 
merchant could laugh securely, in his inner halls, at the 
steel-clad knight^ his neighbour^ he needed to equal the 
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knight in means of defence and succour. It was a necessity 
to have, as it were, an army of your own, camped round your 
door ; an army, which, in defending your hearths, defended 
also its own ; an army of your own name and blood, bound 
to you as those born in the tents of the patriarchs were 
bound to them ; and leagued together by pride of name 
and ties of blood, to defend and protect you against all 
comers. True they often transgressed so seriously, that 
the sword had to be drawn in their quarrels as well as 
your's ; but, when society grew disturbed and stormy, and 
you had to run out beams and flying bridges from wall to 
wall, changing your home and their's into a fortification, 
whence stones and bolts peppered, like hail, on the foes 
below ; then, their aid was of the utmost value ; and for 
every dead man brought in, there failed you not only a 
kinsman, but a soldier you could hardly spare. If, for the 
needs and uses of such days of strife, you clustered round 
your own dwelling some two or three hundred fighting men 
of your own name and kinship, the world respected you as 
a stable and solid citizen of the Commonwealth. This was 
the manner of the times in Florence. 

But, if the house of Master Folco Portinari stood in such 
a position as this, we are bound to say that he himself had 
not borrowed a warlike disposition either from the unsettled 
temper of the times, or from his ability to cope with it. 
He was a man of wealth, and coat armour, but not a man 
of war. As he himself was chief of the Portinari, and his 
house the centre of their houses, we will proceed to the 
dwelling itself, which was massive, ample, and spacious ; 
full of goodly things for use and comfort, and adorned by 
one of those porches, or porticoes, or lodges, which the 
Florentin.es, like the ancient Romans, whom they loved to 
copy, delighted in emulating. For Florence, " figliuola e 
fiittura di Roma" (as Villani says, c. viii. 36), considered a 
porch or lodge quite indispensable to a family of considera- 
tion. Within its walls, deeds were signed, contracts made, 
and marriages negotiated and agreed on ; merchants dis- 
played their wares, friends assembled, and strangers were 
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received with formal ceremony. Some porches, as for 
instance that of the Elisei, possessed a right of sanctuary * 
from remote antiquity. The Dominican architects, Fra 
Sisto and Fra Kistoro, were especially celebrated for the 
beauty and fitness of their designs for these porches or 
loggie — and many of their building are particularly so 
recorded in contemporary annals. Commerce with the 
East and West being then the city's honour, and a pursuit 
not held to be beneath the honourable dignity of a nobleman, 
found its account in the utility and convenience of these 
roomy porches. To merchants, these porches or lodges served 
as private exchanges for the transaction of business, as well 
as for the many other uses common to the customs of the 
time. But another chief point characterised the porch or 
lodge, and this was that it designated the third order of the 
nobility of the city, this third order being the famiglie di 
loggia, or families having porches. 

In after-times many built porches who had never ob- 
tained recognition of any title to nobility, or of such 
ancient dignity and rank as the term famiglia di loggiaf 
carried with it in 1 282, but we have nothing to do with 
after-times. 

The porch of Master Folco Portinari had no right of 
sanctuary, nor was it exceptional for size or richness of 
architecture. It was, like all else about him, substantial, 
strong, and good. On its front shone his arms, chiselled 
in marble, coloured and gilt ; a Gateway or, within a Portal 
argent, the supporters, two Lions rampant gules, upon steps 

♦ From this circumstance the Elisei are styled, in old charters, " de 
arcu pietati^,''^ "of the arch of mercy;" because, as Malaspini explains, 
" i Lisei furono antichi gentili uomini, ed era da casa loro ab antico una 
voUa che si chiamava la volta della misericordia^ che tenea daW una via 
alV altray che qual uomo andasse alia gitistiziay o avesse meritato morte^ 
essendo sottOj era franco da ogni persona,'' — (Fraticelli, Vita di Dante, 
pp. 6-12.) 

t In 1585 the nuraljer offamiglie di loggia had dwindled to very few. 
There were then in Florence two families having lordships, towers, and 
porches ; forty families having towers and porches ; twenty-seven having 
lordships only ; twenty-nine having towers only ; two having porches 
only. — (Letter of Bastiano dei Rossi to FlamminioManelli; Florence, 25th 
May, 1585, in the " Prose di Torquato Tasso.") 
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argent, in a field or. In the windows, diamond-shaped 
panes of ruby and emerald, alternated with the family de- 
vice ; and in one window, which especially commemorated 
his marriage, the Portinari shield appeared linked with the 
.shield of the Caponsacchi, out of whom he had chosen the 
dame his partner. The Caponsacchi, like many of the 
oldest of the city, had " come down from Fiesole" in 1010. 
In 1193, they had given to Florence its first Podesti or 
ruler, in the person of Gherardo Caponsacco. {Paolino 
Pieri, p. 12.) They were a martial race, and had always 
sided with the old nobility, fighting on the imperial side in 
every onset, as Villani tells us in the 39 th chapter of his 
fifth Book, " i ghiheUini di detto aesto, i Caponsdcchi" 
etc. In 1244, they fought a battle in Porte san Piero 
with the Eb'sei, Giuochi, Abbati, and Galigai, against the 
Donati, Visdomini, Pazzi, and Adimari. Master Folco had 
taken his wife from a family more martial than his own, 
and the lady frequently reminded him of the fact, observ- 
ing that his Doorway or, within its Portal argent, simply 
denoted their ancient guardianship of the city gates, not 
deeds of blood and daring in open field. And this was 
true, for the Portinari had been good and peaceful citizens, 
ever steadily amassing the riches of this sinful world, while 
the Caponsacchi had been rather remarkable for a talent to 
scatter abroad. Commerce had enriched the Portinari 
honourably and well; for, as we have already said, its 
practice was not then held to be incompatible with gentle 
blood. Master Folco had inherited in perfection the steady, 
money-making principles of his family. Three splendid 
statues, cut for him by Niccola Pisano, represented in his 
hall Peace, Prudence, and Plenty, typifying at the same 
time the mind and manners of the house-master.* Like 
Andrea Mozzi, the wool-stapler, Master Folco, for as many 
tales of rapine and bloodshed as he heard, took things 

* A deed of 1187, mentions one Portinaio di Folco, and gives the 
earliest record of the Portinari yet found. From this date, 1187, they 
continued in Florence till 1772, liehen the family became extinct in the 
person of Anton Maria Portinari (^' Vita di Dante," by Fraticelli, p. 98.) 
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quietly, and postponed all redress of his own personal griev- 
ances ; for whatever would be venturesome and gerilous, 
not to say profitless, was in his eyes ipso facto unadvisable. 
Knowing, however, that war might occur at any time, he 
strove to avoid offence as much as possible ; and as it had 
not pleased Providence to cast him in the mould of a 
Brutus, he steered a middle course between all opinions ; 
and when (being a wise and prudent personage of large 
means), he was elected among the earliest to the new 
dignity of popular Priore, he determined, more firmly than 
ever, to keep his own counsel and offend none. Such poli- 
tical or municipal principles as he had, being due to the 
men he liked, or was accustomed to act with, he considered 
to be more their affair than his, and generally let them 
talk while he listened. As for any political opinion founded 
on reason and plain deduction from true premises, such a 
thing was not only foreign to his nature, but repellent 
to his mind. Nevertheless, three times * was he elected 
Priore for his own sesto, or ward of the city, the Porta San 
Piero. He was a man rich, honest, and open-handed in all 
his dealings ; beloved for kindly temper and genially use- 
ful charity ; respected for energetic industry and consistent 
life. Nor was he less valued by his country tenants than 
by his workmen in the city, or the clerks in his counting- 
houses. He embodied the strict virtues of a time, which 
with all its rivalries, its strifes, and feuds, possessed a broad 
and brave nobility of purpose unknown to more boasted 
epochs. Personal dignity, and independence of thought 
and life, were the great mainsprings of those old citizens 
who knew what they were working for, and therefore went 
the right way about it. In those days, if a man's son were 



* 



The following extract from the magnificent Priorista of the Im- 
perial Library of Paris, No. 9971.256, gives the entries regarding Master 
Folco, thus: 

pegopo 

Folco di ricovero Portinari, 1282 

Folcodetto, 1285 

Folco detto, 1287 

The next mention of the Portinari in the Priorista is " Aduardo di 
giovanni d'aduardo, 9 s° 6^ 1446." 
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convicted of spending a whole year in bootless indolence, 
that son was disinherited of his share in the father's for- 
tune. Drones heired not in the hive. The features of the 
age were deep-set, energetic, and original — work, hard and 
earnest work, was its rule and law. Folco Portinari, de- 
scended from men of the like stamp, did not belie them. 
His country-houses, his farms, his tenements, his woods, 
were strictly cared for. The fields were admirably drained, 
the lands intelligently cultivated. Seeds of all kinds were 
brought from distant lands, and tried under the Tuscan 
sky ; plants, too, were sent for from distant climes, and the 
pagan lore of Moorish gardeners was procured from either 
shore of the sea between Morocco and Spain, or from those 
again who tilled the choicest lands of Sicily and Naples. 
Such care as this was a known feature of the class who, 
then and for long after, could show on their estates superior 
crops and neater fences than were found on the possessions 
of the older nobility. And perhaps we need not dig deep 
into human nature to understand this. His nobility, though 
only of the third class in the Republic, was very dear to 
him, and it had been won, not by arms, but by the posses- 
sion of land. Rich a popolano might be ; but noble, never, 
unless he showed his title to nobility by the possession of 
land. No distinctive coat-of-arms could be obtained by 
mere citizens and men of peace, in any other manner. 
Soldiers won grants of arms on bloody fields from Kings 
and Dukes, or it might be from an Emperor ; but the citi- 
zens of the Italian Republics won theirs in right of the soil 
they owned. The soldier madness of the Crusades had sold 
estates, whose new proprietors, if they possessed no heraldic 
honours, applied at once for emblazoned distinction of house 
and name in right of their new purchase. Forthwith the 
City or the State (in Italy for the most part the same) con- 
ferred the boon ; and thus by the possession of acres, he, 
who had aforetime been but a simple popolano, became 
popolano nobile. It was natural that such men should re-build 
and restore what neglect had ruined so long ; and accord- 
ingly all authorities agree in stating that the lands of the 

B 
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citizen-nobility presented a marked contrast to those of the 
older families. That the Italian cities possessed this right, 
and exercised it for long after the time of our story, is a 
curious illustration of the complex republican and aristo- 
cratic nature of the Italians throughout their whole history.* 
In no country have the nobility been so little valued for 
blood alone, or more honoured if they unobtrusively de- 
served honour by merit of any kind. But large as was 
Master Folco's share in the soil, he held a far heavier stake 
in trade and merchandize. The moveable property of the 
Florentine merchants of his day is estimated to have amount- 
ed to thirty and forty times the value of their lands. Ships 
hired from Pisa, Genoa, or Savona, traded for Master Folco 
in east and west. His pedlars and chapmen supplied the 
great Khan of the Moguls, and even the Eldest Brother of 
the Sun, in Cathay and China. He sold to the Emperor 
of Austria, the King of Bohemia, the Moorish Kings of 
Spain, or the Sovereigns of France and England, as inde- 
pendently as to the neighbours of his parent city. Al- 
though a journey to China took three years, the merchants 
of Florence had an accurate and familiar knowledge of the 
country, its productions, laws, usages, weights and measures."!* 
Much did they gain in oriental trade, and much too did 
they learn in oriental travel, as commercial treaties still ex- 
tant in Italian libraries remain to show ; and well might 
Pope Boniface say of Florence, during his jubilee in 1300, 
*'Imo est Tnelior civitas hujus mundi; nonne qui revr 
triunt NoSy et regunt et gubernant et Curiam Nostram, 
eunt Florentini. Etiam totum mundum videntur regere 
et gubemare. Nam oTnnes amba^sdatores qui istis tern" 

* Of the authority of the Italian cities in such matters, an example ii 
furnished by Julius the Second's satisfaction and contentment, 1503-13. 
From his name, della Rovere, he bore canting arms ; a branch of oak 
{roverCf an oak tree), and this was recognised by the city of Sienna as 
allying him to the ancient Siennese family of Ghiandaroni, whose shield 
bore acorns. Pope Julius was so gratified at this attempt to ennoble 
his plebeian origin, by assuming relationship to the extinct house of 
Ghiandaroni, that he warmly embraced the defence of the city of Sienna. 
— {Sismondif xii. 133.) 

f Pagnini, Trattato della Decima, tome liL 
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poribua ad Nos per Reges, Baronea^ et CoTnmumtatea sunt 
directly Florentini fv£ru7vt, et ided quuTn FLorerdini re- 
gant, gyhemeint totum mv/ndum. Videtur rn/Uii quod 
ipai aunt qwintum elemeTitum" 

" Surely it is the best city in this world ; are not those 
who gather dues for us, and guide and manage our court, 
all Florentines ? They appear also to rule and govern the 
entire world. For, have not all the envoys who have come 
to us from Kings, Barons, and Cities, in these last times, 
been, all of them, Florentines? and thus, the Florentines rule 
and govern all the world. It seems to me that they are 
the fifth element" (see Bandini, Catalogua Codicum 
Latinorwm Bibliotiiecce Medicce Laurentince), And the 
men of whom Pope Boniface spoke, were of the same class 
as Messer Folco Portinari. They are the " citizen nobility " 
of Scipione Ammirato; the "plebeian nobles" of our 
own Hallam ; the " town nobles " of Karl Hillebrand ; all 
names and terms for the class that had existed in ancient 
Rome, as the Equites Tiovi ; though riovi, yet still Equites, 
Florence, which gloried in calling herself "daughter of 
Rome," "figUa di Bmtia" (as the Roman rums in her soil 
testify to this day), copied this among many other Roman 
institutions from her world-wise parent ; and, much as the 
term ** town nobility " may now-a-days provoke a smile or 
sneer, yet not only did traders and merchants become 
ennobled, and continue so, but scions of the old feudal 
nobility could then (and would that they might now !) turn 
traders, bankers, merchants, or money-changers, without the 
slightest derogation from their ancientry ; for " merchandize 
was not then deemed to be beneath the dignity of a noble* 
man." (ScJdoaser. WeUgeschickte vii. 340). *' Citizen 
nobility," says Scipione Ammirato, " is of great honour, be- 
cause by exercising the supreme magistracy of our country, 
it often commands captains of armies, and fills the highest 
stations (m sea and land. Such is the Florentine nobility." 

It was no small thing then to belong to this order, which 
now, 1282, had assumed the leading rule and government 
of a city and state, whose revenues, fifty ye8iia\saX,et, ^iLefe^^<^^ 
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the contemporary revenues of the kings of Naples and 
Arragon. (Villani, Lib. ix.). No small thing to have the pro- 
spect of handing on still greater wealth and honour to his 
sons ; but, best of all, was the native goodness, quietness, 
and kindliness of Master Folco's disposition; his genial 
smUe. his bright and fearless eye, his warm heart, his open 
hand, his true and earnest affection, were qualities that 
endeared him to his family, and to his fellow citizens, and 
singled him from the throng of men, busy and anxious as 
he was himself, but most of them, less individually beloved. 
True was it that he lacked political ambition, and had no 
turn for political combinations. His talents were all of the 
more homely cast, but of his actions, all men reported that 
if they were not illustrious, he made them always beneficent.* 

His wife, Celia, the daughter of Gherardo dei Caponsacchi, 
presented a strong contrast to her husband. She was 
descended of mingled Roman and Etruscan ancestry, and 
combined, in her stately person, the full contour and rich 
colouring of the one, with the smiling grace and brilliant 
glances of the other. In the matter of dowry, she had 
brought to Master Folco, rather a plenishing of costly 
furniture, fine linen, and silken stuffs, than any burden of 
hard cash in leathern pouches. Money was seldom forth- 
coming for their daughters' portions among the branches of 
the Caponsacchi tree ; nay, in the matter of payment, they 
were wont to arrange their affairs rather by barter or ex- 
change of com, oil, or wine, than by the clink of metal. 
But whatever her dowry might be, it satisfied Master Folco, 
who loved his dame with a strong and tender love, that 
would have borne the brunt of a hundred trials. In mind, 
Celia was ambitious, intensely proud, and incapable of bend- 
ing. In manner, she was always courteous ; but when it 
pleased her to be so, she was cold. Master Folco was, how- 
ever, well-content, and he had cause to be so, for none could 
show a wife more queenly, more incorruptible in thought 
and speech, or more devoted to her own conception of duty. 

Yet her ideas and his were the ideas of two different 

* See Appendix, note 6. 
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classes of persons. The Portinari and Caponsacchi had both 
" come down from Fiesole " together, when the Florentines 
conquered that ancient city in 1010 ; but there had been a 
diflference in their fortunes. The Caponsacchi were "of 
lordship and tower." * The Portinari, rich as they were, 
had only the distinctive honours of Arms and " Porch." 
Celia was in the main high-minded, truthful, and of perfect 
faith ; yet, she despised her husband's warehouses, and his 
ofiBces ; and would not, as other wives did to their husbands, 
call him her '' lord," for the whole world. In her very in- 
most mind, she thought, that as he came of a race that had 
never mounted so high as her's ; so, if occasion offered, he 
might with ease descend lower than was practicable, probable, 
or possible to a Caponsacchi ; and thus not until she had 
borne sons and daughters to grace their board, did Madonna 
Celia dei Caponsacchi feel that in her husband's house, there 
existed beings for whom and with whom she could feel at 
once happy and equal. 

Talk of drinking &om the same cup, sitting at the same 
board, sharing the same couch, being called by the same 
name ! Time may prove to you such diversities of birth, 
and being, and education — such differences of habit and 
association — such various tints of pride and feeling — as shall 
never assimilate nor coalesce ! Are there not divergences of 
origin and history, that by the oneness and nearness of the 
same bond are only rendered more desperately irreconcile- 
a;ble ? Monna Celia realized the bitterness of such a fate ; 
but prudence taught her to conceal it well ; and her kindly 
husband lived and died with but a faint and feeble suspicion 
of the fire and pride that burned on, exhaustless, beneath 
the crystal courtesy of his children's mother. 

Master Folco Portinari had a younger brother of totally 
dissimilar character and habits. In youth, this brother had 

* BastiaDo dei Rossi, quoting from a charter of Esau dei Buondehnonti, 
King of Arta, Zante, and Romania, in 1394, and also from the publio 
archives of the City and State of Florence, places the Caponsacchi (now 
Salviati) between the families of Bostichl and Arrigucci, as possessors of 
Lordships and Towers ('* di Signoria e di Torre"). (See his letter before 
quoted, Prose di Torquato Tasso.) 
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proved unfit for the family yocation of merchandise in 
Florence ; for, having been trusted with a foreign venture, 
he had caused it to end in total loss by his want of care. 
Unsettled and indocile, this brother had followed no fixed 
or acknowledged occupation, but had wandered strangely 
through iar distant countries, attaching himself to savage 
princesses and barbarian queens, in a way that made his 
kith and kindred shudder. For many years, their only 
communication with him was in the matter of remittances ; 
for they still sent money, though, in their sober judgment, 
his life was deplorable and lost. Yet, men of their nation 
make allowance for every diversity, and are wondrously 
indulgent to those who differ from them. They see the 
world's great plan with wider eyes, and have a breadth in 
their measure, which narrower minds find reason to con- 
demn. And so, though the wanderer journeyed into many 
Pagan lands, and even offered his soul to Pagan gods, they 
bore with him, and woTild not have him starve upon the 
earth, or owe his bread to a stranger's bounty ; for, after all, 
was he not a Portinari ? The truth was, moreover, that they 
dreaded his return, for he was free in the shedding of blood, 
and had no qualms of conscience against slaying a rival or . 
foe. He had adopted divers religions, according to the faith 
and practice of divers lands ; he had learned to know man- 
kind in quarrels, and contentions, and wars ; he felt no love 
of country, or of grace : but, as a merry trickster, derided 
one and all. One year, the Lombard traders would report 
him at Paros or Nicea ; the next year, some Pisan merchant 
would have seen him at Antioch or Tyre. A Genoese ad- 
venturer had known him in Jaffa ; and the trusted clerks 
of the Viardi and the Dandoli, were warned against him in 
the Venetian Rule of the Greek Isles. When the Portinari 
had long ceased to desire his return, he revisited the Western 
Mediterranean, but disappeared in Provence. There, among 
the French of the far South, they doubted lest he had died, 
when suddenly the stray sheep reappeared among them, 
shorn of all traces of his former self. 

A mendicant of St Francis he came, suddenly converted 
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to the Franciscan life by sundry dreams ; a man, bearded 
and shaven of skull ; unkempt of beard and dead to cleanly 
care. He professed contempt of hunger, or heat, or cold ; 
he recked not what he wore, or where he slept ; his fare was 
of dried pease and the brooks' rill ; if it hailed or snowed, 
he sought the shelter of a hedge or wall. The Portinari 
wondered ; and well they might. Could this be the man 
who had mystified even heathen zealots ; had served bar- 
barian princesses ; and had spent the family substance in 
Pagan temples ? Yet, there was no doubt about it ; the 
renegade, the prodigal son, the wanderer in unholy fanes, 
was, by miraculous dreams, returned unto them. Anterior 
memories, conflicting reminiscences, cowered before the 
squalid mien, the worn-out robe, and the hempen cord. 
Nay more, out of devotion to the only Apostle who denied 
his Lord, the formerly gay, voluptuous, world-defying 
Angelico Portinari (handsome and polite, as his birth-name 
had implied), was now Friar Peter, Frate Piero, an ascetic 
and a mendicant, more austere in practice than Peter 
Damian. The Franciscan monks, then in community be- 
yond the Porta San Gallo (for Santa Croce, as we now 
behold it, was not yet founded), received him into their 
midst, having examined his letters and credentials with 
satisfaction. He spent the first days in pious retreat, but 
soon the astonished city was edified by his public exercises. 
With deep voice, and fine intonation, he sang lauds to the 
Virgins of aU the favourite shrines and tabernacles, regularly 
as the evenings came. In fine, the convent being too 
worldly and comfortable for him, he retired from it, and 
fixed himself in an anchorage or hermit's lodging, over 
the archway of a side street, near Master Folco. This cell 
in no way dijffered from others of the kind, save by an 
exaggeration of neglect. It was never swept or garnished 
by broom or pail ; the lamp of Mary alone revealed its 
abundance of vermin, and the crucifix and skull looked down 
on teeming life. Was this a magnet set for gentle eyes ? 
— One would think not Yet Frate Piero never mounted 
its stair without a following of dames and girls imi^lonxv^ 
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charms and cures of holy worth. One had lost her lover's 
heart and longed to find it; another's favourite cat had 
been bewitched since Easter-tide ; one had a child that 
talked and murmured in its sleep ; another, a husband 
growing old and slow. What did these women there ? — 
They came, because Fra Piero was learned in astrology; 
rich in strange rhymes and charms (the old Roman car- 
'mind) ; and never heard a grievance of any kind but he 
devised a remedy. Who but he for solving riddles pro- 
pounded by himself ? Who but he for dazzling their shallow 
wits with puzzles of his own invention ? 

At his fingers' ends he had all the quick and curious arts 
of medicine and palmistry. Far travel with wandering men 
had taught him the lore of air and stars. In the idle 
luxury of Eastern courts, he had learned the remedies and 
favourite cures of women ; could mix their washes, creams, 
or powders, better than the most expert doctoress called to 
improve complexion or change the hue of hair ; and, in the 
matter of diet, was an authority altogether beyond appeal. 
Linked with these precious gifts were the words of piety, 
the formularies of sacerdotal practice, and the awe-striking 
austerities of the Franciscan order. Yet was he, at times, 
the most jocose of companions, and the most entertaining. 
In anecdote and proverb, he was inexhaustible. In know- 
ledge of crafts, he could make the men of the guilds believe 
him a member thereof, and could tell them how their arts 
were practised in many countries : nay, there had been 
some points of handicraft in which he had enlightened the 
cleverest. The fact was, he had lived many lives in one ; 
had changed his own habits for those of divers races of 
men ; had seen infinite diversities ; learned many strange 
tongues ; followed many customs ; adopted many religions ; 
and, having a prodigious memory, had lost nothing of the 
vast accumulation. He could detect at once the very pro- 
vince of the nation of Jew or Christian, by slight and 
generally unheeded peculiarities of speech or tone ; and 
possessed all the tokens of hidden correspondence or secret 
recognition, whereby, in those days, the members of sects 
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and heresies recognised ea<;h other, in the open and adverse 
world of Papal Rome. 

In Florence, at the fruit-vendor's stall, or the knife- 
grinder's wheel ; at the creaking draw-well, or itinerant 
chestnut oven ; by the porter's barrow, the pedlar's booth, or 
the peasant's panniers, you were sure to find Friar Peter. 
His speech, at such times racy, grotesque, and merry, 
sparkled amidst the rude and reckless converse of the poor, 
as easily as by other arts he delighted the rich ; and not a 
butcher would have killed sheep or ox without buying, of 
Friar Peter, Saint Anthony's charm of the sprig of elm, 
well blessed for the shambles' door. 

Each day, the naked feet and shaven poll of the Friar 
entered the Portinari^ porch, waving a benison to the gate 
wall, and its familiar words, which we thus translate : — 

" God love this noble House, 
Briug DO deceit within, 
Bear no lies out.*' 

It was a saying of his that his brother's house was a 
paradise to him. 

Now, his brother's wife, Monna Celia, though a 
devout and church-going woman, was at first slow in 
appreciating this new-found saint. Her reserve and cold- 
ness did not daunt him. He liked her the better for 
it ; for, as he remarked to himself, " I half suspect she is 
not a fool." He was so accustomed to the ripe and ready 
admiration of the crowd, that Monna Celia's hesitation 
proved attractive to him ; not as honey is to the wasp, but 
as certain traps and pitfalls are fabled to be to the fox or 
wolf whom they never snare. The more the lady shrank 
from his dirty gear, the more obsequious and deferential he 
became to her. "I have never seen one that a smooth 
tongue could not win, if rightly timed," said he to himself; 
" the only difference lies in the amount of diplomacy re- 
quired. But as this fine lady is extra fine, she shall have 
extraordinary patience and superior strategy." And so 
she had. The friar stood his ground, took her buffetings 
patiently, and bore her humours like sheer steel. After the 
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third year, his endurance had conquered Monna Celia's dis* 
like ; and his patience had quietly exacted her toleration. 
He had won the children by tricks and grimaces, of which 
he knew a positively alarming variety, and was, like a flask 
of oil among delicate essences, installed as an unsightly but 
useful appendage to the household. His foul feet, tangled 
beard, and trailing girdle, ensured the reverence of servitors 
and chamber- women ; and so it befell, that there was a 
portion of each day when, into the midst of that well- 
ordered dwelling of the Portinari, stalked the dark and 
dirty figure of the stalwart friar. 

It was his habit to talk in rhymes, and saws, and quaint 
old sentences of popular speech. In this way he often 
surprised the thoughts of others by sudden words, uncalled- 
for and unsuggested by themselves ; and, while they vaunted 
the dry and caustic humour of his mind, were unaware how 
deftly he had lifted the unseen veil from theirs. Strange 
seemed it to Master Folco thus to receive again his long- 
lost brother, and be called to rejoice over the superior 
sanctity of him for whom the whole family had mourned 
and groaned as a reprobate and a castaway. It was strange 
to behold that brother, who had long since spent his heri- 
tage in riotous living, and had long subsisted, without over- 
delicacy, on the subsidies of the family purse, now utterly 
forgetful of former incidents, wending his way, saint-like, 
through the streets of Florence, accepting doles in kind 
from lane and alley, and often to be met gnawing a scrap 
of rye-crust, or gulping a few stale olives, on the steps of 
some wayside Madonna. Yet, for all this, the good and 
simple mind of the elder believed in the change wrought in 
the younger brother ; and the display of orthodox talk, 
orthodox poverty, and orthodox neglect of the outward man, 
convinced him of the homely meaning of St Paul's simple 
words, " poor, yet making many rich ; having nothing, yet 
possessing all things." Nay, further than this, the extreme 
holiness of the friar's profession comforted Master Folco'a 
inner mind with a self-congratulatory hope, that if the 
former life had been to the family as the scapegoat sent 
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into the wUderness for the sins of the people, so now the 
present reform might bring such holy perfume of faith and 
prayer, as should cause the Portinaxi fortunes to mount 
still higher, and more loftily, upon the wheel of fortune. 

It was early on a sunny morning of June, 1282, soon 
after the election described in our previous chapter, that 
Master Folco, with his wife Celia, and their two sons, 
leaned over the balustrade of the window of an upper room, 
and looked down into the small green pleasaunce-ground, 
that, after the fashion of the old Roman Yiridarium, con* 
stituted the breathing-space or inner court-yard of their 
house. The room in which they stood, and to which the 
window belonged, was large, cheerful with flowers, birds, 
and sunshine ; dotted over with half-sleeping hounds, and 
brightened with a cozy comer, where the couch and table of 
the house-lady showed her spinning-wheel, her silver dis- 
taff, her store of gaudy patchwork, her basket of embroidery 
silks, an Indian box or two, her cup and bottle for iced 
water, and her usual fan. 

On a bench near the door sate Friar Peter, apparently 
unaware of aU these things or their owners, crooning to 
himself in an abstracted manner, while he sorted out of his 
wallet good store of hearts, crucifixes, and scapularies, for 
distribution. On a peeled rod which hung by his side, and 
depended from his rope-girdle, being, as it was, his kalendar 
and note-book, he carved divers signs and notches, appa- 
rently relating to the nimiber and size of his pious mer- 
chandise. A tame fox (often kept in houses in those days 
when cats were scarce, and superstition concerning them 
exceedingly common) lay half asleep beside him, but not so 
far sunk in the realm of Morpheus as not to observe what- 
ever the friar was doing. 

"You and I are a pair!*' muttered the friar, peering 
quietly at the fox ; " I wonder if you are aware that you're 
one of the few creatures I have a respect for ! " 

The fox closed its eyes ; and who can say that it also had 
not an inkling of its near neighbour's scope and meaning ? 

From the room window, truly, the green court below^ falL 
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of sweet orange-trees and jessamine, looked fresh, cool, and 
delicious. There was, on the colonnade around it, a figure 
of the Madonna with the child ; and before the holy two, 
stood a jar, or pot, of the mystic lilies the virgin loved. 
These lilies were in their highest bloom, dazzlingly white, 
and ravishingly sweet. They had grown from roots fetched 
from deep vales of far-off Palestine, and the whole house- 
hold had watched and nurtured them. But fairer than the 
fairest of them was a young girl of celestial beauty, who 
stood beside the lilies, tossing in her lovely arms a child 
that laughed and crowed. The maiden was Master Folco's 
daughter, Beatrice dei Portinari. The little child was her 
sister, his last bom, the small Felicitas. Waiting near, 
stood a peasant woman, attired in the silver head-gear and 
many-tinted ribbands, still peculiar to Florentine nurses. 
She, evidently waiting on the infant, gathered the white 
blooms fallen round the orange-trees, and threw their soft 
flower-petals in hands-full to the babe, who, catching them, 
scattered them from her chubby fists upon her lovely sister, 
with cries of untiring glee. Then a tame dove came and 
perched on the nurse's arm, and rolled its head, and cooed 
in the gentlest familiarity ; and the child looked grave, and 
listened and answered the bird's "coo, coo," with a little 
half-awed '* coo " you could scarcely hear. Again, voices 
from the window would call down into the greenery of the 
court, and two faces, than which imagination can conceive 
none more beautiful, would turn their glances on Master 
Folco and Monna Celia. Well might they be the proudest 
parents in all the city ! For the cherub would, in its baby 
way, say something to the mother ; the elder sister would 
waft some laughing word to father or brothers ; and so they 
made a scene that emperors might have envied, as the tiny 
hands crumpled the orange blooms, the little gurgling laugh 
sounded from the hiding covert of the sister's neck, and 
long, maiden tresses, tickling the tiny face, were tossed 
round the curly head with merry witchery and enchanting 
grace. 

But the parents were called from the window. An old 
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servant, wearing their badge, asked if the Hebrew mer- 
chant, whom his master knew and protected, might at that 
moment have audience of his lady ? The Hebrew said 
he had been commanded to come, and was waiting leave of 
entrance. 

" Bring him straightly to us," said Master Folco ; " he 
bringeth goodly wares this year ; and, good my dame, there 
may be some that might gladden the saddest mood of the 
fairest lady." 

" It has not proved unlucky, as I feared, when we have . 
bought fair gauds from the Jew in former years," . . . said 
Celia, apologetically, and as if she felt no wish for gold or 
gems. But, before her husband could endorse the fact she 
suggested. Friar Peter looked up from his own wares, and 
rhymed one of his usual remarks : — 

" Says the Pie to the Raven, * In my degree 
I cannot but think myself better than thee ! * 
Quoth the Raven, ' Thou fool ! we are of the same stocky 
But I am a chicken of purer flock ! 
White is a mongrel hue ; black 's the old colour, 
And for gloss and for wear, sir, beats every other ! ' " 

While Celia was seeking a caustic answer to the Friar's 
criticism, there entered a Syrian Hebrew, bearing divers 
satchels of leather, and bowing in a lowly manner before 
her ; whereon Celia drew herself up, and a nice observer 
might have marked three feelings at work in her mind : 
interest in the Jew's wares, a restless sense of his state of 
heresy and irreligion, and withal some gleam of womanly 
indulgence for his lordly mien and strikingly handsome 
person. 

" Lady," said he, " the blessing of my nation be on this 
goodly house 1 I can show wares that truly are not un- 
worthy of noble notice." 

Unstrapping his mails, he continued, " From the Persian 
Gulf, or Sea of Arabia, I have uttur, the strongest extract 
of the Indian rose." 

I possess some golden phials of it," answered Celia. 
Here, I have a sovereign amulet against ^^tvV \/i \&^ <^x 
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limb, lady ; a wondrous bezoar I pordiaaed in Edom — ^more 
precious than galangal, or cassaminair, or any treasure of our 
pharmacopeia." 

" My husband is safer than any man in the city," re- 
marked the lady, not without a slight disdain. '' He 
meddles with no wars or rivalries, but is a head guildsman 
of the mercatanti, and will be Priore for this quarter of the 
city. Have you any novelties in precious stones ? " 

The Jew bowed respectfully, and continued, *' I know not, 
noble dame, what gems you may affect I bring them of 
all sorts, and of many a size ; and the prices are fiedr deal- 
ing and no credit. I have them of all virtues — agate, 
which makes the wearer to speak eloquently ; onyx, that 
quiets spasms and pains ; chalcedony, that brings luck in 
law ; sapphire, against gout and ague ; emerald, that 
ensures wealth ; opal, that preserves sight to the wearer ; 
and amethyst, that shields from plague and pestilence. 
Nay, further, I have topaz from £Eui;hest India, to restore 
the unsound mind ; and loveliest turquoise out of Shiraz, 
that bars from accidents by flood or field." As the Jew 
characterised his treasures, he laid each glittering bait before 
the lady. 

" I have most of these," said Celia, with a disappointed 
air. " Have you nothing of more outlandish novelty ? No 
marvel to surprise from pagan lands ? perchance a charm to 
retain youth and beauty, or an amulet to avert old age ? " 

The Jew looked at her. " Oh lady, I shall sleep with 
my fathers long before your loveliness begins to fade ! And 
had I gauds to stop the march of time, you do not need 
them ! But I have with me from Palermo, an essence pre- 
pared by the gardeners of our nation, who abound there, 
which essence is of wondrous sweetness, to prevent the 
mists of changing seasons, or the passing heats or colds from 
touching the fair cheek or ivory brow. Poor as we are, yet 
do our people retain some portion of the knowledge of the 
great King who builded the Temple." 

As he spoke, the Jew took from his gaberdine a bamboo 
sheath, or case, in which the essence of the flowers of the 
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bitter oraDge had been combined with a sort of opaline 
ointment, that diflftised fragrance through the room. Round 
the sheath were inscribed certain letters or charaxjters in 
scarlet ink. 

" Are the words Arabic, or Hebrew ? " inquired Celia, 
revolving in her mind a wish to purchase^ " are they words 
of power ? " 

" Yes, lady, power to remind ua They signify that the 
contents were made just before the feast of the Passing-over, 
which to us is the Feast of Feasts. I will lay the essence 
aside for your own use." 

From the opposite comer, the Friar's voice issued again. 
Truly Jie but middlingly relished these visits of the Hebrew 
merchant, especially obnoxious as a competitor with himself 
in the sale of amulets and charms. So he observed from the 
settle on which he was busy : — 

'^ Jack-fool that o'er the sea doth roam, 
And Jack-fool who remaiDS at home, 
Both love to trade ; but woman's spirit 
False Eve^s bad taste doth still inherit ; 
Deaf to the Christian at her door, 
She listens both to Jew and Moor ! " 

And Friar Peter chuckled, as if he had made this remark 
solely to himself, and unaware of the presence of any. He 
had the bom gift, common enough in Italy, of that sort of 
verse-talking we wonder at in the best improvisatori. It 
was nature in him, and not art ; but the Jew viewed the 
opposition with fear, and, instead of laying aside the resoline 
for Celiacs use, he returned it into his gaberdine. 

"If I mistake not," remarked Folco, '*the Damascus 
casket is with you ?" Whereon the Jew unpacked another 
satchel, and took therefrom a casket of steel and gold, 
admirably fashioned, and laid it before them. 

" This is my gift to thee, Celia," said Folco, " against thy 
Saint's day. It was a like gift, at a like season, from good 
King Louis to Queen Margaret, what time, .... but — 
Ben Oni had best tell the story." 

*' Gentles," began the Hebrew, with pToniig>\» ^Jo^ftcveiici^^ 
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" when good King Louis was obliged to give up, for his own 
ransom, the city of Damietta to the sons of perdition of the 
seed of Ishmael, the Son of Hagar, they being men of 
Belial, exacted also from him a sum of eight hundred 
thousand bezants of gold, for the freedom of his Royal 
brother, and the Knights of France.* This was, in the 
King^s straitened fortunes, so large a sum, that he could not 
raise it without the help of our nation. Among our chief 
men. who were forward with money, at that time, wa« my 
father, (exalted be his reward I) To him, as a man well known 
to them, Margaret the Queen, and Jane her sister-in-law, 
sold their chief jewels, to raise the necessary money. + 
It was at that period that this casket was purchased by my 
father from Queen Margaret's hands." 

" At the rate of one hundred and forty per cent, current 
usury 1" observed the Friar. 

"My father could be harsh with men;" resumed the 
Jew trader, " and are not men harsh to our tribe and people 
without reason why? — but, never could he deal unkindly 
with a woman, least of all, with a woman bowed down by 
trouble. The Queen Margaret was brought very low. Her 
kingly husband was a just and goodly man, whose word was 
better than his courtiers' bond. He promised to redeem the 
casket when he was able : but he never was able, to redeem 
it ; nor has his successor sufficed to indemnify us for the sum 
my father gave on its security, — wherefore, noble lady, it 
has come to pass that Master Folco Portinari, having bought 
it, is this day the owner of the chief jewel of Christendom, 
and that you will wear it. " 

A sigh, rather louder than usual, heaved the serge robe 
of the Friar ; and, perhaps to teach himself patience, he 
began to recite a score of Aves. 

Celia looked at her husband, and he at the casket, which 
being opened, showed a carcanet of choicely chosen rubies, 
from which there hung a fleur-de-lis in diamonds, having 
for its centre a magnificent pear-shaped pearl of perfect 
brilliancy. 

*AnquetiL Histoire de France, passim, f Ibid, 
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" This flower-de-luce," said the Jew, *' my father told how 
the Queen would fain have kept, because it had a secret 
meaning to her mind. — The three leaves, in her regard, 
portended the Faith, Wisdom, and Chivalry * of her nation ; 
and she would fain have kept the bauble ; but adversity 
smote her, and she was but as a woman !" 

"Take it, and wear it, my dearest wife;" said Folco, 
clasping the collar round Celia's neck ; " the flower de-luce 
was the emblem of our city from the beginning, and is the 
flower of the ever blessed Virgin. I could find thee nothing 
with a nobler meaning. — It signified Faith, Wisdom, and 
Chivalry, to Saint Louis, and his queen. It shall signify 
Florence and home to thee and me ! — ^And I must tell thee, 
that fourteen days hence, (he hath given us scanty warning,) 
King Charles of Anjou, brother of the good Louis and 
Margaret, will pass a few days within our walls, on his way 
to Bordeaux, to defy King Peter of Arragon to single combat^ 
for the loss of Sicily, and for other grievances that lie between 
them; — albeit, I think the Spaniard will never meet him 
face to face. Now should he recognise this jewel on thee, he 
will be too wise to demur at it, for John of Procida hath 
taken the shine out of him, and he needs the help of our 
city, both in gold and council. No more will I tell thee, save 
that, at this moment, King Charles himself would be too poor 
to purchase it." 

" How delicious ! " cried Celia. " King Charles coming to 
the city ! oh, what feastings, and ridings, and rejoicings we 
shall behold ! The people will forget the deamess and 
scarcity, and rejoice as we shall ! Who is there loves not 
a brave, kingly, and right goodly banquet, with the 
musickers, and the minstrels, and the noble lords apparelled 
in cloaks of state ! " A voice from the recess thought very 
dififerently ; and there came forth, in a curious drone, the 
following words : 

^ U some folks thouglit upon the gfwire, 
Or cared what Holy Church doth crave, 
How many a golden florin thej might save-!*' 

* MicheleU Origines du Droit Fran^ais, YoL XL, p8^<d h\. 

C 
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'' I should not think of the grave/' remarked the Jew 
dealer^ smiling, " if, instead of being a Hebrew trader, I 
were lady of this stately dwelling, and mistress of the heart 
and soul of Master Folco Portinari I Heed no quaint saws, 
my noble dame, Heaven has sent you blessings — ^mind that 
you enjoy them ! I wish you health and happiness to wear 
the jewel ! " 

The Friar, however, was not so easily to be beaten out 
of the field, nor induced to forfeit his opportunity. With 
an angry flash of his eyes, he resumed, somewhat in the 
preaching vein, 

'* Oh, glare of gold, and glittering gems bo rare ! 
Oh, lust of queenly gauds and kingly fare ! 
If that the apple had but been forbidding, 
A sour, and ugly crab, perversely favoured, 
Eve had not chewed it, at the tempter's bidding. 
Nor would weak fools have reap'd as she has laboured \" 

" I am sick of hearing about Eve ! " exclaimed Celia, 
tumlDg at last on the Friar. " Can you never let her rest in 
peace ? Long ago was she buried in earth ; and long since, 
too, has Mary Mother caused us women to forget her. Now, 
friar, be not cantankerous or tiresome ; but be friendly ; and 
now I have scolded, I will show you my carcanet, and for- 
give you !" 

By this time the Jew trader had withdrawn, and the 
young Portinari with him, longing, when out of sight, to 
have speech with the eastern man. Dame and monk had 
fallen to talking with Folco of the divers houses in the 
neighbourhood that would be most forward to do honour to 
Charles of Anjou ; when a sweet voice was heard on the 
staircase, the door was opened, and presently Beatrice 
appeared. 

" Oh, dearest mother ! " she exclaimed in tears, " is it 
not misery enough that Benoni is a Hebrew, that he must 
wear the yellow cap,"^ and yellow wheel, and live a life of 

* '^ Au moyen age, les juifs ^taient astreints k coudre sur leur habits 
une rouelle de drap jaune." (Jdichelet, Origines du Droit, Tome II., 
page 45.) 
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wandering and unrest ? Is it not enough ? Is it a mortal 
sin to speak to him ? Ricovero, no sooner came from you 
with Benoni, than he taunted me that I stepped from the 
court into the porch, while Dante Alighieri bargained with 
Benoni for some Latin scrolls he has fetched from far away! 
Why may I not speak to Benoni, because he is a Jew ? 
Dante deals with him by my father's leave within our porch. 
Is a Jew not fashioned out of mortal flesh and blood as 
much as we are ? And why should I not pass a word to 
Dante, or say '' good-morrow " in the porch without leave 
of Ricovero, who is but a single year older than I am ? " 
The voice rose again : — 

'* To be beloved 's a desperate ill, 
To be unloved more desperate still ; 
But, with plebeian love to bum, 
Would be the worst lot in the urn !" 

"Love! Plebeian love!" exclaimed the mother, while 
hues of scarlet suffused the daughter's lovely face, "who 
dares to mention love in my child's hearing ? Who puts 
into her head the thoughts she has not ? Ah, friar, in 
your young days, you learned many things you should for- 
get now ! As for my Beatrice, who goes not forth save 
watched and guarded like a princess, there is no daughter 
of the Uberti or the Adimari more proud of doing rightly 
than she hath ever been ! Plebeian, indeed ! " 

" Mother, mother ! The boys taunted the Hebrew, and 
set the dogs on him as he left the porch — ^not my brothers ; 
but some lads who were standing near ! I wished I could 
have sheltered him !" 

" The Hebrews are under ban of Holy Church," observed 
the friar, " their writings are dangerous and suspicious. I 
condemn such marketings as unsafe, and probably accursed." 

" Nay, brother," replied Folco, roused by the grief of 
Beatrice, " the Hebrews are free to trade and traffic in the 
city, for the space of forty days, without hindrance; and 
we could not thrive, as we do, without them. They are 
untiring in journeys ; no fatigue exhausts them. They 
have the latest news, and the most trustworthy information. 
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None of them have ever deftauded me or mine. As for 
their trade in parchments, it does not oonoem me; bat 
most of our chief men employ the Hefaiewa to purchase for 
them in the Scales of the Levant ; whether books, or scrolls, 
or computation tables. As to yonng Aligfaieri, he has met 
the Hebrew in our porch before, and has my permission ; 
for I made the special appointment of this day for his con- 
venience, therefore I am the only one to Uame." 

" There is no blame, &ther ! " said Beatrice, with her 
winning smile of kindliness and love, ** my unde will not be 
ungry, for he, who is so good and learned, how could he 
8(;(;k to add to the grief of those whom God has wounded ? 
When the forty days are past,* Benoni will depart out of the 
city." And she left the room to go back to Felicitas. 

'' (^all you that a maiden's submission ? " asked the Friar, 
" tlien; was just one plague more wanting, and here we have 
it. Dolls, young and old, are taking to preaching ! If 
holy Francis will befriend me, I will labour for another rule 
to be added to the penances of our females. Nay, 'twould 
be good to sue at Rome for a new brief or bull, enjoining 
perpetual silence — 

*Tho hermitesB women on earth who dwell 
Preparing their souls for the life on high. 
Must not harbour a thought or a word to tell, 
Of the hopes or fears they are guided by !' 

I must away to other cares. My blessing on you all! 
There are times when the least said is the soonest mended." 

* A similar enactment prevailed in most English towns ; for instance : 
" And that no foreigner shall have any tavern but in his ship, nor sell 
cloth to be cut but in the fair. And that no stranger shall tarry in the 
town with his merchandize to sell the same, but only forty days.*' 
(Uoyal Charter of Bristol, by John Earl of Moreton, 1190.) 



BOOK I— CHAPTER III. 

THE LETTER TO BEATRICE PORTINARL 

** Thine are the dreams that pass the ivory gates. 
With prophet shadows haunting poet eyes." 

{Bulwer Lytton,) 
^ Mine eye hath played the painter, and hath steeled 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart." 

{Shakspeare, 24th Sonnet.) 

The husband and wife were left alone. " How thankful 
am I," said Monna Celia, " that our brother is growing so 
powerful in the city ! I hear, that, of all the Franciscans, 
none was so far admitted into the familiarity of the Lord 
Cardinal Latino, when he made our last Truce, which they 
called a Peace. Nay, I hear that the Friar sometimes 
writes letters to the Pope on the marriages that are lying 
over from the last Pacification. His Holiness has a deep 
interest in the alliances of the great families, and our 
brother always gives me the earliest news. I am sure he 
has his eye on Beatrice, and that is why he discourages her 
speaking with young Alighieri. If she were not wilfully 
blind, she would see his motive as clearly as I do ! " 

Celia was interrupted by a voice from the court below, 
which again called the parents to the window. It was the 
tiny Felicitas crying for some toy she could not have. 

" 'Tis ever so ! " said Folco, musingly. " The child 
tires of what it has, and weeps for what it has not ; — -just 
such are we ! We have a toy beyond compare, intelligent, 
sweet, lovely, beautiful ! yet these suffice not, she must be 
clothed in cloth of gold, and be on the earth as a ruling 
queen, perched on a giddy height, whence humble, daily 
things are scarcely seen ! What if a coronet may break 
her heart ? Dost never ask thyself, my Celia, if this angel 
had not far rather bestow herself tliau \)^ \>^^\»Qi^^^ \s^ 
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others ? — ^I often think that many flaws lie in our fond 
ambition for our children, and that my gains should be 
enough for them 1 " 

But Celia did not listen to him. " You must have been 
talking to Alighieri, of late ; " said she, " I know you liked 
his father, and I admit that the Elisei, from whom they 
come, were a good house, and ancient ; but I do not see 
that they are rising men in the city, these Alighieri; others 
outstrip them in the race for power, and I watch those who 
go in to win. Friar Peter thinks that Dante looks with 
a partial eye at our home, though you may not know it. 
The Church learns many things, and has a thousand ways 
of hearing and seeing. I do not credit the Friar's belief 
myself, for the youth is over busy with other thoughts ; a 
student one day, a minstrel the next ; anon a soldier, or off 
to tilt and joust with the Cavalcanti, or some other friends ; 
now, with the Greek painters, and next with some cooped- 
up scribe. On the whole, however, he is as exclusive as he 
need be, for which I commend him. But what has he ? 
Lands in the Camerata,"^ — at Ripoli, in the Piacentina, — 
some of his father s houses here in San Martino, up to the 
tower he keeps his falcons in — ^what then ? Now-a-days, 
money is power. Neither Pope nor Emperor can support 
himself without heaps of treasure. A little is of no avail, 
nor yet plenty ; to be heard of, and to float on the time's 
foremost flood, you must have much gold, pure and heavy 
gold forms good dominion, and binds the strongest power. 
The only things as valuable as gold, in my opinion, are high 
birth and personal beauty . . . ." 

" Then art thou the world's treasure, Celia, and Beatrice 
thy counterfeit," interrupted Folco smiling. He was a 
good-natured man who never lost an opportunity of saying 
a pleasant thing. 

" Yes," rejoined Celia, " the girl is like me. She has 
the Caponsacchi features, their luxuriant hair, and just their 
smile. I never look at her, but 1 determine she must 

* On the bill of Camerata, the Archinto and Quintini Villas were 
formerly the property of Dante. 
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inaxry one of the richest citizens, and found a ruling race. 
I will have no other marriage for her, however much you 
may indulge her ! " 

" My Celia,'* answered Master Folco, sadly ; " Well do I 
know the things a mother's love makes mothers dream. 
You have fenced our darling with a stiff and starched 
duenna, an inseparable nurse, and an old servitor, austere 
and gray. These are dull companions for her, and their 
warnings and preachings axe not unlikely to make her. like 
Felicitas, cry for the very things she cannot attain unto. 
Her mind is not lofty — I fear, if she has thy beauty, she 
has my humble tastes along with it. I will think over this 
matter of young Dante, to whom she spoke just now, for I 
have cause to do so. Listen to me : last night I went to 
Stephen Capchicot's to pay him for the writing lessons he 
has given to Beatrice. The old scribe was at work, as 
usual ; and, as* my wont is, I looked at what he was doing. 
He was intent on a sonnet, lately written by Dante, on the 
departure of Amidei's Leonora, who, you know, has her 
place always in church to the right of us — she with the long, 
fair curls, and splendid eyes. I borrowed the piece from the 
old man, that I might show it thee ; and, as it is about Leo- 
nora, I have shown it to Beatrice, who bade me hand it to thee, 
as a new thing, and prettily done. List how the measured 
music of the verse is married to the sense. It is the youth's 
own writing, see how distinct, and clear,* and admirable." 

" Ah, if he writes to Leonora, he is not in love with 
Beatrice — that alters the case. I like love verses — ^they are 
sweet reading — let me hear them." 

Master Folco began the sonnet, now known as the 
second of the Vita Nuova — 

" Oh ye that by the way of love pass by,t 
Attend, and listen to my bitter cry ; 

"^ '* n cultiva aussi la musique, le dessin, et prit soin de se donner une 
belle Venture, circonstance qu'il est bon de remarquer dans les hommes 
de gdnie, pour 6ter toute excuse aux gens d'esprit qui se croient dis- 
penses du meme soin." — {Biographic Universelle, Article Dante^ written 
by Ginguen^.) 

t Properly speaking, this composition is a Ballata, or B&ll&d^ \^\>^ 
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Is there a grief that can be like m j iorow ? 
I only pray that ye will heed my Bgli, 
Then will your inmost heart, sabdned, reply. 
That grief like mine no darker shade can borrow.* 

" Good ! " interrupted Celia, " Lovers ought always to 
describe themselves in as great misery as possible ! I call 
that a right creditable beginning — a style befitting one who 
is a young ward in chivalry — ^I like to hear it — ^you may 
go on." 

Folco continued — 

'* Love, until now, for none of my deserving, 
But for the kindness of his noble feeling, 
Placed me *mid happy days, the fondest, ftdrest ; 
So that I often heard wayfarers saying, 
*' Oh, by what sense of dignity excelling, 
Beams he with radiance of bliss the rarest ! ' 
But now I Ve lost the boldness of my pride. 
That grew from knowledge of Affection's treasure ; 
Whence, my poor heart, deprived beyond all measure, 
Endures the dearth, not finding voice to chide ! 
Thus seeking Poverty to imitate, 
That doth, for shame, conceal its pierdug need ; 
Outside, the gladdest show I emulate. 
Within, my heart from every pore doth bleed.'' 

" I like that/' said Celia, softened. 

*' Outside, the gladdest show I emulate, 
Within, my heart from every pore doth bleed." 

" Those lines have the true patrician ring in them ! 
Your peasant praises our good points of person — ^pipes, like 
a cage bird, about our smiles, and puns on our baptismal 
names ; but the true gentleman is heart-broken and melan- 
choly — hopeless, because he rates us above the angels — 
discouraged because he places us in a heaven of our own ! * 
Sir Amadis and Sir Galahad must have done the same." 

" Methinks, Celia, that a greater than either of them is 
here. I remember, ere he was bom, the astrologers pre- 

Dante termed it a Sonnet, because, in his time, the term Sonnet was not 
yet restricted to compositions of fourteen lines, but was used to designate 
any poetical piece — (Fraticelliy note on Vita Nuova — passim.) 
'**' See Appendix, note 2. 
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dieted it of him. So thou thinkest the lines a pretty 
compliment to Leonora ? " 

" Yes ; but Amidei, or no Amidei, I like to see us women 
approached in truly chivalrous words. Leonora is a good 
girl, and fond of Beatrice, and I am glad that her leaving 
the city should be noticed with the grief of these good lines. 
As she was riding away, two days agone, old Amidei heard a 
quarrel between his jester and one of the kitcheners, and 
kept them cuffing eacl other's shadows on the wall for a 
full hour afterwards, to show them that they were too mean 
for real fighting.* 'Twas a good rare joke, and he laughed 
all the time. I had nothing against Leonora, but that she 
too often looked round in church, as if to show each side of 
her lovely face to the young men near her. If she had not 
been an Amidei, many a time would I have shortened her 
train. -f* Nevertheless, she has earned good verses in her 
honour, and I shall tell Friar Peter that I was more in the 
right than he was." 

"Tell him, also," said Siaster Folco, "that, though he is wise 
and learned in church lore, yet can his worldly brother unearth 
a secret as well as, or better, than he can ! And now, I have 
read this sonnet on Leonora's departure, see thou and spare 
our darling Beatrice. Be more sweet and motherly to her, and 
curb Peter's sarcasms ; for, whereas thou hast a matchless, 
and a peerless daughter, who, by God's mercy unites thy 
beauty to her own sweet heart, — so, do thou cherish her, 
that with thyself our city may see so marvellous a pair as 
King Charles has not yet beheld in any country. And 
when my Celia shall wear before this money-scattering 
Charles the royal jewel of his brother's queen, what says my 
Celia? will she regret that she did mate herself with a 
Portinari ? " 

" What I have done, I would do again ! " answered Celia, 
proudly. Softness was not one of her virtues, but constancy 

* Historical 

+ In allusion to the mediseval custom of masters or mistresses causing 
to be shortened the skirts of women or damsels who had behaved un- 
seemly in a great household. Hence the Spanish threat, *^ Yo \a coic^as^ 
las faldas ! '' ^' I will slice (or shorten) thy skirts \ ^ 
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"Was. Had Folco given her all the gems of India, and set 
them royally, she would have only thought them her simple 
due, the natural and correct offering of the merchant 
Portinari to an exalted and high-feudal Caponsacchi. 
Master Folco took it patiently, for, in such matters, he was 
not wont to expect much. Besides, after all, in his inmost 
heart he appreciated her higher breeding as proudly as she 
did ; so, he made a step towards his lady wife, spoke other 
kindly words, took her fair hand, and carried to his lips the 
snowy fingers of the mother of Beatrice. 

" Poor, easy man ! " remarked Celia to herself, as he de- 
parted, " that ever I should have allowed him to take upon 
himself the dignity of a family ! Woe is me ! I verily 
believe he would trust the cat with cream, and the flies 
with honey ! He would trust a maiden in love-matters, and 
expect her to prove a saint ! Marry, 'tis a good thing that 
I have more brains, and can discern his folly ! Beatrice 
loves not this Dante, but I must note if she loves no one 
else — no other third-rate gentle that may even himself 
to our relationship ! Her father thinks that the girl who 
has been obedient about tasks and samplers, and has been 
good at her hornbook and her beads, is sure to be as 
manageable, in her teens, in the matter of hearts and 
glances ! But I know better ; the less she says, the more 
I suspect ; the more obedient she looks, the less I trust her. 
Besides, Friar Peter tells me she has that burgher virtue 
that they call humility, and that other virtue they call 
contempt of riches! And how are families to be built 
up to greatness with virtues like those ? Such families 
will fall, not rise ; and I would have my successors not 
fall, nor rise, but soar ! — aye, soar with a falcou's or an 
eagle's flight, above all cravens ! Yes, Beatrice must marry 
to please me, not to please herself; and if she has opinions 
of her own, let her take them to the house of the husband 
I shall select for her ! " 

• • • • • • 

Meanwhile, what thoughts had passed through the mind 
of Beatrice ? Were her parents right to credit the story of 
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Leonora ? Did Beatrice believe it, or did she know it was 
but a blind to hide the truth, and make all but her dear 
self believe he admired Leonora, though in his secret heart 
he thought of none but Beatrice ? (See Yita Nuova, V., 
VI., VIL) This deceit would have missed its aim if Beatrice 
had not understood it. But she, more clear-sighted than 
any one, knew it all ; and, however much she deplored the 
necessity for it, was helpless in the matter. The position 
of things in her home kept her silent, and left her no choice 
but to treasure the stratagem of the sonnet, and take that 
also to her heart, in the loneliness of a solitude that none 
could share. The fervour of the lines, the pain they spoke 
of, were truly for the departure of Leonora ; but not for 
Leonora's self, but because it had been through his intimacy 
with her and her family that he and Beatrice had latterly 
met together. Love's witchcraft was a quick interpreter, 
and the disguise that hid the true meaning from others did 
not veil it from Folco's lovely daughter. 

That evening, at the Ave Maria in San Martino, amid 
the vesper music, her holy thoughts efifaced the earth, its 
troubles, and its cares ; but afterwards, as the folks passed 
out, a steadfast gaze met hers with deference, and was re- 
warded ; for, spite of being fenced round by duenna and 
nurse, she ventured a happy smile that fell, like blessed 
balm, on the heart of her childhood's friend. 

After that golden moment, what to her were her mother s 
ambition, or the friar's plans, and the duenna's talk of icy 
dignity ? The secret spoken to her sole ear in the lines her 
father showed her, was the true feast she inly fed upon ; 
the growing life, the treasured memory, filling her heart 
and vivifying all things. Easier was it to obey the duenna, 
to submit to the tiresome chatter of the nurse, and listen 
to the long tales of tedious prolixity, mixed with reproving 
caution about her fortune and her beauty, while there was 
a reserve of thought, at which her heart throbbed for joy, 
in the recollection of an earnest glance outside St Martin's, 
more precious to her than all on earth besides. Mistress 
Dorcas had not seen it, nor had the lynx-eyed nurse per- 
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ceived it; both of them had, after their wont, condncted 
themselves in the most unexceptionable manner ; yet 
Beatrice, although purposely led away by the wrong door, 
and rated dolorously till they reached home, heeded none 
of their feeble wisdom, nor cared to answer their old-world 
saws. That night, ere she lay down to rest (rest, indeed, 
with a duenna like Mistress Dorcas !), she had to recite 
a lengthy rhyme upon holy dying, a subject then con- 
sidered conducive to the most profitable religious prac- 
tice. But the rhyme also came to an end ; her sweet head 
lay on the pillow, and the last cherished thanksgiving of 
another day was not one of those inculcated by the duenna. 
Had she not seen the dearest of her friends ? Had he not 
told his feeling visibly ? Had they not stood together 
under the same old roof of San Martino, close to the 
ancient safety of the abbey, what time the voice of praise 
was wafted there ? Had she not given him smiles as sweet 
as words, and such as her reserved and earnest nature could 
give to him alone of all she knew ? And though Dorcas 
and nurse had led her out by the wrong door, placing her 
between themselves, had she not, nevertheless, met Alighieri 
with young Amidei, Leonora's brother, by some unaccount- 
able coincidence, within fifty yards of the porch of the 
Portinari ? and, at that spot, had she not (heedless of the 
gorgon on either hand) saluted him so kindly, " of her 
ineflfable goodness," that there had appeared to him '* a 
revelation of bliss itself?" {V'iia Nuova, III.). Then 
came the family supper, the brothers taunting her about 
Dante's verses on the departure of Leonora, about his 
writing being so firm and good — as legible as though he 
were a paid scribe, and wrote for hire ; how lucky Leonora 
was to be the ladye-love of such a poet, and at what time 
their nuptials might be predicted. And Beatrice joined the 
laugh, and heeded nothing. She did not chafe at Leonora's 
posie, nor envy her exaltation. If her brothers followed a 
will o' the wisp, so much the better. If Dorcas was short- 
sighted in more ways than one, it mattered not. Had she 
seen more clearly, not the long rhyme upon the holy dying 
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of a churchman, would she have found impressed on the 
maiden's heart, but a chapter printed in the brightest tints, 
full of tender images ; visions of happy childhood aJd faith- 
ful kindness ; mirage of lovely peace and halcyon calm, 
where the towers of Florence kissed the sky, and sunlight 
and soft breezes kissed the walls, and the bells tolled soft 
music on the air, and guardian angels watched enamoured 
maids. 

Last of all, sleep came, — ^not to sweep off the dream, but 
to prolong its soft and silvery pictures. 

Night ruled the Tuscan city, and stilled the future in 
Time's drowsy arms. The ancient abbey and old St 
Martin's humbler fane, spoke out their tolling voices to the 
night ; and the Portinari houses lay hushed, around the 
chief of them, where slept the purest, rarest jewel of the 
time, not knowing that the love she hoarded could not 
hinder circumstance from being cold and masterful, — even 
to her ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CARRYING THE HOLY FIRE THROUGH THE CITY ON THE 

26th OF MARCH. 

** And mindful that the day is come, 
On all the hearths in Christendom, 
The fires are quench'd, to be again 
Rekindled from the sun, that high 
Is dancing in the clouded sky.'' 

(^Longfellow, Golden Legend^ Part 3.) 

The Baptistery of Florence, gray, old, eight-sided, entered 
by marvellous bronze gates, and not outdone in beauty and 
fitness even by its matchless neighbours, the Campanile and 
the Duomo, is the oldest building within the city. In the 
Pre-Christian ages, it was the temple of Mars, the tutelar 
Deity of Florence ; and, open to the sky, received pagan 
prayers and sacrifices, till it fell into ruin during the 
decline of the Roman Empire. Not until the year of our 
Lord, 589, did it become a Christian Church. In that 
year, the Lombard Queen, Theodolinda, commanded its 
repair, and caused it to be made the Baptistery of the city, 
under the invocation of her favourite saint, St John the 
Baptist. And so, from the year of its first Christian con- 
secration, A.D. 589, to the period of this Chapter, 1283, 
the citizens of Florence, of every rank and degree, had been 
baptized within its walls, according to the law and custom, 
which still continue. But, in those days, the Campanile, 
and the glorious Duomo beside it, not being built nor yet 
even planned, the Baptistery served also as Cathedral and 
chief edifice of the city, on all great occasions. In its 
vicinity stood several minor churches and chapels. Where 
we now have the Campanile, there stood then, the little 
Chapel of San Zenobio, where men and women belonging to 
the company of the Laudesi, or Singers of Praise, were in 
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the habit of meeting daily, to sing the Ave Maria, or even- 
ing seiTice to the Virgin. Around the Baptistery were 
broad ledges of stone, which raised it above the surrounding 
ground, and on these ledges, stood antique sarcophagi, and 
urns, cotemporaiy with the former worship of Mars, but 
still gracing the fane from which Christianity had banished 
the god of war. Other pagan tombs, too, were dotted 
about on the ground around, between the Baptistery and 
the little chapel of San Zenobio, before-mentioned ; as also, 
between the chapel, and another neighbour, which was the 
small Church of the little maiden, Santa Beparata, entered, 
like the Baptistery, by stone ledges, or steps, which, after 
the same manner, encircled the building. This little 
Church of Santa Reparata stood on part of the ground now 
covered by the magnificent and unequalled Duomo. These 
things we have briefly mentioned to show how the old 
Baptistery was then surrounded, and how it looked, in its 
then outer case of flints, (for not yet had it been cased with 
marble), when Florence had no grander building for religious 
pomp and worship, or for such regal or imperial solemnities 
as grew out of the visits of rulers, and their sojourn within her 
walls. If to these uses, we add the baptism of all children, 
whether rich or poor,* we shall realize that the Baptistery 
bore no small part in the private and public life of the time. 
On the 26 th day of March, in the year of our Lord 
1283, fell holy Saturday, the last day of Passion week, 
when, preparatory to the high festival of Easter, the Church 
renewed the elements of fire and water. Every year, on 
holy Saturday, the fires of every house were rekindled and 
reconsecrated, by the ceremony styled *' the giving of holy 

fire."t 

* Yillani, in his Chronicle, gives an instance of the simple manners of 
the Middle Ages, when he states, speaking of the Baptistery of Florence, 
and of the numbers baptized therein, **We find this from the priest 
who baptized the children, because he, to obtain their numbers, for 
every male child whom he baptized at St Jobn^s, dropped in a black bean, 
and for every female child, a white bean." From these he computes 
their number, "in those times." 

+ Still observed at Jerusalem, and the occasion of frequent loss of life. 
An unusually fatal instance of which occurred in 1863. 
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Far back in tlie ages we call unknown, the element of 
Fire had been renewed by the Druids both at the summer 
and the winter solstice ; as in the noted instance of the 
Irish Celts, who, on their great plain of Breg, by the 
palace of Tara, gathered their five kings and five-and- 
twenty chiefs, to receive from the Druids the gift of the 
sacred fire. Even so, in the year 1283, in Florence, did a 
similar rite subsist most christianly ; and, frt>m the baptis- 
tery, was carried forth to every man who sought it through 
the city, fresh fire to rekindle the lamp or hearth of his own 
home. And, in a curious manner, had this belief and cus« 
tom come from the holy precincts of Jerusalem, and from 
the blessed substance of the tomb of Christ. Long had the 
Latin clergy in Jerusalem taught, how, on the vigil of 
Easter day, after the great lamps had been extinguished in 
the Church of the Resurrection, they were straightway re- 
lighted by divine power from the sacred tomb. Men flocked 
from east and west to see this, and to be warmed by a 
flame which they believed healing to both bodily and 
mental diseases. Nay, many were even so excited by the 
miracle, as to be driven to the verge of frenzy, by the very 
sight of the flame issuing from the Holy Sepulchre. How 
is this connected with Florence and with our Baptistery ? 
Li this wise. Florence possessed three chips of the stone of 
the sacred tomb, and with these chips it was that the fire 
was yearly struck, to furnish forth the fresh element for the 
ceremony of the holy fire. Florence had obtained these 
fragments or chips in the following manner : — 

When the city of Jerusalem was captured during the first 
Crusade, it befell that on that 15th day of July 1099, 
Raniero Pazzo of Florence, at the head of 2500 Tuscans, so 
supported the Christian host, as to be the first to plant the 
jstandard of the cross on the city walls. To reward this 
valiant deed, Godefroy de Bouillon gave to Raniero Paz2x> 
the right of quartering the arms of Bouillon, and permitted 
him to split three chips or fragments from the sacred tomb. 
Raniero carried the chips to Florence. Some say he carried 
the light they kindled, riding backwards from Jerusalem to 
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the Amo, and screening the light from every wind Any 
how, the chips were kept at the Church of the SS. Apostoli, 
were thence carried to the Baptistery on every holy Satur- 
day ; and the Pazzi family, for many centuries (earliest 
known date, 1130) held, as their own prerogative, the dig- 
nity of great hereditary torch-bearer.* Villani terms it, 
" Ixi di^nitd che hanno la casa dei Pazzi della grande 
FacelliTia." — (Villani, lib. i. cap. 60.) 

Easter Saturday, as we well know, finishes the long re- 
pression of the forty days of Lent, and the strict observance 
of the week of the Passion. So was it in Florence in the 
year 1283. It was long since music had been heard ; long 
since the bells had rung out their peals ; long since festive 
sounds had made men's blood flow quicker. Easter, always 
so welcome, was hailed again with joy by the expectant 
city. On holy Saturday, their own particular festival, the 
Pazzi, with their chief as great hereditary torch-bearer, 
would issue from their towers with a noble train. 

Less would have been enough to spur the mettle of their 
rivals, the Donati, hereditary enemies of whoever aimed at pre- 
cedence of wealth or influence ; and, at that time, commanded 
by one who remains in history as a type of the patrician of 
the Middle Ages; being no less than Messer Corso Donati, "a 
man," says the contemporary chronicler, good old Dino Com- 
pagni, "like to the Roman Catiline, but more cruel; of gentla 
blood, handsome person, a pleasing speaker,of courtly manners, 
subtle mind, and continually bent on evil doing. Messer Corso 
Donati was, for his pride, sumamed the Baron, wherefore, 
when he passed through, many clamoured, ' Long live the 
Baron !' and the whole city appeared to be his own. Vain- 
glory was his guide, and he undertook many enterprises." — 
(Dino Compagni, CroTiaca, p. 498.) 

The citizens could not but be fearful and apprehensive of a 
fray between some or other of the great houses, and felt pretty 

* Since the above date the ceremony has differed slightly in different 
centuries. The chips were first kept at the Santi Apostoli, then at San 
Biagio, and next carried (after the destruction of San Biagio) from the 
Canto dei Pazzi to the Duomo. 
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sure that the Donati and Pazzi would come to blows if they 
cr)uld ; but still they hoped for good from the new govern- 
nu'iit of the Priori, instituted, as we. have seen, in the previous 
year,. 1282. On this holy Saturday, men's thoughts swayed 
them to this great house and that, as relationship, connec- 
tion, or social influence might lead them to incline. Those 
who were timid barred their doors. The bold rather hoped 
for a fight ; the philosophical and theoretical cared not 
The now government knew exactly what they would allow, 
and wliat they would not ; and so the festival of holy Satur- 
day came round to all as usual 

Dense crowds buzzed round the Baptistery,- came out of 
and went into the neighbouring churches ; country people in 
Hocks thronged among the surrounding Pagan and Chris- 
tian tombs,* heaving and falling like the waters of a fall 
tide within some land-locked bay. 

Inside the Baptistery were the bishop, the clergy, the rul- 
ing priori, witli their secretaries ; the people's captain, the 
city standard-bearer, the law dignitaries, the heads of guilds, 
the chiefs of noble and great citizen houses, abbots, priests, 
monks, friars, and the chief ladies of the city. Without the 
gates, stood men-at-arms, both horse and foot, keeping guard 
at tlie east door, next to the porphyry pillars won by the 
Pisan galleys at Majorca. 

You observed a lull among the multitudes, and a percep- 
tible Imsh of tongues, as of some current of awenstruck 
thought or feeling ; and, as you watched, there came 
through, topping the waiting crowd, the serried squadron of 
the Pazzi, well-mounted, stout, and strong. Their leader 
alighted first, his eldest son holding his stirrup. His 
comrades closed around him ; all dofifed their helmets, and 

* These sculptured sarcophagi were removed at the paving of the 
Square in 1293, ten years after this chapter. They were first placed in 
the church of Santa Rcparata, and again transported elsewhere on the 
building of the Duomo, since which they have been used for the inter- 
ment of illustrious persons, popes, bishops, and nobles, as the custom of 
those days was. In their first place, around the Baptistery of St John, 
they arc mentioned by Boccaccio, under the name of Archiy when Guido 
Cavalcanti to escape from Betto Brunelleschi and his horsemen, leaps 
over them, and gets away. — (^Decameror^y Sixth Day, Ninth Tale.) 
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strode into the Baptistery, just as the peal of praise, with 
hymns of joy, gave out the loudest tones from the priests 
and people. Sweet incense curled up in the dim soft light of 
" beautiful St John," and, at the given time, a shout arose 
as the bishop struck the chips of the sacred tomb, and a 
great flash and flame lighted the ancient walls, gilded the 
three tiers of pilasters and the bold surrounding cornice, 
showed the uplifted eyes of every worshipper, and fired the 
auditory with a new delight. The fire, the fire, the sacred, 
holy fire ! Then pealed the mighty voices of the crowd, 
taking the cry beyond ; and a murmur flew that the great 
torch would soon be out among them. Within the Baptis- 
tery the lights of the sanctuary were rekindled, and priests 
and patricians joined in one burst of sound, for the great 
gift of fire had come. Loud rose the mighty chorale, 
" Gloria in Excelsis Deo," fiinging aloft the meed of human 
praise, while the bishop lighted the silver lamp before the 
altar ; and next the torch to be borne through the city by 
the great torch-bearer. The Pazzi, within and without the 
building, waited and watched their leader. The horses at 
the door waited too, like the henchmen, for the more 
fortunate who had entered in. Yet all were awe-struck 
and still, waiting for the torch, curbing the desire to escort 
it onward, but bridling their impatience as they watched. 

At last, old John dei Pazzi, their hoary leader, taller by a 
whole hand's breadth than the tallest there, scarred in full 
many a fight, and gaunt and grey ; stiff too, since his 
last service against the Moslems, strode to the altar, 
gave a piece of gold, and received the great torch of the 
Sacred Fire. "This in memory of Raniero, my forefather," 
said he, *' and the cross he planted, and the holy tomb he 
saw." Carrying the torch, he neared the east door of the 
Baptistery, passed out, mounted his horse, and, holding 
aloft the fire, commenced his passage through the people. 
Hoarse shouts of welcome met him, delighted greetings from 
the expectant crowd. The fire, fresh lighted by the chips 
of the very tomb, was to be given to all, all, all ! Happy 
were those whom old John passed the first, as his «^^^4l 
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pranced down the path among the tombs ! Happy the 
dames who felt, on their smiling faces, the hot breath of his 
huge torch ! The nurses held their babes to be dazed and 
dazzled by its glare. Lovers, near their wedding day, 
secured the earliest light for the Madonna lamp of their 
future home. Some took to give forth again ; others took 
only for themselves. Lady-abbesses waited at convent 
doors to see the fire handed to them afresh as the Pazzi 
passed. Monks, sacristans, bedesmen, trimmers of lights in 
sanctuaries, all thronged to and fro, and so the chief of the 
Pazzi left the Baptistery, and carried the great torch into 
the city, escorted by fifty gentlemen, '* lances," in plate 
armour, with two attendants apiece.* 

The sanctity of the festival, reverence for Easter time, 
and the impossibility of manoeuvring in a crowd, kept the 
two foUowings of adverse parties for some time at bay; 
while both Donati and Pazzi recollected the scores they 
had to wipe off, knew full well what was at hand, and 
hoped the fray would fall out nearer their own towers than 
those of their enemies ; for it is pleasanter to see arrows 
shot out of your own loop-holes than through the slits in 
your adversary's walls. Such might be the thoughts and 
wishes of the chiefs; while they, amid their respective clans- 
men or consorti, seemed bent but on the ceremony of the 
day in their respective quarters. 

Through streets and squares ran merry quips and cranks, 
jocund sayings and smart replies among the young. Banter 
often circled among the crowd, and taunt, point, and re- 
partee enlivened the talk and chatter. 

Friar Peter followed the Pazzi for some time, silently 
enough ; but when a wool-comber, on whose arm a pretty 
girl was leaning in her best attire, called out, '* Fling us a 
word. Friar Peter !" he answered sharply : 



* A similar belief in Holy Fire appeared in more recent times among 
ouraelves. In Yorkshire, in the fifth year of the cattle plague of 1745 
and 1757, it was believed that a guardian angel had descended, bringing 
fire with him. The farmers, far and near, smoked their cattle with the 
celestial element. 
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'' Tis bad housekeeping, says the fable. 
For gaudy gear to pinch the table." 

And, as a knot of crones laughed at the wool-comber's 
sweetheart, the Friar added : 

" Each crone who owns an empty shelf, 
Was once the queen of Loye herself ; 
But now she's wrinkled, dry, and brown, 
Is scold and pest to all the town." 

Whereon, the crowd laughed, and none louder than the 
wool-comber and his pretty Bettina. At a convent gate 
near St Martino, the porteress and the nun's gardener 
stood to receive the fire. As it happened they were both 
lame, and being jostled by one of the horses, the porteress 
felL " Lift her carefully," cried John dei Pazzi, and it was 
done ; but Friar Peter, determined on his joke, no matter 
at whose cost, called out : 

'' To one-legged husband give a limping wife, 
Of lameness then between them comes no strife." 

This was a broad and bad joke, which the better sort 
resented, but the crowd enjoyed it, and cheered the Friar, 
who kept himself a little longer in their eye, though the 
Pazzi began to near the Donati quarter. Certainly, no one 
knew so many proverbs as Friar Peter — not that he in- 
vented them ; he never spoke one that was not a household 
word among his hearers, but he had the knack of hitting 
the passing humour, or sudden casualty, just as might suit 
the moment. 

In lighting their torches, some were successful and 
quick, others tardy. At such times he would say : 

'' The cow with the stag swore herself to be peer, 
But the very first ditch did her folly show clear.'' 



or again : 



" Smoke rises high in air. 

Wind floats bad air away, — 
And so, at market and at fair, 
More than one ass doth bray.*' 



\ 
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Once, when some one grew angry with him, he answered : 

*^ The mortar that hath garlic braised, 
Will smell of garlic while 'tis used ; 
Therefore — reply not, lest for ever, 
You prove of two fools who's the bigger." 

Here, some of the Donati began to ride up and jostle 
from behind the younger and less important of the Pazzi. 
A cry rose that other Donati were approaching from the 
front, which was true, and Friar Peter knew it, for he 
straightway vanished down an alley, and was heard no 
more. 

" San Donate Cavalieri ! " cried voice after voice among 
the adherents of Messer Corso, whereon, the Pazzi closing 
round their leader, who had backed into a more open space, 
shouted their own cry, " Paga Pazzi ! " in answer to the 
Donati. 

*' Easter, my Lords ! Easter ! '' shrieked the crowd, and 
cowered, scattered, and retreated in all directions. But 
Messer Corso, coming up in his usual disdainful manner, 
cried, " Hand to hand this time, old John ! hand to 
hand ! " 

John dei Pazzi, scarcely taken by surprise, passed the 
fire to his eldest son, like himself strong of limb and tall, 
and bade him take his place and ride on through the parts 
of the city still unsupplied. Then, shouldering lance and 
shield, said one word, "Ready." But, while the two 
leaders fought, their followers were unable to stand idle 
and look on. The Donati furiously and with a rush, 
charged the Pazzi, and the conflict became general. Soon 
were battered helmets, broken shields, bloody hands, aching 
heads, sword gashes, dagger thrusts, and wounds from 
lances, where, but an hour before, each knight shone in his 
burnished panoply. Horses, too, had their share of suffer- 
ing, for varlets of the opposing sides had a trick of creep- 
ing among the most costly, and ripping them with knives. 
But, of Corso Donati, or John dei Pazzi, it was still hard to 
say who would fall first, when the city guard came on the 
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scene, bringing with them the Bishop and certain priests, 
who commanded the two lecwiers, in God's name, to make 
a truce, and not shed blood at the Easter time. 

Hot as they were and angry, both chiefs respected the 
mediation of the Bishop, and, after some diflSculty, began 
to listen to his words on the duties of Christian men at 
Easter-tide. Seeing which, many citizens, whom the fight 
had scared, came out of their houses and fetched more 
priests to help and tend the wounded. 

" By the cross of God ! " said Corso Donati, " I wish I 
had met them where we had been as far from a shaven 
cowl as from here to Rome ! " and the citizens, and guild- 
brethren, crowding on the scene, with no mind that either 
Fazzi or Donati should have their own way any longer, 
the adherents of both sides drew off, with their respective 
chiefs, to their own towers, carrying their wounded with 
them, and followed by such Jewish and Arabian doctors 
as had in haste caught up their satchels and hastened on 
the scene. 

Some went in with the Pazzi and some with the Donati, 
to give attendance to the chiefs and their sons. For 
lesser persons, the ladies of each house, helped by the 
chaplains who lived with them, practised the minor matters 
of the surgeon's art, and brought out unguents, bandages, 
and medicine broths. So what with Apostolicon (a sove- 
reign plaister), and bindings of white wax, with potent 
charms, and certain signings of three several crosses upon 
every wound, the ladies and the chaplains did very well ; 
the Jews and Arabs reported but few fatal hurts, and on 
the whole, little loss had been sustained. " And now, 
chaplain," said Corso Donati, " to show you that my hurts 
are trivial, and as my gracious lady had better rest herself, 
for the sake of the bold boy I expect, bring me a cup of 
Aleatico, and 111 repeat to you the elegy you would have 
droned over my corse, if I had not lived for another day : 
' Here lies my noble lord, Messer Corso Donati, who was as 
brave as St George, as strong as Sampson, and as cunning 
as the deviL Many a lordly dinner have I eaten at h\& 
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board, and many a lordly oath I have failed to chide him 
for. He was a rare judge of a fine woman, a goodly horse, 
and a pipe of wine. A new cloak, and a hood laid with 
budge, did he bestow on me twice in the year; but, in 
respect of religion, as he never sought my guidance, I know 
nothing about his soul.' Now, Don Bindaccio, to console 
you for not having spoken this elegy over my dead body, 
you shall drink confusion to the Pazzi in hot water, while I 
drink the same in a good hanap of Monte Pulciano." 

" When your Lordship is out of humour, you are wont 
to order hot water for the poor chaplain's supper," replied 
Don Bindaccio, with something of a wry face, — was he not 
but that very day out of the abstinences of Lent ! — " but 
your valoiu: was so conspicuous over the Pazzi that you 
should rather ask me to make merry in your honour, and 
drink confusion to them in something more comforting than 
the liquid element, which I could never abide." 

''Never!" echoed Messer Corso laughing. "Besides which, 
my lord," continued the chaplain ; " it is part of my duty 
to see you be moderate, and do not heat your blood after 
the dressing of your wounds. Monte Pulciano hath a 
luscious aromatic flavour from its princely purple hue ; it is 
finely tempered with a pleasant astringency that consoles 
the palate, but even now, while binding your hurts, Ebn ben 
Ezra warned me to keep you cool ; so, with your Lordship's 
indulgence, I will transfer a portion of the Pulciano unto 
myself" 

So saying, Don Bindaccio poured half the contents of 
the hanap into his own bowl, and drank it off before 
Moiser Corso could say nay. 



BOOK L— CHAPTER V. 

THE SCRIBE AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

" To transcribe books which Jesus Christ loves, by which the know- 
ledge of Him is diffused, His precepts taught and the practice of them 
inculcated^ is a most useful employment.^' 

{Thomas d Kempis, — Thomas Hamerken. 1380 — 1470.) 

^' Before the Reformation, there lay concealed in almost every part of 
Europe .... many persons who adhered tenaciously to the doctrines 
which the Waldenses, Wickliffites and Hussites had maintained, some in 
a disguised, and others in a more open and public manner.'' 

{Mosheim, Eccles. Hist, Centy. xvi. c. 3. § 2, 5.) 

In the small room of the lowly dwelling, where Master 
Folco had visited him, sate the scribe, Stephen Capchicot, 
pursuing his laborious trade, at a high desk, on which lay 
the manuscript he was copying. Inks of many colours, 
gold, silver, carmine, ultra-marine, and sepia, were ranged 
on narrow shelves, above his hands ; and, while he laboured, 
with brush, or pen, between the lines, word followed word 
with a slow nicety and precision, of which the writer of the 
modem demotic knows nothing. Year after year he had 
sat thus, " transcribing " (as the motto of our chapter 
states,) " such books as Jesus Christ loves." 

Beside him, on a low stool, resting her back against his 
chair, sat his pretty daughter Fleurette, a girl of sixteen. 
Her task was to embroider a pair of those rich shoes for 
ladies, at that time called vestigie, or contigie, akin to the 
embroidered slippers which the fair sex bought till lately, at 
Florence, as a special product of the city. When orders for 
embroidery became slack, Fleurette followed, also, her 
father's trade of copyist, in the more humble avocation 
of transcribing lesson books and catechisms. To these, she 
sometimes added the cheaper kind of short mamiala q€ 
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devotion. A tortoise, one of those mild, motionless 
creatures, so common in Italy, lay on the floor ; and, from 
the roof hung a bird-cage, tenanted by a blind thrusL 
The room was clean, and neat ; and, by scanty adornment, 
kept a certain air of taste and elegance in its poverty. 
The settle was rude, but clean ; the table, worm-eaten, yet 
bright ; above the stove, hung a rude picture of the 
Ascension, and from the roof-beams were strung two drink- 
ing gourds, containing sprigs of funereal box from the 
grave of Fleurette's mother. In a recess, were the maiden's 
lowly couch ; the willow basket, in which she carried out her 
embroidery ; and an old chest, which formed her writing 
table. A rank of shelves showed the wooden trenchers 
they used ; a few iron cups ; the inevitable box for salt ; 
and the two copper pans that were all their cooking gear. 
In a smaU window, high up in the room wall, bloomed a 
rose-tree, that belonged to Fleurette, and, like herself, 
throve wondrously in that poor abode. In person, Fleurette 
was extremely pretty, betraying her French descent by the 
peculiarly arch and happy expression of a face, not 
classically perfect, but so winning and affectionate, that to 
see it was to love and to remember. A mass of jetty hair 
wreathed her graceful head, and was kept from falling 
behind by a bronze bodkin. Like the maidens, in Giotto's 
picture of Francis of Assisi espousing Poverty, she wore a 
robe of coarse green cambray, and, more than aught else, 
resembled an antique statue in her simplicity. 

" If those contigie, daughter, are for the Countess Magda- 
lene," said Stephen Capchicot, '' I hope they be well nigh 
finished, for I want money, and she is one that pays at once. 
I need more gold and silver. These burnished back-grounds 
require so much ! ... is thy work ready to carry home V* 

''Not yet, Father," replied Fleurette, looking into the 
old man s face ; *' but we need not wait for the contigie. I 
have a light heart since Master Folco's money paid the 
rent, — all will go well now, I have a little in hand, though 
not sufiicient to buy gold, — they sell it so dear ; but the 
Countess Magdalene will advance part of the price of my 
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work if I ask her, she is so kind and so indulgent. I wish 
I could be a child again, and be suffered to stay thelre to 
play with her niece, the lady Beatrice ! those were happy 
days ! I am sure the young lady learns iQumining to help 
our need, for she knows we are poor, and work hard. She 
often told me to go to her if ever I had trouble. May I 
ask for a little money on account of my embroidery, father ?" 
''No, daughter," rejoined the scribe. "Patience is our 
lot : — it must have its perfect work. — Stitch on till thy 
task is done. Ask no favours, if we can live without them. 
The time may come when we may need the few friends we 
have. I hear such Avamings from secret brethren, beside the 
signs I myself discern, that I would fain reserve the services 
of the charitable for a darker day. Oh child, let not thy 
yoimg glad heart turn from the sad experience of thy father, 
forsake not his persecuted faith, his painful steadfastness. 
They may track me as a beast to his lair ; their judges may 
take my life, for they know I am one of the hidden 
people who protest against them ; — but faU not thou away, 
oh my daughter ! Stand fast in the faith of thy martyred 
mother, and when thou art brought before the paganism 
that rules at Rome, and has its fell Inquisitors in every 
place, declare the truth as I have taught it thee ! When 
holy Paul was brought before Felix the governor, by priests 
as persecuting as these, he denied not, but said, ' I confess, 
unto thee that after the way which they call heresy, so 
worship I the God of my fathers, believing aU things which 
are written in the law and the prophets.' (Acts xxiv. 
14.) A dream was sent to me last night to prepare me 
for coming evil. Listen while I unfold it to thee. I saw 
our Lord enthroned in Heaven. His countenance was 
troubled, for he had been looking on the earth. He turned 
him to the Saints who stood round the throne, and said, 
' I repent me that I have called the Church my Spouse, 
the earth hath forsaken my way, and she who plants her 
title as my Spouse in the eyes of men, has become false. I 
proclaim a divorce. No Church deserves the title; but the 
collective Church that shall be gathered out of east and 
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west, and north, and south ; the company of whoever did my 
works, and were not praised of men ; — ^these will I acknow- 
ledge at the last day. Henceforth shall no particular 
Church be Spouse of mine.'* That vision, Fleurette, hath 
invigorated my faith. If I be led forth on a charge of 
Heresy, I will repeat it to them ; and if they destroy my 
body, remember thou that they cannot harm my souL God 
shield thee, daughter, in that day ! — but now while we are 
at ease and quiet, join with me in our evening Psalm." 

Fleurette's sweet face had followed her father's words with 
looks of triumph. She betrayed no fear, but obediently 
raised her voice in the twenty-seventh Psalm, '* The Lord is 
my Light and my Salvation.'* They had reached the fifth 
verse, " and set me upon a rock of stone, " when the latch 
of the door moved, and the scribe rose to admit an elderly 
woman, a servant of the Countess Magdalene. '* I am sent, 
good Stephen," said she, "with ajar of honey for yourself 
and daughter, and a florin and a half for the needlework 
the damsel has in hand. My lady is to travel to-morrow, 
to Paterno, for the feast of the consecration of the church she 
has builded for the village folk. Next week we shall return, 
after the May feastings, but my lady feared you might want 
the money, and so sent me with it — ^" 

The scribe took the gold gratefully, and was not slow in 
thanks, but Fleurette laughed for joy. "It has come so 
pleasantly, my Fabia ;" she exclaimed ; " tell the Countess 
I humbly kiss her hand, and say the embroidered shoes 
look like a flower-garden, and that I will bring them early 



*In the last year of Pope Urban Vril. (1623—44), an Italian writer, 
Ferrante Pallavicini, ventured on this bold idea, in his Divorzio Celeste. 
He was a partizan of the Duke of Parma, against the Pope, and wrote in 
safety under the protection of the Venetian Republic ; but being persuaded 
by a Frenchman who was his friend, to make a journey into France, he 
was, unawares, led to Avignon, where the friend dropped the mask, and 
proved himself a spy of the Roman Inquisition. Scarcely had they 
arrived in the city, when the author of the Divorzio Celeste was seized 
and imprisoned. After being tried for apostasy and high treason 
Pallavicini was condemned and beheaded on the 5th March 1644. (M. 
£. Quinet in his Ultramontanisme^ pp. 201-3, makes some good refloctLons 
on this subject.) 
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in the day to-morrow ; but tell us, Fabia, is the lady Beatrice 
to accompany her Aunt ?" 

"Yes," replied the gossip, "do you not know? She 
worked the altar-cloth, and made it as bright as a May- 
morning, just like herself ? and the Lord Bishop is to travel 
with us, and that waiting-man of his, who spits out his 
words like the pips of a pomegranate, some single, and some 
together. I always laugh at that fellow. We shall have a 
grand feast, and the Castle full of guests, but I am glad the 
sweet young lady is permitted this time to come without 
that ugly old duenna, so that she will be free to amu^e her- 
self a few days with us. — God bless her lovely face for its 
beauty and kindness ! but I may not stay long, Master 
Stephen, I must be going, for I have many things to 
prepare against the journey." 

" Say to your noble lady we are humble debtors to her 
good ladyship's bounty. Mistress Fabia, and that we pray 
all happiness to herself, and a safe return to my Lord her 
husband, and the young Lord her son." 

" Ay, indeed," rejoined Mistress Fabia departing. " Sore 
and sorry should I be to travel so far off as they have gone — 
but folks say there is a special blessing on those who are 
pilgrims to Holy Land ! Good even to ye !" 

Fleurette kindled the lamp, and the psalm was recom- 
menced where it had been interrupted. " And now shall He 
lift up mine head above mine enemies round about me ; " 
from which they sang to the end ; " oh tarry thou the 
Lord's leisure ; be strong and He shall comfort thine heart, 
and put thou thy trust in the Lord." Stephen Capchicot 
buried his head in his hands, and did not talk to his child, 
or work, as was his wont. 

" Thou art sad this evening, dear father, " said pretty 
Fleurette. " Would that the cruel Friars had not spoken 
harshly to thee ! We have never injured any of them, and 
thou hast laboured at less price for them than for the gentry, 
but they be hard masters to poor folks. Nevertheless, take 
heart, father." 

" For myself, " replied the scribe, " I care little. It is 
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for thee I grieve, so young, so helpless, so like thy blessed 
mother ! — For me, my lease of life eamiot be long, and I 
have been no happier than my fathers were. Since Peter 
Waldo first employed my great-grand-uncle to put the four 
gospels into French for daily reading, — and that is a hundred 
years ago — our family, from father to son, have never rested 
from persecution." 

Who was our great-grand -uncle, father ? " 
He was a good priest and learned. Peter Waldo was 
in those days a wealthy merchant, settled in Lyons, and he 
loved my great-grand-uncle, because they had been children 
at school together in the same town ; which town, my 
daughter, was Valdune, in the Marquisate of Lyons. Since 
then, it is my belief the Friars have been instituted solely 
to oppress and destroy our people. They never lose sight 
of any who have once offended their church. They follow 
malice to the children and the children's children. Bloody 
Friar Robert took the life of my grandfather in 1236. My 
great-grandad perished at the hands of those dreadful Inqui- 
sitors, Reynerus de Sacco* and Brother Guide of the Hos- 
pitallers, about 1200. These were destroyed for reviving 
the faith and piety, and for censuring the ungodly, and 
their abuses of worship and discipline, i lived as they had 
lived, and my turn to suffer came in due course." 

" But father, dear," said Fleurette, " surely in this rich 
city they will not find time to think of any so poor and 
insignificant as we are ? Do not apprehend trouble now, 
dearest ; cheer up, my father." 

The scribe's mind had gone back to other scenes. " Thy 
darling mother," said he, mournfully, " she also used to 
prattle hope to me as thou dost. She, too, was always sure 
that trouble would not come, and that there could be little 

♦ For details concerning these Hospitallers, see Philip a Limborch's 
Historia Inquisitionis, lib. I. caput ix., " Mittitque eh Fratres Raynerium 
et Guidonem Ordinis Hospitaliorum Conditorem, ut per eos hasretici con" 
v>ertantur" etc. 

Concerning Brother Robert, see the same, lib. I. caput xiv., ^^ Horum 
von niininms fuit Frater Robertus .... quod Waldenses .... atrodU" 
dioxaret et promiscux ad ignem danmaret,^^ etc., etc. 
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danger for us who possessed nothing. God knows she 
moved little abroad, and did not know the world ; seldom 
leaving home, save to fetch water or to help a neighbour, 
or travel afoot with me to hear our preachers, in the woods, 
or on the hills ; for she was so passing beautiful I did not 
venture to take her t6 those secret meetings, for which we 
must have gone through the city streets. Nevertheless, 
one black day, she and I were seized by the Dominican 
assessors (for the Dominicans had the Inquisition of all that 
country, as the Franciscans have all Tuscany here), and she 
I were led to their judgment, along with some aged monks, 
of divers convents, who, by the grace of God, had read His 
word, and come to see the truth as we had. They were 
imprisoned and afterwards burned ; but we, after many 
months, were released, with the cursed badge of the duck's 
foot fixed to our clothing,* and the crimson socks upon our 
feet. We were ordered to stand at mass every Sunday, in 
a particular place in their churches, to enter by a particular 
door, and to dip our fingers in a particular bowl of holy 
water. All this was grievous to bear, — ^but there was no 

* A duck's foot cut in red cloth and sewed upon the breast of the coat, 
gown, or cloak, was the badge of public excommunication in the south of 
France as late as the sixteenth century. The Parliament of Bordeaux, 
14th May 1578, commanded, " U dit signal rouge a la poitrine en forme de 
pied de guit" (canard), {Ordonnance a la Ville de Casteljaloux). Again, on the 
12th August 1581, to the jurisdiction of Capbreton, the same Parliament 
commands : — " Porter un signal rouge sur leurs acoutrements et a Vendroit 
de leur poitrine^ en forme de pied de guit, auxquels Gahets et Capots la dite 
Cour enjoint d'obeir et porter le dit signal d peine du fouet et avire plus 
grande peine telle que de droit par raison." 

In the city of Bordeaux itself, the red duck's foot was worn on the left 
shoulder. These enactments did not disappear totally till 1639, when 
some of the country clergy, moved at last by a more humane spirit, pro- 
cured their disuse. The duck's foot badge led to the Waldenses and 
Albigenses being commonly called " Canards de Savoie,"*^ whence they 
came into France. The history of this strange badge has exercised the 
researches of many learned men, and is still under discussion ; many 
theories as to its origin having been suggested during the last three cen- 
turies. Nearly all these are brought into view in the valuable work of 
the erudite Francisque-Michel, Histoire des Races Maudites de la France 
et de FEspagne, 2 vols., Paris, 1847, to whose pages we refer the inquisi- 
tive antiquarian, promising that he will find in them much more than in 
any other work on the same subject, although it is diffuse, and requires 
the sfudent's virtue of patience. 
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help. The red duck's foot was on our breasts, the crimson 
socks were on our feet, and if we had not worn them, our 
feet would have been run through with iron. Such was the 
law. We had no remedy. We submitted. Our preachers 
commanded patience, and we obeyed. I bore it as best I 
might, and so did thy blessed mother, till, in the church, 
men began to observe how beautiful she was, and one most 
cruel day, a company of armed men invaded our peace, and 
liore her from my cottage, while I appealed to God and 
man in vain. We belonged to a race bitterly distressed 
and persecuted, but this was worse than all. Constantly 
did I wander with our friends in search of her, and hoped 
against hope for long. One day as I lingered near a certain 
castle, where I had reason to think she was, I saw the 
drawbridge lowered, and men brought out a corpse upon an 
open bier. There were no tapers ; there was no cross ; 
neither priest nor chorister. My heart misgave me. I 
ventured near, and, woe is me, I beheld the sweet, small 
hand of your dear mother hanging helplessly from the 
brancard. I recognised on it the same broad golden ring 
she loved so much, with which, God help me, her life had 
been joined to mine. I know not how I bore it ; but the 
servants, seeing my despair, were so merciful as not to 
drive me from her ; and I kissed her hand before they 
buried her. They dared not answer questions ; but tbey 
let me follow. I saw them bury her, beside a hedge, like 
one for whom Jesus Christ had never died. I was so 
crushed and broken that, if I had met her murderer, I 
could not have smitten him. Oh, my child, seeing that the 
devil is the prince of this world, therefore must we be 
content to let him pass through his country ! And surely 
he passed over me ; for the natural self-assertion and inde- 
pendence of a man ebbed out of me. How long I lay 
beside her grave, I know not. Some of our people, looking 
for me through the night, found me and led me home; but 
hope was dead ; even prayer lost its comfort. A vision ^f 
your mother followed me wherever I went, calling on me 
to leave the land, and take thee to some kinder clime. 
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where such as me and thee might live in peace. There 
was a room, known to our people in Lyons, where meetings 
were held to relieve the most unfortunate. I repaired 
thither, 

" The motto of our people was written there, darling,* 
* 'post teneh'ds spero.' They urged me to have hope. 
The kindly women spoke of thy tenderness and beauty. I 
see the whole company before me now. The elders gave 
me money ; they prayed for me ; they encouraged me to 
go elsewhere, and follow my calling as a scribe. They gave 
me needful letters, and settled for me the manner of my 
journey, more by night than by day ; and the houses where 
thou and I could be helped onward. 

" My child, Christianity is the first religion God gave to 
man that was not national. All the previous beliefs were 
national and peculiar, each one restricted to its own people. 
But Christianity came, for all nations, free alike to every 
kindred, and tongue, and people. So I knew that in every 
land I should find brethren ; but the men of our sect 
advised me to go to Florence, because it was the country 
of thy mother — and her sisters and brothers would lov^ 
thee ; and for myself, I knew that in Florence, since the 
persecutions of Peter Martyr (who began as one of us, but, 
Judas-like, betrayed his Lord), there had ever been hidden 
disciples in the brave old city. I followed their advice 
and came here : though thou knowest with how many^mis^ 
givings ; for a hare hunted by the hounds is safer than a 
disciple tracked by the Bishop of Rome. He feigns himself 
the leader of the sheep, . . . • but the revenues the sheep 
pay to him, do they go, as they ought, to protect the weak 
and feed the poor ? By this sign, out of many, shalt thou 
know him. Well, child, they blessed me with many 
prayers ; and at last they clad me in a coat that had never 
borne the hated mark of the duck's foot.-|* By their assist- 

* The device or motto of the "Waldenses, or Pauvres de Lyon, was ^^Post 
ienebras spero, Felicitatis judex dies ultimus,'*^ (^Menestrier, Iliste. de Lyon^ 
p. 220.) 

+ The descendants of the persecuted Waldenses are still called caignardf 
in Dauphiny and parts of Switzerland, this being their corruption of 

£ 
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ance I escaped. The wife of one of them conducted thee 
to me, and we fled to the Italian coast After divers wan- 
derings, I fixed myself in this city of Florence, a free and a 
brave city, but I fear me the foes of the hidden ones are wax- 
ing strong. If I am taken, daughter, fly to the Countess Mag- 
dalene, or to the Lady Beatrice ; they will be able to protect 
thee, and God be thy shield, so thou deny Him not, nor let 
the fear of man outweigh the fear of Him who is the maker 
and judge of all I Art thou old enough to hear what I 
have concealed from thee ? Be discreet and quiet. In a 
hole in the floor, behind where the tortoise lies, I have 
hidden a little purse for thee against evil days, not enough 
to bribe our enemies (neither would I risk it so), but it 
will be of use to thee. Reveal it not. Keep it for thy 
greatest need ; and in the matter of thy woman's industry 
and necessary craft, I counsel thee to hold fast to thine 
embroidery. If any trouble befall thee, darling, when I am 
gone, hie thee to the Lady Countess, or to her sweet and 
gentle niece, the Lady Beatrice, whom I pray God to bless 
And prosper, for she looketh to me as one who is not far 
from the kingdom of heaven. Stick to thy needlework, 
child ; it will occupy thee among the women. Pen-labour 
was good, while thou couldest help thy father ; but, if thou 
art left alone, the other will advantage thee most safely. 
Lastly, if I be accused, do not despair. If I be led away, 
be not too much cast down. No man knoweth the mind 
of the Lord : or in what manner it may please Him to shew 
forth the honour of His servants. But as for thee, my little 
one, who can tell but He may spare thee for thy mother's 
sake \ " 

canard, the ancient sign or emblem of excommunication in the south of 
France, the country of that puzzle of antiquarians, La Reive Pedauque 
(Pied d'oie), who no doubt was Bertha, daughter of King Didier, who 
by her maniage with Charlemagne, incurred the wrath of Pope Stephen, 
770. She was represented at Ste Marie de Neslcs, Sainte Benigne de 
Dijon, St P^re de Nevers, St Pour^ain in Auvergne, and elsewhere, with 
a gOLtc foot, her punishment for contempt of the papal censure. The 
same eign or emblem was used, cut in cloth, and affixed as a mark of 
iiifaii y to the AValdenses. (See Bullet, Memoires de la Langue Celttqite, 
articles Cacodel, Cacosi, and Cacous.) 
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Fleurette replied, but not in words : she answered in 
tender kisses, and soft caresses, sweet touches of her rosy, 
pouting lips, and the pressing of her downy cheeks against 
the pits and furrows of her father's face. She hid his white 
head in her circling arms, and rocked him, as though he 
had been an infant, and she his mother. Then Nature 
broke down the barrier of her short-lived courage ; she 
gazed lovingly into his eyes, then burst out into tears, and 
they wept together. 

• • • • 

It was a night later, that Fleurette was relating to her 
father some fresh kindnesses that she had received, while 
delivering the embroidered contigie to the departing Coun- 
tess ; was telling him of the gifts the Lady Beatrice had 
bestowed on her, a new kerchief, and a tidy or housewife, 
well filled with working gear, and silks of many hues. 
" She too, like you, dear father, advised embroidery, 
instead of scribe-work,* and promised me some Damascus 
satin to be deftly flowered." Such, and much more, was 
his daughter's merry chatter, after the la\)our of the day, 
and after the evening Psalm ; and Stephen Capchicot listened 
to her, and thought how peaceful they were, and happy, when 
a noise in the street outside turned them both pale. Never 
unprepared, he took from its nook a small roll of parchment, 
placed it within his gaberdine, and Ustened again. The roll 
was the confession of his faith, prepared and kept in readi- 
ness for danger, or sickness, or approach of death. Such 
scrolls were carried to their graves, in those days, by men 
like him, and within the memoiy of the present chronicler, 
divers of them have been disinterred; notably, three, in the 
neighbourhood of Montpelier, lying on the breasts of the 
dead, and plainly legible, after the lapse of many cen- 
turies. 

* Sarti attributes the errors and omissions of many MSS. to the fact of 
their having been transcribed by women as cheaper workers. The writ- 
ing of men was better, and fetched a higher price. He states the cost of 
copying a Bible to have been eighty lire, without pictures ; but a Missal, 
in gold and colours, could not be had for less than two hundred florins. 
(^Sarti, de Profess, Bononias^ t. I. pars. i. 4S1.) 
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Fleurette needed no explanation. She understood that 
danger and peril were at hand. Presently a plank of their 
door was started with a carpenter's tool and fell to the 
cottage floor. Through the opening she discerned masked 
men with lighted lanthoms. A hand was pushed in, which 
felt for the inside bolt, and pulled it aside ; the door opened 
and the lowly room was filled by the Tnunicipi or town 
ofiicers of the Inquisition.* 

"These, my child," said Capchicot, "are the men I 
dreaded. They have come. Take thou good courage." 
Then turning to the intruders he said : 

" Peace be with you, sirs 1" 

" Come with us, Stephen, but first we have to manacle 
those scribbling fists that help thee to the injury of Mother 
Church." 

Whereon, seizing the old man's arms, they pinioned 
him. 

" Have ye no pity, sirs, upon an old man and his 
daughter, working for scanty bread ? Could ye not leave 
me to die in my humble home with my dear child ? Who 
of you have I offended ? Against whom of you have I 
transgressed ? I have copied gospels and epistles for nay 
poor living, and I owe nought to any man within the 
city." 

"Take it gently, Stephen," said one of the men, "so 
mayhap, it shall go better with thee ! Come now and leave 
the maiden." 

But this leaving of Fleurette, although he had tried to 
steel himself for it many a time, was far harder than he had 

* The Inquisition obtained in 1264 from the Republic of Florence men 
called Executants to arrest the guilty, and particular prisons for their 
couyeuience. These Executants, at first called Municipi, were afterwards 
styled Apparitors, because they not only led to prison, but also conducted 
to trial and judgment. They were continued till the affair of Peter de 
j\quila and iSylvester Baroncelli, in the matter of the Banking Company 
of the AcciaoJj in 1346, when after much litigation with the Pope, it was 
decided that the city should furnish no more Apparitors to obey the 
Inquisition at their will, but only upon leave obtained from the authorities 
of the city and state. (See Abbe Fletiry, Hist, Eccles, lib. 95, and 
Histoire (ks Inquisitions, par Goujet, Cologne, Paris 1759, tome 11. p. 
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expected ; and as they led him forth, he sobbed in agony, 
and while they passed into the street, he said : '* I am 
ready to die. If ye be Christian men, take my life at 
once." 

The leader of the Municipi was a Franciscan* friar, who 
commanded that Capchicot should be gagged lest any of 
the citizens should hear him. " We know thee of old," said 
the friar, " for a harbourer of Apostolici, and Paterini, and 
Insabbati, all pestilent heretics, who, in their wooden clogs, 
think they are forsooth more learned than our lord the Pope ! 
Lest thou shouldst speak, we will gag thee like a mad dog 
or a savage bear." 

" Faith and patience," answered the scribe meekly, " shall 
inherit the promises." But scarcely had he uttered the 
words, when a wild scream in the cottage he was leaving, 
told that the Inquisitorial officers were laying rude hands on 
his daughter also. And he heard the pitiful cry, " Father ! 
help me. Father ! " Escaping from his tormentors, he ran 
back a pace or two, and saw her griped in the rough hold 
of the town's officers. " God forgive them ! " said he ; then 
to Fleurette, whom even the stern Franciscan seemed, for a 
passing moment, to pity, " If thou too art to suffer, little 
lamb, try thy best to be veiy brave, my darling. If it be 
hard that we are called by martyrdom to hand on the truth 
of God — it would be harder a thousand times to purchase 
peace by denying God. We witness not for ourselves, 
darling, but for the Lord Jesus. Stand thou clear on the 
great heads of faith ; accept no lying compromise, but follow 
thou where Christ hath gone before !" 

Having said this, he became calm and quiet, as one whom 

♦This order, styled by its adherents the Delicious Order of St P'rancis (see 
Sentencia lata contra fratrem B. deliciosi ordinis Minorum p. 268, Liber Sen- 
tentiarum /nquisitionis Tkolosanas, in Philip a Limborch's Historia Inqnixi- 
tionis, being folios 132 B., 133, 133 B., 134, 134 B., 135, 135 B., and 136 
of the Inquisition Records), received from Pope Urban IV., the 
Inquisition of Tuscany between 1261 and 1264. Many sectaries or 
heretics having thence fled into the Island of Sardinia, the same 
delicious order was further entrusted with the Inquisition of Sardinia by 
Pope Honorius IV. iu 1285. (Vi<le Annales Ecchtdastici Odorici Raynaldi 
RomsB ex typographia Varesiif 1667.) 
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nothing fiirther could disturb or mova The officers gagged 
liira, but there was no need for it The old scribe was as 
quiet as the moon that shone on him. 

" I pray you, sirs, of your courtesy, reach me my hood 
and mantle," said Fleurette Capchicot, turning round with a 
retentive memory of daily habits. ** I am but young and 
tender, and the night is cold." 

''There is no command against the hood and mantle/' 
answered the monk, and he deputed one of the men to 
bring it to her. This caused a brief pause, after which the 
monk said, " Move on to the prisons." * 

A pain, past words, shot through the heart of old Stephen 
Capchicot, and fired his brain with the keen outrage of an 
injured and unoffending man. " Tracked at last ! " thought 
he, " but would that I had been found alone ! would that 
my tender child had not been there ! I had misgivings- 
why did I not send her with my lady Beatrice into the 
country ? would that she were hushed to sleep, like her 
sweet mother, under the road-side hedge in her own land ! 
Oh, France ! my home ! my country !" 

Along the silent streets they were led away. One man 
only lingered, it was he of the carpenter's tool, who tarried 
till he had effaced all vestige of their visitation, and made 
the door as it stood before. 

Whence came these " hidden people " of whom the old 
scribe spoke ? — 

Though dissenters from Kome are distinctly traceable 

* The tribunal of the iDquisition or Holy OflSce, commenced as such by 
the Popes at the synod of Tours 1164, was much encouraged and assisted 
by the iniquitous laws or constitutions of the Emperor FredericL If., 
though himself a free-thinker and opponent of Christian belief. From 
his fourth Constitution against Heretics, given at Padua 22d February' 
1244, we obtain the most complete enumeration of the names of sects not 
yet vanquished by nearly a century of persecution. Catharos, Patarenos, 
Speronistas^ Leonistas, Amaldistas^ Circumcisos, PassaginoSy Josepinos^ 
Garatenses, Albanenses, Fi-anciscos, Begardos, CommissoSy Valdenses^ 
Romanolos, Communellos, Varinos^ Ortutenas, cum illis de Aqua Nigrd, et 
omnes hoereticos ntriusque sexus quocumque nomine censeantur perpetuft 
damnamus infamia," &c. (Paulus Servita in Hist. Inquisit. Venete.) 
Entrusted in Florence to the Minorites or Franciscans, between 1261 and 
1264, it lasted there until the 5th July, 1782. 
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from the Synod of Tours, in 1164, by reason of the 
Inquisitorial proceedings against them by Prelates and 
Clergy in Southern France at that time, yet, in the follow- 
ing century, there occurred so great a multiplication of their 
number, that it is interesting, as well as important, to record 
the reason thereof, together with the names added at that 
period to the list or catalogue of them. And it was on 
this wise. The terrible Invasion of the Mongols, in the 
year 1235, cast one million and a half of barbarian 
Mongols and Tai'tars upon Europe. This one and a half 
million of barbarians, before retiring to the Volga, whence 
they had come, devastated Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, 
Hungary, and Germany, and laid them waste. The 
Faulicians, and Johannites, (followers of Paul and John,) who 
had long inhabited those countries, fled before the Mongols 
and Tartars, and sought to save their lives in Italy and 
France. Suddenly, therefore, appeared there, men called 
Bulgari, Bulgares, Paterini, Apostolici, &c., &c., preaching 
and practising a form of Christianity more simple and 
evangelical than that of Bome; and living, some more, 
some less, by the Gospels ; but testifying, through poverty 
and persecution, against the huge pretensions of the Papacy. 
Nay, some of them are said to have returned answer when 
cited to appear, at Rome, before the Pope : — 

** Sir, we believe verily, that thine authority is great over 
thine own subjects, yet, we cannot well bear with thy loftiness, 
and immeasurable pride, neither allow thy unsatiable 
covetousness. Therefore the Devil be with thee, for God is 
with us."* Men of this temper naturally had to encounter 
persecution, and they met it bravely. Among the most 
gospel-taught of them all, were the ''pauvres de Lyon," 
" pauperes de Lugduno," or, " poor men of Lyons," some- 
times styled Waldenses, of whom were our Scribe and his 
daughter. They were unoffending people, whose yea, was yea, 
and their nay, nay. Their manners and customs were 

* This answer was returned by the heads of the Greek church, in 1328 
to Pope John the twenty-third, as recorded by Sir John de Mandeville 
iu the seventh book of his " Yoiage and Travaile." 
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primitive and simple. Friar Nicholas Eymeric gives in his 
Directarium Inguiaitorum, (Folio Romas in oedibus populi 
Romani, 1535, pars 3, num. 112), the grace which 
they used before meat : — " May he who blessed the five 
bariey loaves and the two fishes for His disciples in the 
wilderness, bless this food unto us." After meals, they 
said, "Blessing and glory and wisdom, and thanksgiving 
and honour, and power, and might, be unto our God for 
ever and ever. Amen." Always raising their hands and eyes 
to heaven.* 

Furthermore, the doctrines of the Waldenses, or Poor Men 
of Lyons, {Pauvres de Lyon, pauperes de Lugduno), con- 
stituted what they termed their confession and religious 
rite. They declared the sacraments, and the authority of 
Rome, of no effect or authority, pronounced all swearing 
and taking of oaths to be forbidden by the gospel ; con- 
fessed their sins to one another, and not to the priest ; held 
papal excommunication to be harmless; did not pray for 
the dead ; refused purgatory, as an impossibility, of human 
invention ; followed the precepts of Christ literally and 
fully; read the gospels and epistles in the vulgar tongue ; 
(after supper, for the most part, as the safest time;) absented 
themselves, as much as they could, from the papal worship; 
and prayed, either in a prostrate posture, or on their knees, 
stretching their hands and arms to heaven. Such is the 
testimony of their belief and practice, as contained in the 
divers Sentences of the Inquisition of Toulouse promulgated 
against them. (See Philip a Limborch, folios 93, 101, 
106, 123, and 146 B.) 

Of these people, were Stephen Capchicot, and his 
daughter Fleurette ; and for these opinions, they were 
arrested in the way and manner that the present chapter 

* *^ Quando ponunt se ad mensam, per hiinc modum beDedicunt ; ^^ Qui 
benedixit quinque panes hordeaceos et duos pisces, in deserto, discipulis 
Buis, benedicat banc mensam nobis." Et quando sorgunt dicunt illud 
Apocalypsis. ** Benedictio, et claritas, et sapientia, et gratianim 
actio, virtus et fortitudo Deo nostro in ssecula ssBculoram. Amen." 
8emper tenendo manus et oculos ad coelum elevatos. Eyvtiericus, Direct, 
J/ig[iiiSj pars 3., N,\.\% 
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has described ; being, in their humble station, too great to 
feign, and nobler than to truckle. At daylight, the 
emissaries from the Franciscan convent visited the scribe's 
house, and searched it. They found the last words he hjui 
written on his parchment They were these, " Haec laus, 
hie apex Sapienti», est, ea viventem appetere, quae 
morienti forent appetenda." (This is the praise and 
summit of wisdom, to seek, in life, after those things, which, 
dying, we would desire to have sought after.) 



\ 



BOOK I.— CHAPTER VI. 

THE TROUBLES OF PAUL THE WRITING-MASTER. 

" Moult de tourmenz, moult de doleurs, 
Moult defroiz et moult de meursy 

{Li Romanz de Vestore dou Graal, 9, 10. 
MS. de la Bibliothdque St. Germain, No. 1987.) 

The iDquisition, established in Florence for the destruction 
and extirpation of heresy, had arisen from the great pre- 
valence of the Patareni in Tuscany ; " in great numbers 
and power, ruling in Tuscany, and spreading abrojui by 
arms and daily violence ; " says the Dominican Father 
Federici ; and he continues : — " The heretics of this sect 
had their Bishop and preaching ministers, and they held 
public assemblies, and maintained false doctrines in the 
pulpit. The introduction of Inquisitors against heretical 
pravity, first by the order of Preachers (Dominicans), and 
lastly by the Minorites (Franciscans), was then judged 
necessary, and was proved useful by facts, as the sole means 
of rooting up poisonous plants from that soil." Further 
on, the same writer goes on to say : " From the Tuscan 
Histories of the 13th and 14th centuries, we learn that 
the Heretics had fortified towers at San Gajo ; and the 
chronicler, Donate Velluti, writes that his grandfather 
Buonaccorso, was wont to show the scars of many wounds, 
which he had received, fighting in Florence, with the 
Patareni." {Istoria del Cavalieri Gaxidenti di F. Dom- 
enico Maria Federici, dei Predicatori di Trevigi, Parte II. 
Cap. vi., pp. 237, 238.) This last fact is further illus- 
trated, by Lami, as follows : — " He showed the sewings and 
scars, of many cuts, and wounds, received in fighting against 
the Patareni, in Florence •, Vie lived to the age of 120, and 
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died blind in 1296." (Lami, Lezioni d'Antichitd Toacane, 
TomoXKYL p. 51.) 

Against these, and other Heretics, the Inquisition was 
fixed in Florence, by a Bull of Gregory IX. 29th June 
1227, in the hands of Father Giovanni da Salerno, and a 
Florentine Canon. These not proving sufiiciently strong, 
Peter Damian, afterwards St. Peter Martyr, who had been, 
himself, a member of a heretical family, formed the crusade 
of the now little known Knights-Brethren, called Brother 
Knights of St. Mary Mater Domini, or more popularly 
Frati Gaudenti, or Joyous Brethren, because permitted to 
marry, and live in luxury. By these, the Heretics were 
pursued, while the Tribunal remained among the Dom- 
inicans, and Franciscans, conjointly fby deed of Innocent 
IV. and Alexander IV.), till Urban IV. (1261—4) took it 
from the Dominicans, and gave it solely to the Franciscans ; 
whence grew a certain ill-will between the two orders 
in Tuscany, ever afterwards. 

The Tribunal was dreadful. The Inquisitors exercised 
their authority independently of the civil government. 
They had their own prisons, deepened by themselves under 
those originally granted to them by the Republic. They had 
their own ofiicials ; all manner of instruments of torture ; 
and all the appliances of the extremest rigour. The 
slightest suspicion of heretical leaning in the mind of any 
man, sufficed to cause him to be at once imprisoned in the 
Inquisition. The testimony of one witness constituted 
sufficient proof. The secresy was impenetrable, the punish- 
ments were most severe ; they extended from a man's 
means or property, to his honour, his body, and his life. 
Those versed in this painful subject will be aware how 
much more might be added to the picture ; but we forbear. 
At the time of our story, the present Santa Croce was not 
yet built by the Franciscans ; but in the early part of last 
century, there existed, still, in the outer cloister of their 
Convent, the stepping-on stone, whereby unhappy wretches 
mounted the ass, on which they were by the Inquisitorial 
officials whipped or lashed through the streets of the city. 
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On the wall of tlie same cloister, there was also a painting 
of a cross, supported on either side, by a devil-covered mitre, 
such as was worn by the condemned Below ran this 
legend — 

*' Qih si punisce quel che Dio wm, crede^ 
E s*a$dcura nella vera Fede," 

which may be freely translated — 

^' Here puniflh we whoever Grod denies,. 
And strengthen thus the true Faith's destinies.'* 

The last noted victim of the Florentine Office was the 
poet, Tommaso Crudeli. The suppression of the institution 
did not occur, till the 5th of July, 1762, when the Grand 
Duke Leopold I. decreed its utter abolition, and destroyed 
the instruments of torture. Nothing of them remains but 
a steel collar, spiked inside, which is preserved, under glass, 
in the Museum of the Palazzo del Podesti, on the ground 
floor. The Inquisition prospered in the hands of the 
Franciscans, the " sweet-smelling order," so grateful to the 
nostrils of Innocent IV. when he wrote from Lyons : " odore 
Buavi Ordinis vestri continue recrecUi, eum non immei^to 
favor e speciali prosequimur" (Continually refreshed by 
the odour of your sweet Order, we continue our special and 
well deserved favour to you ) 

By this tribunal, the scribe Capchicot and his daughter 
had been arrested and imprisoned. Separated for the first 
time, we must, for the present, leave them to their fate, 
and seek another scene. 

On the next day, Fleurette's lover, a writing-master, called, 
as was his wont, to carry wood and water for her ; and to 
offer to assist the scribe if pressed with work. Paul 
knocked so long and loudly, that he roused the neighbours. 
Finding none answer from within, curiosity was awakened ; 
and ere long, a crowd gathered round him. *' What can 
have befallen ? " asked one. " Have they taken a sleep, 
like the Seven Sleepers ? " " Are they grown deaf and 
dumb ? " said others. " Why don't they come out ? — I 
wager they are surely dead ; " said one, " or bewitched," 
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suggested another. '* Fleurette was always stirring before I 
came," observed Paul. 

In the crowd was an old man, a vendor of song-birds, the 
same who had, once on a time, given the bUnd thrush to 
the scribe's daughter. ** Friend Paul," said he, " I fear 
thou mayest knock all day. I was, last night, piping to 
my birds in the dark, when I heard steps in the street 
below, and I heard also sounds of weeping from some one 
led away against their will." 

" And you said nothing ? " asked Paul. 

" Not a word — I was busy with the birds. Besides, there 
be those it is of no use to speak to." A woman came up, 
holding a key. 

" Our houses have the same locks," said she ; " let us try 
my key — '* 

The door opened. The crowd pressed in. The tortoise 
and the blind thrush alone occupied the place. While all 
wondered, Paul descried on the wall, by the familiar flower- 
pot, a clue to the whole. He pointed to a cross in red 
chalk, the known mark or sign of the Holy Office. Others 
recognised it at the same moment, terror seized them, and 
in an instiint the place was cleared. Who would intrude 
where the dread Tribunal had set its mark of fear ? Paul 
also fled, dumb-struck with apprehension. 

As if he himself had done wrong, he fled from the very 
neighbourhood, overawed, as the neighbours had been, by 
the sign that marked where the great Tribunal had come 
and gone. "Before noon," said he to himself, "that 
withering mark will be affixed to the outside of the house 
also I" His lessons were forgotten, and nothing lived in 
his mind but Fleurette, persecuted and defenceless. While 
he wandered in this distress, scarce knowing his way, a 
comely woman, in a country waggon, leaving the city, 
stopped her bullock-driver, and hailed Paul. She was no 
other than Fabia, not travelling, as she had expected, with 
the Lord Bishop's servant, who " spat out his words like 
the pips of a pomegranate," but following her mistress with 
a waggonful of baskets, crocks, and tubs, which had, at 
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divers times, been brought from the Castle filled with fruits, 
Indian com, eggs, oil, and other commodities, and were 
now returning empty. At her side stood an osier package frdl 
of spiceries wliich, she remarked, " no one but herself could 
be trusted with." After explaining these matters to Paul, 
she made out that something was wrong with him, and 
spoke so kindly that he ventured to explain his terrible 
news. " Well," replied Fabia, ** there never is any knowing 
what will happen next ! I declare it is a providence I did 
not start till to-day. Come with me, lad ; you will be best 
out of the way. The lady Countess can, may be, help the 
scribe, .... come with me, jump in here, mind the tubs, 
and the basket near me — there ! Now you are seated, we 
can talk about it. How terrible, to be sure ! How awftill 
Why, of course, you would be caught and tortured on sus- 
picion, for having frequented the scribe's house ! How 
dreadful ! why, I carried them their money only two 
evenings ago! I wonder who has slandered them? Are there 
any witches or evil women in that street, do you think ? 
Complain to no man ! Distrust your own flesh and blood ! 
Those monks know so much Latin, that a poor body has no 
chance with them ! Trust my Lady, or Lady Beatrice ! 
They will intercede for you with the Lord Bishop. I know 
they will, they are so fond of poor Fleurette — and so am L 
I have been bringing up a kitten for her. I know my -Lady 
can manage Bishops and great people ; and, indeed, I have 
heard her read out of a book that there was once a Bishop who 
believed lots of things that are not permitted now.* Cheer 
up, my lad; my ladies will find help for you. Quiet 
yourself; I am sure Fleurette will not be burned if my lady 
can help it ! " 

" Burned ! " echoed the writing-master, whose mind had 
not yet reached that fearful possibility, *' Who would dare 

* Perhaps Claudius Clemens, Bishop of Turin, and chaplain to Louis 
le Debonnaire (814-840). He taught openly, and asserted in writing, the 
equality of all the Apostles with Saint Peter. He maintained Jesus 
Christ to be the sole Head of the Church, denied the doctriae of mmt, 
and refused the position taken by Rome, whereby Tradition is co-ordinate 
in authority with Holy Scripture, after sanction of the Pope in CounciL 
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to bum Fleurette % " and, tossed on a surge of difficulties, 
racked with apprehension, and deploring his own insig- 
nificance, he considered every aspect of his misfortune, and 
considered in vain. 

When the bullock waggon arrived at the Castle of the 
Countess Magdalene, it was nearly noon. Fabia alighted, 
bore ofif her baskets, and reported what had happened to 
her mistress. - 

" Alack-a-day ! " replied the lady. " This is a sad 
business ! and thou couldst do nothing but bring him to 
me 1 bring Paul here after Stephen and Fleurette are taken 
captive ! Oh Fabia, that hot head of thine hath done a 
rash thing ! " 

" Is not the motto of my lady, ' Faith in Danger ? ' " 
whispered the housekeeper. 

*' Yes, Fabia .... but against danger like this, what 
can avail my Faith ? This is not what men-at-arms may 
settle ! Paul may not shelter here. Hide him in the 
meantime in some out-house or bam, till I see my way to 
ask a pardon for him, or a safe-conduct. Be thou safe and 
sure, for thou hast done a rash deed." 

Fabia retired with a heavy heart, and set her wits to 
conceal the writing-master. 

" Time was," thought the Countess, " when we could 
have freed Fleurette and her old father from any dungeon 
in the city, by sending forth our men-at-arms well aided ; 
but no such summary justice can be effected now I — ^and 
against hooded priest, not a halberdier would lift' his 
hand ! " 

To Beatrice the thing was whispered as a calamity fallen 
on the house ; " and on the very day of our consecration !" 
added the Countess. But youth could not see it so de- 
spondingly: "Let us tell the Bishop of the rumour of 
Fleurette's danger," said Beatrice. *' Let us interest him 
for our own sakes, in the girl's life. Let us say the scribe 
is too lowly to be dangerous. He is old, and a foreigner. 
It must be an error, or mayhap a measure of intimidation 
to overawe others. Aunt, let us do our best for my poor 
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playfellow ; and as for Paul, we most take time to get^i 
away softly." 

But, for all this, Beatrice felt unhappy, and the conse- 
cration of the church, which she had anticipated with so 
much pleasure, began now to feel irksome to her. Them 
wanted an hour or so of the procession, and her head ached 
and her brow burned. In the forest it would be cool and 
quiet. The old trees grew up to the postern door of her 
own turret, and, under them, the grass, and herbs, and 
flowers formed a glittering carpet. . She opened the postern 
and strayed down the wood. It was well that Mistress 
Dorcas had stayed in Florence. Her grey locks would have 
stood on end at such a proceeding ; the bare idea of one 
hour's liberty for Beatrice, would have driven the Duenna 
wild. Luckily, Mistress Dorcas was not there, nor even at 
the Castle ; for, while Beatrice strolled, as she thought, in 
silent solitude beneath the trees, thinking of her humble 
friends, she saw some one, at a little distance, seeking, like 
herself, the cool shade of the wood. It was not an enemy, 
nor a spy, but he of the two-sided verses to Leonora^ 
" Happy the blessed hour ! " said Dante, reverently. And 
Beatrice did not express surprise, or unexpectancy, or fear, 
at meeting him. She knew that many of their neighbours 
in the city had talked of coming to the consecration, and 
. why not he among the others ? It never struck her he 
should come for her, for vanity was not in her mind at all, 
nor thought of self, nor even a wish to be admired or 
praised ; she was the simplest and most honest girl that 
could be found, and brave as she was gentle, sweet, and 
pure. 

" I am in trouble, Dante," said she, " and I do not 
know where to find help or succour. If I tell thee what it 
is, say, wilt thou help me ? " 

The words were very simple, but none more fitting could 
have been found to make their aim a certainty. 

" My time and service," answered Dante, " shall leave all 
other objects for thy obedience — ^too glad, lady, to be so 
trusted. Dost thou not know it ? " 
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*' I think I do," replied Beatrice archly ; " but remem- 
ber, the thing I want is perilous, dangerous . . . perhaps 
it is wrong ... but even if it is wrong, I want il^— it is 
to save Paul's life from the Franciscans. Thou knowest 
old Stephen Capchicot, and Fleurette, and Paul, her friend ? 
The father and daughter have been taken, and cast into 
dungeons. Paul has fled here, brought out by Fabia. We 
are hiding him till he can be got away. The castle is full 
of strangers. We have my lord the Bishop, his chaplains 
and people, and if the monks find Paul, his life is lost.**^ 
My aunt fears to harbour him (in my lord's absence too), 
for the thing is grave and perilous. What can we do? 
Hast thou any friends who would conceal him ? Would 
the Lambertini do it ? or the Frescobaldi ? or the Donati ? 
or any of the Falconieri ? He needs strong shelter till the 
storm blows past. The Bishop himself is an Inquisitor. 
We hope the lowly station of poor Fleurette will save her, 
and we will plead our hardest for old Stephen ; but none 
must know that Paul is here — only Fabia and ourselves 
have seen him. Fabia has concealed him, but to-morrow 
he must needs depart. Can'st thou see it all? Yet I 
would not bring peril to thyself, Dante . . . What can I 
do ? " and Beatrice looked up to the sky, but saw only the 
deep foliage of the chestnut trees, with here and there a 
far-ofif stretch of distant opal blue, looming serene. 

" Canst thou do anything ? " 

" I think I can," replied Dante, " but not through friends 
in Florence. I will reflect and combine a plan. Before 
to-morrow I must see Fabia, and convey Paul away as 
secretly as may be. Heaven guard you, lady, and reward 
you for the happiness you bestow ! You are the empress 
of my dearest dreams — your wish is my joy to know." And 
he bowed reverently, as if he were taking leave of a holy 

* "Some of these fugitives having found an asylum in the churches, 
Pope Martin the Fourth abolished, by a Brief of the 21st October 1281, 
the right of heretics to shelter and protection of churches. This right of 
asylum had been previously declared inviolable in the Middle Ages, even 
for the greatest criminals." (Translated from V Israel des Alpes, page 
593. H^vue des dcuz Mondes, 1858.) 

F 
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person ; and Beatrice, hearing Bounds of music on tbe 
battlements, waved her hand, regained the steep path to 
the postern, and was lost to sight. 

There was no premeditation in this, no coyness, no arti- 
ficial show ; not the shadow of preparation on either side — 
only nature, only accident ; and yet here was a tie more, 
linking these two immortal souls for ever, making her heart 
his, and his heart her's, with another rivet that could not 
be broken. 

Dante, feeling as if in a dream or vision, turned from 
the spot where she had left him, and retraced his steps. 
" Better," said he, "to share the anxieties of Beatrice than 
the ecstasies of any other ! " and he would have been in 
danger of imagination plunging him into that rapt and 
visionary cast of thought that he himself so perfectly de- 
scribes in the Vita Nuova ; a state which the recollection of 
Beatrice at all times suggested to a fancy and an imagina- 
tion ten times more ardent than those of other men. His 
love for her, by its strength and purity, had become, as it 
were, a religion — a thing not to argue about or to reason 
on, but to guard, to cherish, to reverence, to treasure, and 
to keep. As he knew his own inner life, so, by a duality 
of the same perception, he knew her's ; knew her natural- 
ness of heart, her freedom from common motives, her clear 
attraction for the good and true ; her tender, yearning love 
of kindest pity, and her wish to save, "even if it were 
wrong/' There was a childishness in the words that made 
him smile, as he thought over those fleeting moments when 
she had spoken. But there was also the whole deeper 
secret of her witchery, the noble heart, and brave, un- 
shrinking mind, that outshone even the dazzling, trans- 
lucent halo of her beauty. 

Nor let us shrink from what his poet nature found in 
this divinest maiden. She was, to him, the sweetest appa- 
rition of created life, at once the world's best smile, and 
Time's most gentle and serene ideal. If she had besought 
his aid, it must be that it was greatly needed. And so 
it was. The moments, as they flew, showed him more 
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thoroughly the gulf she stood by. And she had still 
thought of him !...*' Yet I would not briug peril to 
thyself, Dante . . . but what can I do ? " 

Since hi.- ninth ^^ „d h». (th«, ... bn. nin. 
months between them), his nervous temperament and 
passionate nature had made a worship of her. If she had 
told him to dare a daemon, he would have dared it, though 
kaowing he could but perish. Here, however, Beatrice 
had shown him how he could avert danger from herself and 
the lady Magdalene. The scribe Capchicot was personally 
known to him, and he had a man's fullest pity for Fleurette 
and Paul, both of whom he had often met at the scribe's 
house. " Danger, indeed ! " thought he to himself, " the 
most serious danger that could overtake them ! for the very 
pestilence itself is harmless in comparison ! These priests 
take too much on them ; but they are not all alike, blessed 
be God 1" And as he walked, and mused, and schooled 
himself to think what would be best, he saw above him, on 
the castle rampart, the summoning of the lordly company, 
the marshalling of knights, the forming of the chief pro- 
cession, and sounds that argued general preparation for the 
feast of consecration of the new church, built by the Countess 
Magdalene. 

" I must hasten to the spot," said he to himself ; " rare 
are the moments when I can see the divinest lady of my 
dreams — rare and few indeed. She may also, perchance, 
send some further message to me ; but, anyhow, I think I 
see a way to save Paul. Our Lady bless my sweet and 
gentle Beatrice ! " 

While the procession wends its slow way down the 
castle hill to the enclosure where the new church stood, 
well nigh completed, let us take a moment's glance at the 
way and manner of its building. 



BOOK I.— CHAPTER VIL 

HOW MEDLSVAL CHUBCHES WERE BUILDED. 
'* Simplex dantaxat et onam." — (From the Greek of Pyikagorat)^ 

In elder times, ere our story began, the village now adorned 
with a new house of God, had possessed a little church of 
widely different character. So long as repairs had con- 
tinued to be possible, the villagers had been baptized, and 
married, and taught, and comforted, for generations, in a 
building more like a swallow's nest than a work of human 
hands. The poverty of the place, and the unsettled and 
harassed condition of Italy under the scourge of many 
invaders, had been the causes why the inadequate structure 
had sufficed so long. Too poor to build in brick or stone, 
they had formed it of woven branches, willow wands, plaited 
bulrushes, twisted reeds, kneaded clay, and a roof of reed- 
thatch from the river pools. They had lined it with cun- 
ning straw-work, and given it archways formed of carved 
laths, so deftly portioned that the humble structure might 
have claimed kindred with those basket-houses, which, in 
Spain, were peculiar to the provinces of the Asturias.* 
But, if invasion and poverty had been the harsh step- 
mothers of the former, prosperity and peace had become 
the nursing mothers of the new and more enduring struc- 
ture. For, in the thirteenth century, not only did the 
rigid sumptuary laws, by forbidding luxury in dress, equi- 
page, or servants, to any but princes and noblemen, close 
all ways of self-adornment and indulgence, and so leave 

* " Graneros que ellos llaman horreos fahricados desta misma ohra de 
varas entretexidas, y tan tapidas y de tal firmeza que sufren gran carga 
como huenas paredes,^^ (Morales, Cronaca de Espana, 8, 23.) ** Grain- 
houses, that they call horreos, made of plaited waods, and so close, and 
of such firmness, that they carry as great weight as good walls would 
bear." 
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more money for purposes of pubKc and general utility ; but 
the tone and temper of the times were full of sucli grace 
and gratitude, that men's hearts longed to devote the best 
that they could offer, to testify to God their great relief 
and their intense delight Wars and desolations had passed 
away. The grinding feudal system was greatly mitigated; and 
the prophecies of days of wrath and trouble had proved untrue. 
The dreaded end of all things ; the promised conflagration 
of sun, moon, and stars ; the rolling up of the world like a 
scroll, had failed to happen. Their forefathers, whose legal 
deeds and charters had been made out by monkish penmen, 
" adventante mundi vespero," (" waiting for the end of the 
world,") — those credulous forefathers had been laid to rest 
in the old green fields without witnessing that crash and 
wreck of the elements which had been promised to them. 

Men breathed a sense of reles^e, and wished to make all 
things new. True it is, that other prophets arose, deferring 
the end of the world to 1280 (which was past), or to 1360 
(which was yet to come) ; but men listened no more, and 
only nuns and timid women believed the prophets. The 
others, more brave and hopeful, strove to show their grati- 
tude to Him who had so mercifully spared. The religious 
feeling of the people had been intensified by previous fears; 
and when Hope returned, she found society waking to a new 
life, and genius on every side aroused. Beauty was now 
to revivify the ancient haunts she had of old made glorious; 
and piety was to clasp her thankful hands in buildings 
worthy of the mighty giver. AH over Italy — Gauls, Huns, 
Goths, Ostrogoths, Lombards, Germans, Normans, and 
Saracens, marauding armies and roving pirates — ^had swept 
both provinces and coasts. Few churches and few castles 
had survived the total wreck and devastation of so many 
invaders. 

The Crusades, by spending in Asia the wealth of the 
feudal lords, had but served to increase the misery of those 
outlying towns and hamlets, far from commercial cities, 
which, for their only helpers, looked to the remaining feu- 
datories. Moreover, in those dismal times, "germimovi \a 
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rebuild bad been difficult to obtain from the feudal chief, 
and even dangerous to ask for. The demand implied the 
possession of wealth, and awakened his craving for black- 
mail, or led him to withdraw his protection. Now this was 
serious in days when the very churches needed to be 
kept in a state of defence ; when convents and monasteries 
anywliere within reach of the coasts were duly fortified, as 
at any time liable to attack from Barbary pirates and Greek 
rovers. Nevertheless, even in time of peace, especial care 
was taken to build churches so near to castles and fortified 
places, that their soldiers would be sufficient for defence. 
It was not till centuries later that isolated dwellings, or 
even monasteries and convents, could be trusted without 
as many precautions as the Lady Abbess Risinda obtained, 
from Berenger the First, for her Monastery of Santa 
Feodata of Pavia, when he gave her " permission to build 
fortresses in a convenient place,* with parapets, loopholes, 
turrets, embrasures, and ditches, and all appurtenances for 
withstanding the wiles of the unbelieving," etc. But now 
the days of dread were past, the gallant dream of the 
Crusades was gone, and men longed, not to free the sepul- 
chre where Christ wjis not present, but to build holy houses 
in which He might be found. 

From the nations of the north came emigrants into the 
warm south, bringing with them the proportions and secrets 
of a style handed down to them from remote antiquity, and 
doubtless eastern in its first origin, but diflfering so widely 
from the classic art of Greece and Rome, that it constituted 
a new revelation of genius. We see their work in the 
Kunic knottings and Runic friezes that constitute so large 
an element of interest in the architecture of Pisa, Verona, 
aud wherever (as in San Lorenzo at Genoa), their sculptures 
have been built into later edifices. Of these northern 

* " ^(lificandi castella in opportunis locis licenciam, und cum Jiertiscis, 
Merulorum^ Propugnacolis, Aggeribus atqut Fossatis^ omnisque argumento 
ad Pagnnorum insidias^'^ etc. The Monastery of Santa Feodata is dow^ 
called Delia Pusterla, and the remains of the aforesaid fortifications are 
visible to this day. (See Dr Giulio Ferraris, 4/a Dissertazione suW arma- 
tura dei Paladini^ pp. 36-38.) 
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emigrants into Italy, Busketus, the builder of the Duomo 
of Pisa in 1067, was perhaps the first. He broke through 
the old monotonous and uninteresting form of the Basilica, 
by the adoption of a cruciform plan. Of his northern 
origin, see the plain proofs in the Runic knottings of the 
Duomo, and in those of San Frediano, as well as in those 
scenes of men and hounds pursuing the wolf and boar, 
which he and his scholars placed in Mosaic on the front of 
San Martino, at Lucca. The Pagan north sent her best to 
the revival of art in Tuscany, and was welcomed, just as the 
art and fancy of the unorthodox east were received with 
open arms in Venice. Pagan remains of Greece and Rome 
were adopted with avidity, and built into the new Cathedrals 
and Churches ; so that, as the temples of the gods and demi- 
gods had long before passed on their lands and revenues to 
Christian successors, so now, their tombs and ruins gave 
forth sarcophagi, urns, statues, pillars, aedicolae, and rilieri, 
no longer claimed by A.pollo, Venus, or Diana. Busketus 
crowned the Duomo of Pisa with that unearthly Arabian 
grifiBn of green bronze, inscribed with Cufic characters, which 
the Pisan galleys had won from some idolatry of those that 
Mahometanism had destroyed not so thoroughly but that a 
few scattered sects remained. It fell down in the great fire, 
and stands now on a marble plinth in the Campo Santo, 
the strangest of all strange things. Another northman, 
Gruamon, with his brother Adod (Celtic for Hugh, the wise) 
worked at Pistoja, and founded schools of architecture that 
spread over all Italy. And these men belonged to that 
time-honoured association of men of the line and plummet, 
" si^mplex duntaxat et unurti,*' whom the church called to 
her aid in the great widowhood of her stricken sanctuaries ; 
an organized body able and well-fitted to restore them ; as 
an order dating back to the remotest past, and in all that 
past, working for the good and benefit of religions. 

The Pagan creeds had held in the Dionysiacs of Asia 
Minor, a brotherhood of architects and engineers possessing 
the exclusive privilege of building the temples, stadia, 
theatres, and arenas. These Dionysiacs, distinguished from 
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common craftsmen by private signs and tokens of recognition, 

came out of Persia. They were of the same craft as the 

Free Masons, whose first general assembly in England was 

bold at York in 926, in the reign of Athelstane, liie second 

man ever called King of England, and the first English king 

who enacted laws in favour of commerce, or formed political 

relations with other countries. It is recorded that Arom that 

assembly at York, lodges of Free Masons spread rapidly over 

Europe, and builded those enduring models of solidity, 

solemnity, and splendour, that from age to age the Christian 

world welcomed with ever new delight^ as their best 

Cathedrals. So sufficient was the agency of the Free 

Masons, that, in process of time^ every province, county, 

kingdom, and nation, even to the remotest verges of 

missionary enterprise, received their services. As brethren 

of their craft, using similar marks and signs, had built the 

temples of Persia and India, the Pyramids of Egypt, the 

Temple of Jerusalem,* the temples and tombs of Asia 

Minor, and the fanes of Greece and Rome, so they came 

forth now to build Christian churches, minsters, and 

cathedrals; "free" from local taxes, statutes, and laws; 

"free" from the enactments of various kingdoms and 

governments ; and " free " to use their own code of 

regulations and customs. The See of Rome granted them 

diplomas and bulls, confirming their corporate powers and 

privileges; and they travelled from country to country, 

fixing their own prices, employing whom they would, and 

holding their lodges in security. 

In later times the church turned against them and pro- 
scribed her former benefectors. For, truly, something more 
than the knowledge of architecture were they suspected of 
imparting. Their Minervals and lUuminati, had, not only 
Apprentices, Fellow-crafts, and Masters; they had also Majori 
and Dirigentes. There were Presbyters, Priests, Princes, and 
Regents. There was a Majus ; there might be a Rex. But 
science and knowledge were held to be too dangerous. 

* 8ce Appendix, Note 4, on the Masons' signs, lately found in the 
Jerusalem ezcayations. 
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Men were to be restrained from learning. The childhood 
of mankind was to be prolonged^ and that science was to be 
ostracised, which, even though in secret, had for its scope 
and aim the extirpation of superstition, the unmasking of 
weak and false idolatries, and the recognition of God alone 
as true.* Therefore, the "rough," the "split," and the 
"polished" stones; the "flaming star," the "torch of 
Reason," the " cardinal points " of Liberty, Firmness, Wis- 
dom, and Caution, were too perilous ; and the " clouding of 
Hesperus " however secret, was condemned. A time came 
when the Inquisition undertook their destruction, annulled 
their privileges, and caused the Order to vanish into 
obscurity. Free Masonry had ceased in England before 
1400. Be it understood that these remarks refer to the 
master-workers of Gothic architecture. The mere word, 
and grip, and sign, were known to many who were in no- 
wise members of the order. In Germany there were 
borough-laws enjoining Master Masons to employ journey- 
men who had the " word " and " sign." But the " word " 
given at Wetzlar, the seat of the chief Masonic council, 
entitled the receiver to work over the whole Empire. A 
master mason gave a " word " and " token " to his men for 
each year. Each man had the " word " of the incorporation 
to which he belonged, and the " word," which was his own 
personal and individual sign, by which the men of every 
master could recognize each other. Such men were " wort" 
Toaurer** or '' gruss-maurer" Others were ''schmft-maurer'* 
who could show written indentures; and these alone 
remained entitled to trade privileges when they were 
abolished by Imperial Edict. 

But it is of none of these that we are speaking, though 
the thirteenth century window of the Cathedral of Chartres 
shows that the highest among them,"f" worked with the 

* For further observations on this subject, which would have swelled 
the present chapter to undue length, the reader is referred to the 
Appendix, Note 5. On the Free Masons as religious builders. 

+ The objects of Free Masonry are hidden and known only to themselves 
in their fullest extent and reach. But in old times, they were believed to 
have for their aim emancipation from Falsehood, and discovery of Truth. 
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rest, and were not outwardly distinguishable from the others. 
For the mere operatives, no Brother Truth asked " what is 
the hour?" nor heard the answer, that, "among men it is 
the hour of darkness, but it is mid-day at the Lodge." 
The Lion wounded by an arrow, escaped from the stake 
to which he had been bound, and lying at the cave mouth, 
with the torn and broken rope about his neck, and mathe- 
matical instruments scattered around, was not for the mere 
*' wort-maurer" or sheer operative. Those to whom these 
hidden types belonged, called themselves the Mystery, or 
Guild of the Free Masons, they had held together from 
remotest ages, and had in turn worked for all the religions 
of mankind, for every creed and for nearly every country. 
Inheriting the long accumulation of past experiences, their 
skill and science elaborated for the Middle Ages out of the 
secrets of pressure and resistance, the theories of supports 
and counter-supports, those marvels of lofty roofs, colossal 
towers, amazing spires, complicated tracery, and marvellous 
proportion, that form the majestic structure of the great 
Cathedrals. Before Colleges or Universities were founded, 
before scientific culture arose, while all classes believed 
in omens, witches, daemonology, miraculous legends, and 
casting of nativities, these men, by sure and certain 
Science, raised, for the worship of the great Father, struc- 
tures unparalleled in the history of the world. When they 
disappeared, Architecture sank into debasement ; became 
mere tradesman'^ work, and not even the bastard child of 
its predecessor. Since then, men have copied and combined 
copies ; but have proved powerless to invent. They have 
cumbered the earth with fresh structures ; but not even 
Michael Angelo could evoke one faintest echo of the dTevotion 

ITie inscription on the east was Wisdom ; on the north, Liberty ; on the 
west Caution ; on the south, Firmness. " Hesperus " was the star of 
Europe, obscured by clouds of incense, offered, while the people were 
deceived. As Free Masons are exempt from obligation to publish any 
explanation of their mystery, the tasK of looking back on their far-off 
past is necessarily of great difficulty. But their works remain ; and, — ^if 
Buch be the labours, — what, and how mighty, must have been the 
workers I 
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of a Gothic pile. With the Free Masons, and their families, 
(witness at Strasburg, old Erwin von Steinbach, working 
with his daughter, and his son), perished not only the true 
theory of imperishable foundations, and steady standing 
walls ; the right adjustment of weight, pressure, and resist- 
ance, beneath towers, pinnacles, and spires ; but there 
perished also the matchless poetic genius that could lead 
the human mind at once in thought to God. Aye, — the 
millennium that deluded ages looked for, failed to come. 
But there appeared instead, a fresh advent of " our Father's " 
houses to commemorate that Christ had died. There 
came, not a" conflagration of all things, but a new reign 
of Beauty to furnish shrines that should embalm for 
ever the love and prayers of the living, and the holy 
memories of the dead. Mathematical Science, God's 
greatest gift and guide to the human intellect ; — Science, 
"simplex duntaocat et unum;** achieved this end; and 
with the voices of all her towers, and the fingers of all 
her spires, pointed to that Heaven whence her knowledge 
and invention came. 

The bands of Free Masons, who travelled through all 
lands, pitched their tents, raised their huts, and held their 
lodges, wherever building was to be done; whose white 
aprons, and white gloves, * glistered in the clearings of 
Saxon forests, as on the plains of France, or Spain, or on the 
expanse of English vales, were the Sons of the Circle, and 
the Triangle, adepts in Arithmetic and Geometry, and held 
these to be the sole and only laws of the Harmony of 
Creation ; laws so immutable that neither Necessity nor 
Time could alter them. 

There are not wanting those, who, for reasons of their 
own, would have men believe that the monks were the sole 

* An Indenture of Covenants between the Church- ward ens of a Suffolk 
parish and a company of Freemasons, stipulated, {tempore Henry VI.) 
for white leather gloves and aprons, and a Lodge properly tiled. (Hope's 
Architecture, passim.) In the years 1383 and 1384, one hundred and 
ten dozens of pairs of gloves were provided for the Masons building the 
church of Champnol, at the Chartreuse of Dijon. (See Annates Archeo- 
loyiqiies, Tome II. page 246. Documents sur Us Artistes da Moijen Age.) 
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and only authors of Gtothic Art. Well aware are they, 
however, that the great Architects of the golden ages of 
Gothic invention were the Free Masons, with whom it offcen 
happened that monks worked in friendly alliance ; but 
while they, the monks, followed conventual celibacy, the 
Free Masons had their wives and children, and their free 
wandering life. Take their remaining monuments for eye- 
proofs that nothing in their dress or manner was cloistral or 
monastic. At the entrance of a chapel in the south tran- 
sept of the Grand Cathedral of Rheims, see the tomb of 
Maitre Hues Libergier, Master Mason of Rheims, and, for 
thirty-four years architect of the church of St Nicaise, in 
that city. Observe his purely laical costume — ^the peculiar 
turban cap, the short mantle, the simple hood, the long 
under-tunic, the long hair confined in a tight under-cap, the 
tightly-fitting sleeves, and the pointed shoes. In his right 
hand, he holds the model of a church ; in his left hand, the 
Virga GeomeiraZis, or wand of measurement, the symbol of 
his profession. On either side of him, are the compass and 
the square. Above, the angels are incensing him. The 
inscription gives his death on the Octave of Easter, 1263, 
*' por Dcu prez pour Lui." In the Cathedral of Poitiers, 
another Free Mason of the same period is carved on one of 
the superbly sculptured stalls, compass in hand, and with 
the plumb line behind him. On a window in the Cathedral 
of Chartres, Free Masons are represented at work. It is of 
the thirteenth century. The two Brethren therein depicted, 
wear their long hair confined in tight caps, embroidered 
with garlands of leaves ; their hands are covered with white 
gloves. They wear cloth tunics. Above the head of one 
is placed, as a crest might be, the Masonic Square. Above 
the head of the other is the Pillar. Probably, marks or 
signs of the rank or degree they held in the Brotherhood.* 
Such as these, were the men who had built for the 
Countess Magdalene Visdomini, the church to which we will 

* See Didron's Annates Archeolgiques, Vol. I., pages 48, 82, and 117. 
Also, Vol. II., pages 243 and 557. But, if possible, verification on the 
spot is in every way preferable, and more instructiye. 
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presently accompany her, on occasion of the consecration of 
the edifice. Thither let us direct our steps, for Beatrice 
will be there. The village church is waiting for us, and we 
have digressed at such lengthy that we must adjourn to 
another Chapter. 
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BOOK I.— CHAPTER VIIL 

BEATRICE AT THE CONSECRATION. 

" The features of her face were very delicate and admirably cast ; and, 
besides their beauty, had such a modest loveiiDess ih&t she was by many 
reputed to be an Angel .... when she passed by, people ran after her 
to look .... and she, crowned and clothed with humility, went her 
way, never glorying. Many declared : * She is not a woman ; she is one 
of the lovely Angels of Heaven.' And others said : ^ She is a wonder. 
Blessed be the Jjord who sendeth such marvellous works I"' — (^BoccacMs 
Description of Beatrice Portinari.) 

All the peasantry of that part of Tuscany were there. 
The shepherd folk, from far up in the hills came down, fathers 
and children, for the festa. The women and girls, clad in 
their best attire, chattered without ceasing. Falconers, 
fishers, huntsmen, weavers of sedge and rush, craftsmen 
from the hamlets, pig-drivers from the Vallombrosan woods, 
cowherds, bullock-drivers, bee-masters, all the working herd 
and hive of the land swarmed forth to see the show. Not 
a tree but sheltered beneath it some improviso dinner, 
tumbled out of pouch or wallet to feed the hungry. 

The Free Masons, who had built the new church, 
mingled with, and helped the crowd. Here and there, 
their tenth-men (work-surveyors) might be seen, in white 
gloves and aprons, explaining patiently the sculptures to 
the delighted throng ; for, during the time they had been 
denizens of that camp of huts and sheds, the Free Masons 
had become well acquainted, not only with the hill folk who 
sold at the weekly market of the brotherhood, but also with 
many, even of the poorest, who had given to the new 
church, either their strength in labour or their substance in 
kind. The neighbouring burghers, the small tradesmen, 
the little vendors of the hill towns and hamlets, had fur- 
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nished contributions, and now came to see the building with 
a feeling that it was partly theirs.* 

The Free Masons, tranquil and earnest-visaged, beheld 
the prevalent enthusiasm with placid good-nature. They, 
who had often had their sleep broken by din of cries of 
persons " disciplining '* in the night with flails of leather, 
in the intervals of hymns sung in excess of excitement, or 
superabundance of zeal round the rising fabric, could be 
surprised at nothing. In white serge robes, white aprons, 
and white gloves, they calmly mixed with the crowd, and 
heard the elders speak of the former church of wood and 
osier, while the younger judged the sculpture of the 
new temple to be " miracolo." The wooden pillars of 
the former edifice had been often wreathed, for festival 
days, with woodland boughs and flowers. Here, all days 
were festive round the sculptured columns, whose every 
leaf was a gem of the sculptor's art. On the rilievi of 
the porch, the very women could read the Bible stories 
in breathing stone. " The good Saints ought to come to 
look ! " said they, as they admired and wondered. How 
they listened to every story, and lingered on the telling ! 
How they declared the Madonna must be charmed and pleased 
with her new house. How they promised her fair candles, 
and fresh posies, when they had become more acquainted ! 
How they listened to the reading of the scroll beneath the 
great niche, above the porch. 

A. P. v. MCCLXXXIII. 
TVNC. NOVUS. ISTE. CHORVS. 
CCEPIT. RESONARE. SONORVS. 

♦ Here is an example on a larger scale. The Cathedral of Orvieto, com- 
menced Nov. 13, 1290, received from town of Clusium, 30 lbs. wax, 
2 marks, 4 horses, 500 loads of grain. From town of Monte Pulciano, 
15 lbs. wax, 2 marks, 2 horses. From Orvieto itself, 15 lbs. of wax, 
8 cloaks of cloth of gold, 12 winter coats. From neighbouring Barons 
and a few other towns, 731 lbs. wax, 24 marks, 29 horses, 3858 loads 
of grain, and rich stuffs or bravia, of the value of 84 gold pieces. 
(Gaye, Carteggio (T Artistic Archivio Fiorentino I., 449.) Men and 
women of all ranks and ages would often harness themselves to the 
waggons, in companies called after the Virgin, the Trinity, &c., having 
previously confessed and abjured private hatreds. The whole thing was 
a religious /e^/a. 
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But they were quieter as the word spread that the 
wands of the castle seneschals were near at hand. The 
crowd retired, and the lordly train found space for sweeping 
on. There were priests and firiars ; there were the Abbots 
of Vallombrosa, Camaldoli, and Monte Oliveto ; there was 
the Bishop, with train-bearers and chaplains ; and, last of 
all, a bevy of squires and ladies with the Countess Magda- 
lene and the Lady Beatrice. Lastly, came the men-at- 
arms, with shining helmets and halberds, and a measured 
tread you could distinctly hear above the chaunting of the 
friars. 

Before the Church stood a tent of crimson silk, guarded 
by priests in charge of the sacred vessels about to be used 
for the first time. With them, also, were the relics to be 
placed in the new altar. Within the porch, you saw the 
door of the church securely locked. Loud rose the psalms 
and hymns, as the Clergy and people moved three times 
round the building; the Bishop sprinkled each buttress, as he 
passed, with a good allowance of holy water ; and each time 
that he went by the door of the edifice, loudly did he strike 
thereon with his pastoral stafif. At the third knocking the 
door flew open. In poured the priests, with their Bishop, 
casting off, as they went, their coloured vestments, and 
appearing in new white robes. No layman, save the Master- 
Mason of the Lodge that had builded the church, accom- 
panied them. Choristers raised the hallelujah of the Psalm 
of peace, and it was re-echoed by the crowds outside the 
pile, who watched the Bishop and the Clergy as they fell 
prostrate at the foot of the untouched altar. 

Then was the floor sprinkled with ashes, whereon the 
Bishop, pacing from the south-east to the north-west, wrote, 
with his pastoral staff, the characters of the Greek alphabet, 
from Alpha to Omega. Then wrote he the Latin alphabet, 
from north-east to south-west, till the two tongues, traced 
in ashes, formed a fair diagonal quartering, or augurs cross. 

Next, he sprinkled the altar, and prayed the Builder of 

the Universe to bless that building, and establish it, keep- 

iug evil spirits from its walls, and sending straightway there 
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the angels of peace.* Three times was the church asperged 
with holy water ; and then the Bishop, standing in the 
midst, sprinkled the four cardinal points, in the form of a 
cross, and invoked the Spirit of God to descend aud dwell 
therein. 

Then went the Bishop and the Master-Mason to the 
altar, taking mortar, and placing the stones in readiness for 
the reception of the holy relics it should contain. Next, 
the procession of the reUcs entered, with wax lights, hymns, 
and psalms; the people, overawed and reverent, joining 
prayerfully, while the reUcs were duly placed, the altar 
sealed, and sacred oil poured out upon its face. The pillars 
of the church, also, were anointed with oil ; and the Masons, 
now suffered to come in, traced a blood-red cross on every 
column. 

By these ceremonies, the new church had acquired life. 
It had become a living edifice, a buildiug of lively stones ; 
it had acquired a voice in the universal worship, and would 
never be silent or mute any more. 

The service of the Mass followed. Fire, in lights of wax 
of enormous size, burned for the first time upon the altar. 
The daily sacrifice was offered there, and the gifts of the 
Dedication followed. A small friar, in frieze gaberdine, 
with an iukhom at his girdle, registered them as they were 
received. 

The Countess Magdalene, for herself and her absent lord, 
gave a thousand marks. Furthermore, by my lord's orders, 
she gave a certain mill, with twenty measures of pasture 
meadow, to God and St Magdalene for ever. In token of 
this, a turf and a green bough were laid upon the altar by 
her own hands. The Bishop offered a stola, with its 
maniples, and a corporal of cloth of gold. The Abbot of 
Camaldoli gave a Missal, bound in deerskin, and fastened 
with a clasp of gems. Last of all, the Lady Beatrice offered 
an altar-cloth of her own embroidery, a white altar-pall, and 
a golden spoon for the holy chrism. During the offerings 

* For the accuracy of these details, see Muratori, Liturgia RomanOy 
T. II., and Dom Martene, De Antiquis Ecclesix liiiibus, T. III. 

G 
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the clergy sang the 9l8t Psalm, and the people responded 
Gloria Patri. Lastly, there was a collection of money made 
from all who attended ; after which, at the church steps, 
bread was distributed to all assembled, by the Lady Beatrice, 
in the Countess* name. 

As the gentle maiden stood there dispensing the accus- 
tomed bread, there was one of the bystanders who lost not 
a word or look of her ethereal beauty. Her robe was of 
silver tissue from Persia, with a hood and mantle of crimson 
satin embroidered with pearls. In her hair shone a simple 
wreath of jessamine. Her complexion mingled the roses of 
healthy youth with the lovely paleness and smooth polish of 
Grecian marble. The features were regular, the expression 
lofty, the mouth small and kind. In her eyes shone that 
lustrous depth of blue, where every ray of light heightens 
the azure. Above the classic forehead, and round the lovely 
head, were clustered braids of brilliant chestnut hair. The 
chin and the cheeks were dimpled as a child's ; her smile 
lighted the whole place, and made beholders glad. Her 
eyes, with ever-varying expression, told some kind thought 
to each they lingered on. A gentle and guileless spirit 
spoke in her every look, tempering vivacity with sweetness, 
and a loftiness which was natural to her with humility. 
None of Mistress Dorcas' schooling, none of her mother's 
severity, appeared in aught she did. She was all kindness, 
and elegance, and beauty. Her person gave a lesson of 
purity and peace, yet not the peace of triviality or uncon- 
cern, but the perfect peace of an understanding sanctified by 
the knowledge and study of what is best. Her dignity was 
without coldness ; her self-possession without egotism ; her 
beauty without vanity ; her gracefulness without effort. 

And he, her childhood's friend, her hidden lover, Ae 
writer of the feigned complaint to Leonora — how watched 
he, among the teeming crowd around her, the movement of 
her robe, the bending of her beauteous head, the charity 
of those snowy hands that gave the consecrated bread at the 
new church door ? Perchance he thought himself at first 
unseen ; yet oh, not so. The conqueror, flushed with vie- 
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tory, felt never more elated than be, when the glance he 
waited for shot from those earnest eyes into his heart . . . 
Aye ! Loved again ! Boots not the world around, gaber- 
dined, rustical, pastoral, cramming the loaves into broad 
pouches with scant ceremony. Boots not the greasy throng 
of friars, pressing for their dole, and packing it in their 
satchels ; boots not the lurid face of one, watching behind 
the maiden, with restless eyes examining the throng. Frown 
on, thou baleful regent of the future, thou hast not marked 
her lover in the crowd. Is not the present hallowed by the 
sight of her ? Has not the consecration of the new church 
rivetted another link in the chain of Love and Fate 1 
• • • • 

The procession returned to the castle. Dames, digni- 
taries, and esquires swept within the hoary walls. There 
was a silver robe that Dante watched to the very last ; and 
when it had vanished, he saw it still before him. 

There was a sense in which he was in a measure sepa- 
rated and isolated. Highly gifted and highly organised 
into a deeper capacity for either pain or pleasure, he was 
also placed, by splendid endowments of intellect, above the 
nature and being of other men. In such a mind as his, 
the love for Beatrice grew with the growth of mind and 
imagination, and raised the real actual Beatrice into a 
divinity. His love for her, deep, quiet, and hidden though 
it seemed, was, to his experience, almost a delirium. 

The vales, the hills, the forests, the old trees, the brooks 
murmured it ; love brightened the pinnacles of the new St 
Magdalen, and gilded the huts of the Free Masons into an 
Elysium. Her beauty and her goodness were his mind's 
refuge from futility and unrest ; the future had no fears, 
and time no sorrows ; the world, the world around, was 
his mind's free dominion, graced with one peerless queen, 
the world's lily, the world's coronal, the world's star. 

In Beatrice herself, love was a different thing ; earnest 
and true, but quiet and serene. She asked herself no ques- 
tions about it, could not have told the reason why, but she 
had always known that he loved her, and had always 
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liked to know it. It was an old story ; the habit of it had 
grown up silently with her growth, and, was there more ? 
Yes ; it was the one thing she had never spoken of to any 
one. But Beatrice lived not, like her lover, in the moving, 
busy world of men and things, which failed to diminish his 
passionate attachment to her. Hers was the indoor world 
of the imperious mother, the positive, tiresome duenna, the 
too often jealous and meddlesome gossips ; a little world, 
where many troubles were hardly balanced by her father's kind- 
ness, the baby witcheries of sweet Felicitas, and the undeviat- 
ing devotion of Tessa, their oldest servant, who was always 
the special friend and helper of the children of the house. 

Beatrice had naturally an unswerving rectitude of heart 
and mind, along with which she felt so grateful to the heart 
that loved her ; she welcomed affection with so perfect an 
understanding of its worth and power, that no doubts, no 
fretting, no vain-glorious discontent, no exacting idea of her 
own importance, ever crossed her mind. To her, the proud 
temper of her mother, the easy yielding of her father, even 
the unceasing babble and fault-finding of Mistress Dorcas, 
were so many providences, decreed and irreversible. The 
love of Dante was another providence, sent to cheer her 
perhaps, how could she tell ? And with a calm and lofty 
simplicity of mind, she thanked him for it ; and her singular 
beauty sunned itself, in its quiet simple way, in the thought 
of knowing and remembering how she was loved. 

At the head of this chapter we have placed an English 
version of Boccaccio's description of her, written, it is true, 
after her death ; but while not a feature or peculiarity had 
been forgotten. It shows how all beholders remarked and 
tjstimated her, '' crowned and clothed with humility," " in 
no way glorying at what she saw and heard." 

Such was she at all times, and such did she appear at 
the consecration of the new Church, by far the loveliest por- 
tion of the good sight folks came to ^ee ; so that, as they 
journeyed home, many talked of the fair young lady who 
gave the bread, and wore the silver robe with the crimson 
hood and mantle, and had on her head a wreath of jessamine. 



BOOK L— CHAPTER IX. 

THE HERMIT OF THE FORD. 

" A rock-roofed, self- wrought grot.'' 

(jEschyluSy " Prometheus," Part I.) 

** The rudest habitation, ye might think 
That it had sprung from earth, self -raised or grown 
Out of the living rocf 

(Wordsworth, "The Excursion," Book VI.) 

The castle of the Countess Magdalene was but five miles 
from the Vallombrosa. It would be more advisable to con- 
ceal the writing-master in some safe hiding-place in the 
upper region of the Val d'Arno, near the Monastery, than 
to hazard his return to Florence, to be hidden in Dante's 
tower, or in the dwelling of any friend, however powerful. 
Revolving these matters anxiously in his mind, Dante 
turned from the scene of the consecration, saddled his 
horse, and, leading him out of the inn stable, struck into 
the track that led to the Convent Grange of Paterno ; 
musing as he went along, with the torrents roar full 
in his ears, up the dark, deep valley that cuts the rising 
chain of the Apennines. At Paterno, he turned off 
at a point where the Amo is joined by a strong tributary 
stream, and entered a forest chase, wherein he found a 
solitary path through thick umbrageous trees, diversified, 
at long intervals, with clearings covered with ferns and 
shrubs. 

After some miles of forest, he came upon the rude hut of 
a certain Hermit, who was well known to him, and whom he 
had decided, in his mind, to consult on the matter of the 
hiding and safe-keeping of Paul. The dwelling of the 
Solitary hung over a passage or ford of the Yic^Tio \iQt\^\i\.^ 
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one of the larger tributaries of the Amo, and he who dwelt 
there was named the Hermit of the Ford ; not only firom 
his locality, but also from his habit or custom, of assisting 
the few passengers who journeyed thither at such times as 
the stream was swollen by great rains, or by the melting of 
the snow on the upper ridges. 

It was a lonely place, full of moss-grown rocks, profusely 
strewn with green ferns, and gay with the thousand leaves 
of that bowery region. The Hermit's hut, hewn out of these 
materials, was entered by a fore-front, or porch, of wood, 
wattled with plaited twigs, and ling, and rushes. Its front, 
if front it could be called, showed a rude door of unbarked 
planks, and in a niche, fashioned of the shells and pebbles 
of the stream, stood a gaudy simulacrum, or image of the 
Holy Mother and the Child Divine ; the Virgin, standing 
upon the head of a bald man, looking out of the cleft orb 
of the crescent moon,* which he thus nearly filled. Further 
consideration of the dwelling showed many repetitions of 
the cross, either starting from tiny gables, or nailed over 
small loop-hole windows. Through one of these the tenant 
of the place must have caught the sound of a horse's tread, 
before Dante hove in sight, for no sooner did he reach the 
ford than he perceived his friend listlessly leaning on the 
under hatch of the portal, and peering from under bushy 
brows at the approaching visitant. 

But, we will, for a moment, pause in our narrative, to 
inform the reader who this Hermit was. Though now a 
holy man, fixed to a devout life, our Hermit had seen other, 
and far different days. By birth, an uncertificated son of 
the great Lord of the Malaspini, something of the wild and 
reckless adventure of his origin had stamped itself on his 
nature, and been fostered by a devious, excursive, and 

* This remarkable treatment, of which the writer knows no explana- 
tion, occurs in a fine triptich, by SchrefPner of Ulm, formerly in the pos- 
session of Ix)rd Orf ord, at WoUerton Hall, in Norfolk. There was on it an 
inscription purporting that it had belonged to the Monks of Yallombrosa. 
The Virgin stood, as above described, between St Catherine and St 
Clement ; the side volets represented St James and St Clement. Was it 
■old at the great sale ? or is it still in the Walpole family ? 
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rambling education. Full many had been the departures 
from rule and custom, with which he had vexed the soul, 
and provoked the wrath of the parental Malaspina ; who, 
after nursing this thorn in his side, even after his lady wife 
had borne him ten nobler sons, had at last, vowed that 
the paternal aegis should shield no longer. Wherefore, 
bestowing certain costly defensive armour of linked maQ, and 
certain monies, upon the youth, now nearly twenty years of 
age, he sent him to seek his fortunes among the heathen. 
The next time the prodigal was heard of, he had irritated 
to hard quarrel, the holy Turcopalier of the Knights of St. 
John, to whom his father had given him letters, and had 
sworn to slay the Grand Prior of Italy, who was his father's 
kinsman. Year after year found him a bold and reckless 
being, whom experience failed to teach, or discipline to 
tame. " Would that, he might die ! " thought the long- 
enduring Malaspina. But death was the last thing the son 
wished for. Happy and robust as ever, he went through 
twenty years of rash and wild adventure ; but, then, he 
suddenly turned from the swine's husks, and claimed the 
fatted calf. By this time, the elder Malaspina and his ten 
lordly sons, would willingly have forgotten all about their 
relative ; but he had not forgotten them, and they had the 
luck to find his worst faults toned down by time and 
distance. The old family confessor, who had hailed prin- 
cipally from the wife's side of the house, was dead ; and a 
less well-informed ecclesiastic ruled in his stead. Among 
them, they procured from the Vallombrosans, admission 
for the far-travelled one into their Order, and the reversion 
of a resting-place, he much coveted, i.e., the Hermitage 
of the Ford. Thus, it fell out that he who had trodden 
so many Paynim lands, and been considered lost to his tribe 
and people, was restored in odour of the most respectable 
and unquestionable sanctity. The ruling Church in those 
ages, was a grand and far-embracing institution, which, to 
be truly appreciated, must be viewed in as many lights as 
there are tints in her chequered, way-worn, torch-lit, and 
stake-lit story ; but, we can certainly say, she had no 
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stranger sheep within her fold, than this same wanderer, 
who had returned from years of heathendom in pagan lands, 
to devote himself to the edification of his own. 

He was a tall and powerful man, with hair tangled and 
unkempt. His eyes were gray, and sharp ; restless and 
wild. His features, though not ill-favoured, were dis- 
quieting to the timid townsman who first beheld them ; 
suggesting rather a highwayman, or a brigand, than a sober 
minister of religion. His teeth were firm and good, as 
those of an Indian ; and gleamed in such wise from out 
the black shag of his beard, that he always looked hungry, 
as if for prey. As you beheld him, vague memories of 
cannibals, giants, and necromancers, in old tales, would 
come unbidden to the mind. 

His dress, the gray habit of the Vallombrosan Order, was 
adorned with the blood-red cross, which testified to his 
having visited Jerusalem. Half monk, half soldier, with a 
strong cast of Sadducee, or Rabbi ; in later days, if they 
had chanced to meet, surely the Hermit would have 
inspired the wondrous pencil of Rembrandt with a subject 
wortliy of his genius. 

" Hail, my son ! " cried the Hermit to the approaching 
traveller; "all hail! Ave^ ave ! benedictus eris in- 
grediei)8 et egrediens ! By the rood, I am rejoiced to see 
thee ! " and, stepping out, he welcomed Dante with a wild 
shout, took his horse from him, fastened the nag in a rustic 
stall close by, flung some fodder to it, clapped the rider on 
the back, and led him within the hut. ** Sit down ! " said 
he, pushing forward a three-legged stool ; " and tell me if 
thy errand be of grief or joy !" " Grief," replied Dante ; 
and, straightway, he proceeded to relate the danger of the 
unhappy writing-master, and the just anxieties of the Lady 
Countess. 

"What the devil made him offend the black robes?" 

said the Hermit ; " a murrain tajke the fools, who are 

everlastingly making the world uncomfortable ! Fools ! said 

I ? they be arrant knaves ! A pack of sour-visaged, 

groaning, moaning, disagreeable gceedy-^ta, are those 
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Franciscan Inquisitors ! That's the honest truth of them, 
my son ! " 

" Think you, Father Hermit," asked his guest, *' that in 
this lonely land of yours, in some shepherd's bercary, or 
herdsman's lodge, among the hills, the unhappy Paul might 
cower for a space from their rage and fury ? " 
. " Whew ! " replied the Hermit, whistling softly on his 
fingers, as if they had been hurt or injured, " am I to scorch 
my hand in this business ? Is the lad's grievous peril to be 
lianded over to me by sentimental ladies and yourself, is it ? 
Nay, I smell fire and brimstone, like the very devil, at the 
bare mention of it ! How deucedly kind you pitiful people 
are ! And I daresay you have no doubt that this Paul is 
some species of miscreant and unbeliever ! " 

"He is," said Dante, "without doubt, tainted, as they 
call it, with the heresy of the Paterini ; and, for that reason, 
they will seek his life to take it from him." 

" By the five wounds ! " cried the Hermit, " that comes 
of your tarring your coat with theology ! Why cannot you 
and he do as I do '{ Just get off by heart three Psalms of 
David and two chapters of the Holy Gospels ; and, for God's 
sake and the peaceful saints, let cowls of all colours take 
care of the rest ! The Bible is a large book — far too big 
for most men ! My private opinion is that half of it would 
be quite enough for mankind. My theology packs into 
small bulk. I have not inherited the brains of my relative, 
Thomas Aquinas, by any means. But tell me, after all 
that I have taught thee, at odd times, of woodcraft and 
venerie, how comes it that angel or fiend have instructed 
thee to know aught about heresy ? I tell thee, there is 
nothing in the wide world so unprofitable as theology ! " 

" Chafe not, good father," replied Dante, sadly, " men's 
minds work and toil more in cities than in forests. They 
think more, besides, in our streets and lanes, than if they 
lived along these cooling streams. But, be that as it 
may, matters are serious ; there are those in peril for 
whom we can do nothing — a poor scribe and his daughter, 
and some others; but this harmless youth it y(o\ild Vk<^<» 
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be hard to rescue. Why not grant him shelter? The 
Franciscans never follow scent into these forests of Vallom- 
brosa." 

" Don't they ? " responded the Hermit ; " why, they are 
capable of hunting heresy even under the Pope's best mantle ! 
and, forsooth, because my legs are not set under a refectory 
board, and because I do not roost in a monastery, do I in- 
spire so small a modicum of respect, that, though I have 
lived two years in Jerusalem, I must be selected and pitched 
upon to harbour heretics ? " 

" Be not angry, father ! I know thee well Thou 
would'st sooner save life than lose it. If there be cost or 
damage, I and some others will repay thee." 

" Ah, my son, that modifies the question — that mollifies 
me. All troubles are lessened, lightened, and qualified, with 
money. What saith the Spaniard ? 

' Todos I08 duelos 
Con pan son huenos,' 

And so it is also with silver groats; aU misfortunes are 
more bearable if one has a lot of them clinking in one's 
pouch. At the same time, must I tell thee ? I like not 
meddling with bookish questions — they are like rancid 
cheese and mouldy garlic ; one may easily find, them in a 
cupboard, but they are bad for the bowels. There is no 
more profit in addling one's brains than in setting a hen 
upon eggs that be overlaid! Work-a-day knowledge is 
better than sermon lore. My counsel to thee would be, 
if thou hast caught an itch for meddling with the Holy 
Office, catch a fever, and die young, before worse be£EJ 
thee ! " 

" Is the world then so hard ? " inquired Dante, sorrowfully, 
" that in this place, where a Christian monk is living un- 
seen, he refuses shelter, which would not endanger him, to 
a brother in peril for the pure faith of Christ ? " 

" Even so," retorted the Hermit. " It is true. I dwell 

among the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, and 

I know the worst and fiercest oi \Aiem to be kinder than 
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men. Because my mother loved without curate's licence, I 
have never ranked among my father's children. Because I 
hated the chime of bells, and chanting of priests, I had my 
youth pressed out of me in the foul dens of Syrian prisons. 
Because I chafed at canting reproofs, I was cast out, and 
cursed, like Cain ! While I dwelled with mankind I was 
their victim. Now, I am an old man, and I know the 
world ! Here, in the woodland wilds, I enjoy peace ; but 
if I meddle with heretics, how long will peace be granted 
tome?" 

" I have alwa3rs believed thee wise, father," said Dante, 
'* and I have ever found thee good. Hast thou not a word 
of counsel for me before I go ? " 

" For the matter of that," replied the Hermit, " I can 
give thee much, especially as there is ample time ; for that 
horse must rest till the moon rises, and then I will myself 
go forth with thee to show the way. Advice is cheap, and 
I therefore keep divers kinds of it, a better and a worse. 
The first is, that thou meddle not at all, neither directly nor 
indirectly, with the Holy Office. Let it see to its own affairs. 
The second is, that as thou hast already poked thy nose into 
this business, let no man know it save myself, (who am safe,) 
and my half-brother Jeremy, at the Abbey, who is about as 
powerful as the Abbot ; and as he is almost as great a ninny 
in worldly matters as thou shalt find in a summer's day, he 
will, I doubt not, be willing to help thee. He is, more- 
over, a grand musician, and his head is so much in the 
clouds about melodies and harmonies, that he is not nice 
about his eating, nor troublesome about his chamber, but 
gives little work in the house, and is not watched. Go thou 
and discourse him. I will set thee od the way, three hours 
hence, and thou shalt bear a message from me to the reve- 
rend Cellarer, whom I hold to be the jolliest fellow there, 
for he is freed, by his office, from many devotional duties ; 
and, being steward, keeps a horse, and can get about. Now, 
if I could gift thee with one poDuyworth of sense, wherewith 
to avoid snares, and thread thy way among all sorts of pit- 
falls, this second advice of mine, (though I scarcely approve 
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it) might be the best. If thou hadst but the sense to keep 
thy tongue quiet, and never have an opinion about black, 
or white, or brown, or gray ; but go up there, among the 
fathers, looking as innocent as a bleating lamb, and sucking 
in all their prattle, like new milk, I might have some hope 
of thee ! Had I possessed that easy and necessary art, at 
thy age, I might have been Pope by this time, and ruled 
the world by lifting up my two fore-fingers ! I believe my 
mother bore me in a bramble brake, and I got pricked with 
thorns so early, that my tirst instincts were all for kicking ! 
Heighho ! I got enough of it ! Here I have slipped into a 
quiet nest at last, and, instead of jumping up at midnight 
to chant Psalms, by the dozen, in a damp chapel, I sally 
forth silently, when I am minded, among the beasts of the 
wild. Poor brutes ! 'tis true they sinned in Master Adam's 
fall, but none the less are they found palatable, in pan and 
pot, by Adam's descendants. 

* Salve 1 ter salve Libertas I 
Sparge nobis solamina I * 

Now, take a bowl and platter from my shelf, and beat two 
eggs to help me with this stew. Fellows must eat, how- 
ever savage may be the times and countries ! " 

Anxious as Dante felt to fulfil the wishes of Beatrice, 
he could not help laughing at the free-and-easy gypsy 
philosophy of his friend, the pseudo-cavaliero Hermit. 

" There is no particular need, young sir," continued the 
loquacious Solitary, " no especial or pressing need for your 
repeating my words up at Vallombrosa. When I go there, 
I put on my Sunday manners, and make them believe that 
cenobitism has made a saint of me ; and, ' who'd have 
thought it ?' asks one ; and, * what a blessing to our Order!' 
remarks another ; and when they come down here, by twos 
or threes, in the hot weather, to cool themselves, I show 
them my chapel, with every year a new invention of a 
picture, done by myself, all but the hands, and feet, and 
faces, which I have put in by a young artist, who comes 
this way once a year to buy charms of me. Wouldst like to 
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see ray chapel and my pictures ? Ill hook the broth-pot 
two pegs higher, lest it bum while we're away, and show 
them to thee in the twinkling of an owFs eye ! But, mind 
what I say unto thee about prudence at the Abbey ; and 
say nothing of me, save and except to praise and laud my 
devotion. Even brother Jeremy believes me to be as ready 
for paradise as a ripe plum, though, in truth and reality, 
I would not receive paradise in exchange for the Abbot's 
lodging at our abbey, 'major h longinquo reverentia ! " 

The Friar lifted the cover of the metal pot, whence rose 
the hunger-inspiring odour of a rich stew. 

" I get on pretty well here in the eating way, as thou 
shalt see (for we must share this stew presently together) ; 
and for Lent and fast days I catch sufficient fish to satisfy 
the most rigorous ; but in these parts we have a terrible 
dearth of eels. Now, no other fish makes up for the rich 
glutinous substance of your well-fed eel ! If I were my 
father, I would make a rare breeding-stream for them yonder 
at Muratolo. Our abbot talks about the eels mentioned by 
Aristophanes, and the eels of the river Strymon, sung by 
Archesistrates ; I tell thee, when I was on my travels, I 
went to Greece on purpose to eat them ! I staid a fortnight 
at Lake Copais ; but, as for the Strymon eels, they were so 
palatable, that I spent a whole month with a godly widow 
at Mochoris, who made her living by the sale of them ; and 
she taught me how to cook them five different ways, which, 
in all humility, I ventured to teach the abbot when I came 
here." 

By this time the Hermit had strown some herbs and sops 
of bread into his stew, placed a wheaten cake beside the 
cinders (not to bake, as he observed, but to toast of a light 
brown), and then, his conscience clear of culinary matters, 
he conducted his guest to the chapel, a rustical wood-craft 
building, perched on a rock, and overgrown with mosses and 
lichens. 

*' As it will soon wax dark," said the Hermit, " I bespeak 
attention to none but my latest performances. The Creation, 
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Fall, Tower of Babel, and so forth, are on the other side- 
here is the Ark : — 




Noah and the Birds. 



Clbak Aniicals. 



TJncleak Animals. 



Store of Fruits. 



Store of Herbs. 



Stereoraria, vd serUiva. 



"What is that projection at the side?" asked Dante, 
smiling, " with the three holes in it ? " 

" That is the window out of which Noah looked," replied 
the Hermit, '* to see if the waters had assuaged. He also 
pulled in the dove by that same window. But understand, 
I am no pedant. In my travels, I have seen ascribed to 
Moses a more ancient fashion of the ark ; wherefore I have 
also drawn a second, which some of my visitors prefer to 
the first. I always ask their opinions, even if they are 
dull and uncivil people, they enlighten me on the popular 
taste. Here is the Ark according to Moses : — 
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" Now, most of my visitors prefer this last design ; they 
all think they would have built the ark that way themselves. 
Now, here comes the large open boat upon which it floated." 

Here the Hermit showed a huge open boat, painted 
brown and red, with one round eye on either side the prow, 
like the Chinese junks of the present day. The nails in 
her timbers were enormous.* 

"How did the ark get into that boat ?" asked Dante. 
. " That is just what I enquire of my visitors," replied the 
Hermit, " for such a question never enters their heads to 
ask me. They declare they cannot tell, and straightway I 
enlarge on the superhuman cleverness of Master Noah, who 
certainly did build the boat, and then lifted the ark into it. 
Upon this, they consider how much I must lay out for so 
many colours, and they generously leave some coins to re- 
fund my costs. These pictures pay uncommonly well." 

" Where did you meet with the first plan, father V* 

" In our Abbot's MS. of Josephus," rejoined the Hermit, 

* These plans are copied from an English MS. of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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" where, truly there be many other remarkable things, bred 
of some monk's cloister thoughts. But what think you of 
my super-altar, for the relic of our Lady's apron, or rather 
should I say, a morsel of that same sacred garment?" 
Here he showed a small oaken chest, a gem of patient 
labour at which Dante wondered, and said, " This would be 
more fitly placed in one of our city oratories, than in this 
solitary spot." 

" Not so, young sir," replied the Hermit, " I differ from 
you. The poor peasants know as well as I do that my 
reliquary is a wonder, and I had rather live where I am 
than own the half of Florence ! See, here is another in- 
vention ; " and he turned a small wheel ftiU of silver bells 
of divers sizes, which played a clear, sweet chime, pleasant 
to listen to. "I ring these beUs by simple string, during 
my services," observed the Hermit, " but I must not forget 
the stew we have left behind us." 

Whistling as he went, the Hermit returned to his parlour, 
stirred round the stew, lifted the three-legged pot, or pentola, 
in which it had simmered, and poured it forth into a pair 
of deep wooden platters. Next he lifted the cake, cut it 
with the clasp-knife at his belt, and raised his hands for 
grace. " First, however," said he, " I must remember the 
wine. My cellar is yonder cavity in the wall." And 
taking therefrom an amphora, or jar of antique shape, he 
poured the wine into two rough brown goblets. An odour 
of finest muscadine straightway filled the chamber, and 
he gave his blessing to the repast. " Your good health, my 
young friend, and success to your foolish errand ! Drink 
the wine, it is sound and sapient 1 Bless my soul, if all 
men drank wine like this, there would be fewer controversies! 
My earthly father, like a good parent, sends me none but 
the best, and has a liberal notion of how much is needed at 
a hermitage in a damp and watery situation 1" 

The supper lasted so long, that Dante, who did not ply 
the wine goblet so industriously as his friend, began to 
weary of delay. Neither stew, nor hot cake, nor the dried 
fruits that followed, nor yet the potent muscadine, could make 
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him forget his errand, or the anxiety of Beatrice. Rising 
from the small table, he said : " My thanks, kind father, 
for this good harbouring in your cell, but I must tarry no 
longer. Will you see me forward part of the way to 
Vallombrosa, or shall I speed on alone ? " 

" As a rule," replied the Hermit, " I lie me down and 
sleep after my eating ; ay, even after supper I take a 
snooze, and then out into the fresh forest for awhile, to list 
to sounds of beasts, or hoot of owl, all good wild sounds I 
love ; for the chase is, as thou knowest, my prime delight 
in life — then come I to my pallet, and sleep till sunrise. 
But, this time, I will forego my nap, and convoy thee, lad, 
on thy way upland, and watch the moon rise slowly above 
our mountains. Ah ! trust me for knowing more about 
her than the Greeks or Romans did, with their Cynthia, 
and their pale Dian, and their chaste Huntress Queen ; — 
tush, I believe she is a world worn-out, and empty, that 
goes on rolling in her orbit, a prey to some inexplicable 
law. All the same, her light has a kind of baacania, 
or fascination in it. The skins I dry for our Abbot's 
bookbinding, smooth twice as readily when the moon is 
fuU." 

Presently, Dante had mounted his steed, and the Hermit 
walked beside him, a stout stafif in one hand, and a clutch 
of the horse's mane in the other ; and, on they went, as- 
cending all the way, through beech and chestnut woods, the 
Hermit extolling the virtues of these trees, as afifording mast 
and nuts for the wild swine, till the air became colder, and 
they heard the hoarser murmur of the wind from the peaks 
moving the groves of pine and fir that directly compass the 
Vallombrosa. 

" Now feel I," said the Hermit, " that good wine rather 
fits warmth and rest, than cold and activity ; for, truly 
could I have walked twice as far on a smaller allowance. 
But it is not I who am to give the Abbot the first news of 
the consecration ; nor is it I who will ask Monk Jeremy to 
hide the writing-master. So, good night, and my blessing 
be with thee ! The lady moon is so high now, that she will 

H 
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make the rest of the way clear as daylight Benedicte 
fili, Pax tibi in Domino, et Maria Virgine, Amen ! " 

The Hermit turned to retrace his steps, and Dante 
guided his horse deftly among the fir trees, till he came out 
into the green upper valley of the Vallombrosa, which, like 
a plain of silver, shone, bright and open, midst the dark 
frame of woods and hills. The air had a sweetness like the 
early fresh of spring. There were perfumes as of shy 
flowers in unsuspected nooks, and odours as of far-ofiF balsam 
trees, tinklings as of rills, and gurgle of water-falls, faint 
echoes of out-lying herds, and now and then the bleat of 
mountain flocks. And the lover dwelt on the memory of 
the beloved, and wished she too, afar from courts and 
churchmen, could be with him there, under that cool, 
healthful canopy. 

To him, what a contrast was the Hermit, retracing his 
way to the Ford hut and chapel ! He reflected that he had 
kept the safe road with the young traveller. He had not 
encouraged heresy, nor delivered any opinion respecting it. 
He had adroitly shifted that burden to other shoulders. 
He hated the Franciscans. They were comparatively an 
upstart Order, recruited among the lower classes of society, and 
consequently, much leavened with puddle blood. They were 
advancing far too steadily to the wealth and honours of 
a great dominant Order. Were he the Pope, he would put 
a stopper on them. He would know better than to soil his 
fingers by touching grime. Now, if he could foil one of 
their plans, without hurting ^himself, he should consider he 
had done well. 

He was a fair instance of the uses of mother wit to serve 
an unlearned man. He had frequented men of learning, 
and passed for a tolerable scholar, without the knowledge of 
a single author. His memory was stored with scraps of all 
kinds of information, none of them cohering or dove-tailing 
into any compilation, but, none the less, all serving his 
turn. Crumbs of history, legends of saints, descriptions of 
distant cities, remnants of Latin and Arabic, and fag-ends 
of alchemy and astrology, formed his chief store. His 
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dates were ricketty, and displayed too much invention ; 
what he wanted in bookishness^ he supplied by a fair 
knowledge of human nature. Rustic concerns were familiar 
to him, and the use and wont of labouring folk ; and, 
though a member of the most learned order (the Vallom- 
brosans being a branch of the Benedictines), he knew no 
more Greek than a novice, and was altogether innocent of 
casuistry. For all this, however, few sons of the Abbey, or 
Abbot, were more useful to the Vallombrosan convent than 
the Hermit. The Abbey servants employed to hunt, snare, 
or fish on the Abbey lands, were sharply overlooked by him. 
There was not a nook of wood or river he did not know as 
well as his own hermitage ; and, difficult indeed it would 
have been to elude his vigilance, for, what he failed to de- 
tect to-day, he was certain to discover some other time, if 
not to-morrow. 

In these pursuits, the Hermit laid up a good store of 
knowledge of natural phenomena, and he was recognised far 
and near as the wise man of the country side. They con- 
sulted him on the decision of days, whether lucky or un- 
lucky ; when to undertake a journey or set out on pilgrimage; 
when to marry a wife, and how to master a scold ; when to 
plant, to sow corn, to reap a crop ; when to repair a 
boundary or build a wall ; when to leave an old house and 
go into a new one. Moreover, he was consulted for aches and 
pains, for agues, for toothaches, for stounds in the ear, and 
wounds of the face, for stiffness of the loins, for lameness, 
for weak sight, and for loss of hearing. Of all these, and 
many more ills that flesh is heir to, none ever puzzled him. 
He went through the whole bravely, with unquestioning 
reliance on himself, taking care never to hesitate, or shy, or 
stumble, or swerve, or contradict himself in his discourse. 
The result was, that no cures like his had ever been per- 
formed : the number of eggs the women brought him for his 
saintly diet (water and herbs being likely, as they imagined, 
to be the death of him) was quite wonderful. His visitors 
became so numerous that the forest-reeve of the Countess 
Magdalene proposed levying a tax for right of way to the 
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Hermitage of the Ford ; her demesne being disturbed by 
the frequenting of the paths on errands of piety. 

The Hermit hated writing, but for fear lest the younger 
rustics might trip him if he should chance to vary too 
much in his definition of days, he formed, for private refer- 
ence, a sort of Kalendar * ad hoc. This E^alendar was his 
vade mecuTTi. It soon silenced the most oracular old hags 
of the hill villages, who had ruled the popular conscience 
before his time. Not one of them but fell out of fashion, 
unable to stand her ground against his geography and 
chronology, for he was reckoned a perfect prodigy. That 
this should have been the popular conviction, the reader of 
the following extracts from the Hermit's BLalendar will 
readily b^jlieve. 

1*/ April, — A bad day, particularly if a Monday. 

Reasons : It was the day of the birth of Cain, who, on his birthday, 
some years after, slew AbeL 
10th May, — An evil day. 

Reasons : On this day the angels were expelled from heaven. 
l%th June, — An evil day. 

Reasons : It is the doleful anniversary of the day on which Adam 
and Eve quitted the garden of Eden. 
8th July. — An evil day. 

Reasons : It is the repetition day of the engulphing of the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha. 
1st August. — An evil day. 

Reasons: On this day Satan tempted holy Job in Idumea. He 
usually walks up and down in the earth in remembrance of it. 
11th August. — A day of confusion. 

Reasons : Being the day whereon two thousand and thirty -nine dif- 
ferent languages were spoken in the tower of Babel for the first 
time. 
6th September, — An evil day. 

Reasons : Because on this day Samson sent the foxes with firebrands 
among the corn.1 

* The Hermit's Kalendar, or Book of Days, is here transcribed from a 
mouldy manuscript in the library of a Bavarian family, not in extenso, 
however, the whole being of great length. 

t The harvest of Judsea falls in June. We therefore suspect some error 
on the part of the MS. Kalendar j but the errors of antiquity must be 
jcspected. 
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1th November, — ^An evil day. 

Reasons : It was the first day of the deluge ; doubtful for processions, 
weddings^ and the like. 

Good dates. 

4th January, — Grood, being that of the shower of quails in the wilderness. 
2Sth February. — ^Good, being that on which the ravens fed Elijah at the 

brook Gherith. 
12th March. — Grood, being the birthday of Noah. 
23d March, — Good, being that on which Jonah was cast out of the whale 

at Joppa. 
16^^ June, — Good, being the birthday of our Abbot at Yallombrosa. 

Usher, Niebuhr, and Fynes Clinton do not enter into 
such details of antiquity as pleased the Hermit ; but, 
although he defied criticism, this list of days was none the 
less useful to him. 

" What a great man ! " the peasants would exclaim. 
" He condescends to give us reasons for everything ! " 

Disputes and combats often came before him, and the 
natural man within him rather enjoyed them. He con- 
sidered fair fighting the only ultima ratio ; but, being a 
friar, it would not do to say so ; and he had to set his face 
against fighting, whether he liked or not. Moreover, he 
had to withstand certain foolish and residuary customs of 
paganism, such as dressing like old wives at the New Year; 
disguising in skins and antlers of stags; invoking of daemons, 
such as Typheratheth, inviting them to come entire, and 
walk, and throw down such a man, or such a woman, by 
heat or cold. He had to stop people from keeping the day 
of rats and mice ; a day which, with many similar remnants 
of paganism, the Church had forbidden, although she had 
been pleased to appoint Saint Gertrude of Nivelle, as the 
patroness of their destruction. He was also bound to decry 
the old reverence for ash trees, which reverence was a relic 
of the pagan Solstitia. He would tolerate no June fires, on 
the eve of St John, neither any dancing round them. But, 
on the other hand, there were minor customs of the lowliest 
of the poor which he tolerated. Such were the lighting of 
small cressets to float on streams and fountains, to prevent 
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their drying up (which Bame were of old offerings to the 
Naiads and Potamides); hanging of wreaths of vervain round 
the necks of beasts to keep adders from them ; placing 
of sprigs of box over cottage doors; wearing pieces of amber 
for Minerva, and strange amulets against Ouragus, the old 
god of death, and his helper Gteniscus ; treasuring of red 
pebbles, found in the marsh-lands, in lap-wings' nests. 
These, and many more customs of the same kind, he found 
ineradicable, and was fain to tolerate patiently. If he heard 
that a peasant woman had stuck feathers of a madge-owlet 
in the piovano*8 dag-swain, or bed-cover,* for ill-luck, he 
smiled, and heeded not the priest's irritation ; but would 
bid him reprove such heathenish bibble- babble in Gang 
week or Rogation time, when he sprinkled the parish 
bounds. 

It was perfectly customary and usual in those days, that 
a Hermit should follow a trade. We know of the Saxon 
Hermit Bitfrid, that he laboured as a goldsmith ; of the 
Hermitess Christina, that she wrought with her hands 
in fine embroideries ; to say nothing of Saint Dunstan, who 
laboured in his destina, at Glastonbury, as a jeweller and 
goldworker. Our Hermit of the Ford, then, was only doing 
as most hermits did, when he followed a trade or vocation. 
His was wood -craft, and he combined it with fortune-telling. 

* Some of these superstitions, though rebuked in the well-known 
sermon of Saint Eligius of Noyon, still linger in many countries. The 
author saw the invocation of daemons resorted to in Devonshire, not many 
years ago, to avenge a love quarrel. The words used did not materially 
differ from the following Egyptian invocation, from a Magic Ritual many 
thousand years old. *' I invoke thee, who livest in empty space, wind, 
the terrible, invisible, all-powerful God of gods, maker of destruction, 
and maker of desolation ; Thou who hatest a flourishing family, since thou 
hast been expelled from Egypt and out of foreign coimtries ; Thou hast 
been named the All-Destroyer, and the Invincible. I invoke Thee, 
Typhon Seth. I perform the magical rites because I invoke thee by thy 
genuine name, by virtue of which thou canst not refuse to hear." (Here 
follow certain epithets, not Greek, each having a stroke over the word.) 

** Come to me entire, and walk, and throw down , by cold or heat, 

has wronged me, and has poured out the blood of the phyon in 

house. For this reason I perform profane ceremonies." This prayer is 
a general formula. (Thebes Papyrus, Collection Anastasy. M. Reuwen's 
Premikre Lettre d M. Letronne,) 
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Not a haunt of boar or deer but he knew well; not a brake 
harboured any game that he did not chronicle. 

As to fortune-telling, he was an adept at it, and had the 
very trick of fencing with credulity. When asked for a 
lucky, or unlucky day, he would begin by enquiring whether 
they wished the knowledge to come in the manner of the 
first, or the second, or the third ? " Will ye know it by 
Brontologia, Selenodromia, or Calendologia ?" If the 
applicant were a woman, and comely, he would be shorter, 
and would say, " Shall I tell you by Brontology, or 
Selenodromy, or Calendology ?" This artifice was useful ; 
because people believed him more willingly when they 
heard these uncommon words, than if he had spoken 
plainly. 

If a maiden came to enquire how her absent lover was 
behaving at the wars, or across the sea, or perchance in 
some city, he would ejaculate to himself, '' Jesu assist us ! 
I must direct my lucubrations to the Anabaticon of the 
blessed Saint Paul, Nunc si dicero ! Truly is the 
Anabaticon commended by Epiphanius, and Michael Glycas 
8ive in corpore, aive extra corpus nesdo. . . , et audivit 
arcana verba, but no otherwise can I tell of the things 
beyond me !" Then would he look into a strange book, 
full of signs and wonders, and mutter to himself before 
giving the answer. 

Withal was there no man more happy than the Hermit 
of the Ford, blessed with rude health and corresponding good 
spirits, seeing never any but the bright and rosy side of 
things terrestrial. He was of the same opinion as Giordano 
Bruno, in his book of Innumerable Worlds to Michael de 
Castlenau, who says, "You can do that for others which 
may be written in the book of Eternity, whether it be the 
volume which is seen on earth, or that other which is 
believed to be in heaven ; in as much as whatever you 
receive from others, is a testimony of their virtue ; but 
whatever you do for them, is an express sign, and indication 
of your own." Wherefore, pleased with whatever be did, 
and with whatever was done for him, no happier Hermit 
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ever donned a corslet between hair-shirt and hooded gown. 
One day present at a mothering ; another day called to a 
mid-lenting ; ever served with the best, and merry with the 
merriest; laughing loudly at the milk^ salt, and honey, 
oflFered to him for each new babe bom to his customers, he 
took his redevances with joy ; and was as thankful for his 
mercies, and as. glad of each added day, as the youngest and 
brightest in Tuscany. So, living and letting live, the 
Hermit of the Ford was held to be the umpire of every 
household round Vallombrosa. Especially in the matter of 
names for their infants, his learning was accounted to 
be quite stupendous; for he knew that the wife of Noah 
was named Dalila ; the wife of Ham, was Sphiarphara ; 
the spouse of Shem, Jaitarecta; and she of Japheth, 
Catafluvia ;* and this was more than any of the neighbour- 
ing parsons could tell them. There came into the neigh- 
bourhood, in consequence, a perfect visitation of outlandish 
names in the huts and cottages, of which the degenerate 
contractions are recognisable, in those parts, to the present 
day. Our Hermit was also the inventor of a device which 
has unhappily gone out of use. We mean the pranger, or 
finger pillory, a most notable and excellent invention, which 
admonished pilferers, by making them stand, in the church 
porch, with four fingers of the hand locked in it, until he, 
the Hermit, came with the key of deliverance. But, as 
he himself was wont to say, " At my first coming, the 
country round me was no better than a stunty, snubby, stuffy, 
grubby kind of a moss-hag ; but now, it has grown into a 
fertile garden of all manner of fruits; yea, in a manner, it is 
a paradise of most godly planting !" 

^ Such are the names furnished for these ancient women by monkish 
writers. 



BOOK I. —CHAPTER X. 

MONK JEREMY IN THE CHAPEL OF THE MONASTERY OF 

VALLOMBROSA, 30th APRIL. 

'* Guidando Bradamante a Yallombrosa ; 
(Cos\ fu nominata una Badfa 
Ricca e bella, ne men religiosa 
E cortese a chianque vi venia)." 

Orlando Furioso^ Canto xxii. 36. 

'* In Yallombrosa, where Etrurian shades 
High overarch'd embower." 

Milton. 

The Abbey to which Dante journeyed was already venerable 
by the lapse of two hundred years. There were Apennine 
abbeys more remarkable for size (for before its re-building 
in 1637 Yallombrosa was but small) ; but it was noteworthy 
for the same beauty and wealth attributed to it in a later 
age by Milton and Ariosto, and was, moreover, the home of 
a new Order of saints — the Vallombrosan — men of learning, 
beneficence, and meekness. 

That green high-lying plain tinkling with the voice of 
brooks and the bells of flocks ; those lofty mountains and 
forest trees ; the silvery night, and pure clear air, revealing 
an infinitude of sky, made a picture of wondrous beauty. 
As he approached, Dante saw lights gleaming, and the sum- 
mons for Complines from the belfry told him there would 
be nothing for it but to talk to the old Janitor through the 
grating, till service should be ended.* Complines finished 
the daily allowance of one hundred and thirty-eight 
Psalms that resounded through the place, and at each loud 
" Amen," wakened respondent echoes. " Shall I find mercy 

* The outer gates were locked, and keys taken to the Abbot, during 
Complines, at curfew time. 
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for Paul ? " thought he. It seemed an age till the Janitor 
went in, and, returning with the keys, admitted the visitor ; 
then re-closed the gates, retired into his hut, and sent his 
deputy to call the Terrier of the house to take the stranger's 
horse. Forth came the Brother Hospitaller, greeted Dante 
with a Benedicite, gave him the " kiss of peace," and con- 
ducted him to the presence of the Abbot, over the en- 
trance gate. 

Courteous and kind was the ruler of the Vallombrosans, 
for his guest was known to him, and he was a courtly and 
learned Abbot, who had not forsaken, in the cloister, the 
memories and amenities of secular life. He was sorry that 
weak health made him deny himself, in the spring of the 
year, his usual consolatio (late supper was conventually so 
called), for willingly would he have shared it with his young 
friend. What was the best news of the consecration ? Were 
the gifts generous ? He had heard wonders of the statue of 
Saint Magdalene in silver-gilt, and so on through all the talk 
of village and hermitage doings, to the latest political re- 
ports from Rome or France, and the rumoured fortunes of 
the rival fleets of Pisa and Genoa. Dante longed to escape 
to Brother Jeremy, whom he had come to seek ; but this 
was not easy, so long as the Abbot chose to be amused with 
talk or news. Next, finding books familiar to his visitor, 
he must needs call attention to his treasured volumes, and 
display "the armoury whence we of the pen draw sharp 
shining arrows to reduce the disobedient and the wicked.'' 
There was the " Tesoretto " of Dante's preceptor. " I ex- 
pect good learning," said the Abbot, " in a pupil of Brunette 
Latini. Not to read may be counted a mark of nobility 
beyond the Alps, but on this side we are better nurtured. 
Doubtless you know these Noctes Atticse of Aulus Gellius. 
Here is the Gemma Animse of Honorius, and in this camisa, 
for more care, I keep my precious St Jerome. But here 
lies what few can show, a clogge almanack out of Denmark 
— a bundle of brazen tallies. The first stroke marks the 
first of the month, see you ; and next come in order the 
signs of the moon's cycle. TYiese iiotelci^^ hear the symbols 
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of the blessed saints. All these strange characters are 
Runic — I cannot explain them. "lis a queer sort of book ; 
they borrowed it from me, last Shrovetide, to hang round 
the neck of the ass that acted with Balaam/' 

" Have ye never such books as the ' Morte d 'Arthur,' or 
the ' Queste du Sainct Graal,' or the ' Story of Launcelot,' 
or the ' Tale of Merlin ? ' " inquired the visitor. " We possess 
tliem all, and many more," replied the Abbot ; '* for how 
could we rule consciences if we knew not the garbage pre- 
sented to them by Satan? But such books do no good 
anywhere — caro omi&m infirma — the flesh is weak ! But, 
my son, there be, strange to say, those who prefer love-tales 
to the writings of the holy fathers, and would rather know of 
Guinevere and Launcelot than of Saint Augustine. If there 
be any of my penitents given to such light reading, I substi- 
tute straightway the LegeTmkb Aurea of the holy Jacob de 
Voragine,* who, at my request, is writing sweet lives of saints 
to counteract this deadly poison of knightly loves and adven- 
tures. Why cannot the world discern the good from the 
evil ? Alas ! the work of purification is endless. One s 
own experience has been long and rude enough to teach the 
lesson 1 For my part, I hold to the fathers — they alone 
are worthy to guide mankind. My son, when age ripens 
your mind, you will agree with me ; but I fear I detain you 
too long. The brethren must be retiring to the dormitory. 
I commend you to our chamberlain and cellarer, and give 
you full freedom with our brother Jeremy, whose liberty is 
nigh as great as our own in all things not contravening the 
rule. Alas ! it is now ten years since he entered his fiftieth 
year,-(- and we are older ! " 

* Legendary lives of saints became the universal reading of the 
thirteenth century, and increased in the fourteenth; for, when the re- 
vival of letters circulated the writers of Greece and Rome among the 
wealthy, lK>oks being in fashion, others of a more easy understanding 
were called for by women and by the ignorant. Friar Jacobus de Vora- 
gine became a favourite writer: ^^ Fraier Jacobus de Voragine Lorn- 
bardus po&tmodum Archiepiscopvs Janne7isis, suam conflavit compilationem 
more suo in intis sanctorum, novis stout et de aliis Sanctis fecit, prout ibidem 
patet.^' — {Bemardus Gtddo. Libellus Magistratib, Ordin. Predicator, 
Vr. D. and M. 405.) 

t After the age of fifty, monks ranked as SempeetsSy and were allowed 
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" May I convey back your blessing, father^ to your son at 
the Hermitage of the Ford ? " 

" Ah ! a holy man ! a holy man ! but fasts too much, I 
fear me, for the body's health. If he knew the want of it 
as we ourselves do ! But he is an ornament to our Order ; 
— ^yes, convey our blessing to him." 

•* Truly," thought Dante, " might the Hermit say, ' Majc/r 
d loTtginqvA) reverentia ! * " 

By this time the monks had retired to the dortour, or 
dormitory ; none but the explorcUori, the night watchmen, 
were going about. The Abbot's servant led Dante to Monk 
Jeremy. " He is discoursing music in the church," said 
Cratilus ; " how he continues there, whole nights, without 
food or sleep, is a marvel to me. John the Sacrist, who 
sleeps in his own phamber in the church, is often awoke at 
midnight by Monk Jeremy's organ. He seems to take no 
rest, but to have a mind or fancy that knows no respite 
from labour ! The Abbot is very indulgent to him, and 
gives him all manner of privileges ; he has the best of 
everything." 

In the same gallery to which Guy Aretin (himself a 
Benedictine) had fled two hundred and forty-eight years 
before, to escape the jealousy of the monks of his native 
Arezzo, and give to the world his great invention of musical 
notation — in that same gallery sate, before the organ. Monk 
Jeremy, whom Dante sought. By his side lay a well- 
thumbed Bible. 

He was a man of stunted stature, broad shoulders, hair 
of the blackest, pale features, and an ample and salient 
brow. His hands were large and powerful ; the arms, 
taught by long habit of sedentary posture, moved to and fro 
like parts of a machine ; and his whole person showed art- 
worship and enthusiasm. Even the most learned of that 
learned Order, the scholiasts, the theologians, the rhetori- 
cians, who could best understand devotion to mental exer- 

to pass to and fro unrestricted, to have a boy to wait and a janior for 
companion. These indulgences ruined discipline, and -often created con- 
fuaioD, 
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cise^ and compass those mysterious acts by which imagina- 
tion and reality create the ideal — even they who could most 
fitly measure the depth of mastery he had attained in his 
own art, thought him too much engrossed by it. He felt 
with our later Milton — 

'* Sach sweet compokion doth in mmic lie 
To lull the daaghters of necessity, 
And keep onsteady Nature to her law ; 
And the low world in measored motion draw 
After the heavenly tone which none can hear, 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear/' 

(MU.TON, Arcades^ 

The sounds emitted by the organ, under his hands, were 
worthy of so profound a master. It was his mind to con- 
sider himself bound, by sacred duty to his heavenly Father, 
not to contravene, by profane artifice, the holiness of his 
oflSce. Far from him was 4he thought of doing his work 
with an eye to the praise of men. Single of heart, the 
words applied by St Jerome to the sweet singer of Israel 
might be realised in him : " Christum lyra personat, et in 
decachordo psalterio, ab inferis excitat resurgentem." — 
(Hieronyrrius Paulino, passim.) 

Dante listened to the feast of melody with a poet's joy. 
Well-meaning Cratilus whispered, " This is why the Abbot 
remits to him his turn among the night turmce.*' * He 
would have said more, for Solitaries love to find a new face 
to talk with ; but the organ pealed so loud a crash, that, 
with hands tightened over his ears, he vanished down the 
turret stair, leaving monk Jeremy and the visitor alone. 

• • • • • 

The organ ceased ; and from out the book before him the 
monk read, as in a dream, " Torcular calcavi solus, et de 
gentibus non est vvr mecuon " (Isaiah Ixiii. 3.) " I have 
trodden the winepress alone ; and of the people there was 
none with me." Then the tubes lifted up their sounds like 
the voice of a spirit in prison. There rose a wail of grief, 

* Tuj-mse in the religious houses were companies of monks who 
succeeded each other in performing the divine office of praise and adora- 
tion. 
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sweet, soft, and sad — a breath of the grief of heaven — 
dolefully chiming a tender air, in which, through combina- 
tions of the minor tones, moved sounds of pity, and of a 
grief celestial, making the pain a luxury. All that the 
loftiest imagination could embody of loneliness, of trouble, 
of sorrow bereft of hope, and drifted upon grief, abandoned, 
forsaken, desolate, in misery ; vibrated in procession of pain, 
till the gloom darkened to a deeper horror, broken by long 
tremulous chords, and almost human sighs, whose melancholy 
quivered on the ancient walls with the reality of suflFering. 
Among these wondrous sounds, the magical invention of the 
player lingered with a great love, and a vast diversity, as if 
to embody an infinite kindness — till, wearied and tired with 
sorrow, the notes came softer, slower, more gentle, more 
resigned ; and there rose out of all his grief, and came forth 
out of all his perplexity, a prayer so ravishingly melodious, 
as to imparadise the highest conception of Heaven. 

Notes of soft tone spoke witchingly of hope ; harmonic 
chords thrilled a transcendant joy ; unutterable love beamed 
on the mind, and lulled it into peace, so happily, that it 
recked not of aught else, and forfeited awhile the knowledge 
of mortal weakness, and the memory of human sin. With 
a sustained sublimity, this holy prayer worked its celestial way 
through every vicissitude of musical combination, Elysium- 
toned, adding fresh grace to patience, and new light to hope. 

Play on — ^play on — ^thou solitary man — ^thou all but 
heaven-sprung messenger of God*s gift of music . . . play 
on, play on for ever, and we will listen to thee, for thou dost 
sustain us ; and, for the time we listen, we too are strong 
like thee ! Play on, and lift us from the bonds of clay, to a 
faint eaves-dropping of the heavenly things ! But no^the 
treasure lies in earthen vessels ; it must follow the laws of 
change. The might of the artist fadeth ; his soul groweth 
weary of its height. The hands wax sleepy and care-laden 
on the key-board ; and tired with excess of beauty, the 
music begins to fail — till fading, falling, fainting, drooping, 
sighing — softly it breathes away. 

TheiQ was a long pause ; the echoes of the place whispered 
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to one another, and the last fading notes returned in airy 
nothings ere silence felL Dante approached the monk, and 
embraced him tenderly. " Brother ! " said he, " God bless 
thee for this rapture thou hast given ! Thine is no common 
gift ; would that it were a science a man might learn ! I 
would be thy servant that thou shouldest instruct me ; but 
I know this kind of imagining is bom with a man, and 
cometh no other way than of his Maker's gift ; albeit learn- 
ing and the tradition of the elders do in some sort furbish 
and produce it I can express, with words in the vulgar 
tongue, or in fair Latin ; but in the science of music, how- 
beit I handle the lute well, I can invent nothing." 

" Grieve not at that, Dante," replied the monk, his hand 
still resting in the grasp of the younger man ; *' the langu- 
age of the tongue lives longer than that of any instrument 
we can frame. Where be the notes that charmed Eurydice, 
and relieved her of the life of Hades, returning her to earth? 
Where the sweet airs in score that Arion played when the 
song-loving dolphin bore him to Tenedos, as Ovid sayeth ? 

' Ille sedet, cithararoqne tenet, pretiamqne vehendi 
Gantat, et tequoreas carmine mulcet aquas.* 

(Ovid, Fast 2.) 

Where be the nomes, whereby Terpander, four several times, 
won the chaplet at the Pythian games ? Gone, my son, gone ! 
The language of the lyre is forgotten, while the speech of 
the tongue lives still. Thou mayest make a writing which 
shall cling to the rocks of time, as sea-shells have clung to 
our mountains since the deluge. But my art, however 
powerfully it may move the hearer, depends so much upon 
the mind of him who playeth, that it cannot reach the 
same universality. I fear me what I have now discoursed 
on my organ, will perish with me ; for the art of transcrip- 
tion is as yet young, my son. Men may come after me, 
knowing what I have desired to attain, and have not 
attained to, because the time has not come ; this is a bitter- 
ness to me." * 

* In the age of Monk Jeremy, much was handed down by oral teach- 
ing; little was written. The figured basses of our old music are a 
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" Tush, brother," answered Dante, " it were tingrateful to 
the Most High to complain where He hath given so much 
as He hath granted thee ! I have an errand to thee of 
great moment, yet I forgot it in listening to thee." 

" I will hear thee presently," replied the monk. At the 
same time passing his finger along his Bible, and crossing 
himself, in a deep voice, he read aloud : " Miserationum 
Domini recordabor, laudem Domini super omnibus 
qucB reddidit nobis Dominus et super mvZtitudinem 
honorum domini Israel, quce largitus est eis secundum 
indulgentiam suam, et secundum nfiuUitudinsm misericor- 
diarum suarum. Et dixit, Veruntamem populus mens 
est, JUii non ne^antes, et factum est eis Salvator." (Isaiah 
Ixiii. 7, 8). "I will mention the loving-kindness of the 
Lord and the praises of the Lord, according to all that the 
Lord hath bestowed on us, and the great goodness toward 
the house of Israel, which He hath bestowed on them 
according to His mercies, and according to the multitude of 
His loving-kindnesses. For he said, Surely they are my 
people, children that will not lie : so He was their Saviour." 
Again he touched the keys ; but this time for triumph. 
No longer terror, dismay, or grief, or fear. No longer lack 
of hope, or a lessening of the grasp of faith ; but a certainty 
and an assurance of safety, a bold treading in confident 
paths, a gladness, and a repose, among lovely thoughts and 
secure aspirations ; withal too, such bursts of beauty, such 
floodings of rapture, such mercy unrestrained, such glorious 
leading into rest — a highway of salvation, leading to such a 
revelation of peace, as may have brooded in those holy 
courts, beheld in Patmos by the rapt Sfiint John. 

By this time, the monastery slept ; the cloisters lay gray 
and silent among the hills and woods ; the stars watched in 

remnant of this. The ancient composers, now known to us (nearer the 
times of tradition), employed figured basses in their most perplexed and 
diflScult phrases, because they were unaccustomed to notation. In the 
Recitatives of Sebastian Bach, the basses are not cyphered at all, because 
the player was expected to provide a harmonic accompaniment out of 
his own mind, furnished with the progression of composition as a habit 
or second natiu-e. Now-a-days, who could do the same ? 
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their eternal depths ; and VaUombrosa's loneliness was with- 
out a voice, save where Dante and the musician kept vigiL 

When the organ ceased, the lofty meanings of Isaiah 
lingered on the sense like the visions we recall when our 
eyes are closed, like the touch of the dear dead who appear 
in dreams. 

To Dante this had been a great lesson in expression. 
His thoughts, less purely devotional than those of the monk, 
were tinged by the more practical nature of his age and man- 
ner of life. The grandeur of the music had rather pictured to 
his imagination that conflict with oppression, of which the 
troubles of the times, the factious wars of the nobles, and 
the prejudices of rank and caste, had given him but too 
forcible a perception. And the exquisite close that em- 
bodied the word " Saviour," cast him into an ecstasy, as if 
it led him to hope for safety and good ending yet to the 
one dream of his inmost spirit. Such emotions beget quiet- 
ness and silence ; neither he nor the monk moved, till 
Jeremy, caressing his instrument as though it possessed life 
and knowledge, said : " The organ discoursed cunningly, 
my son, did it not \ " 

" The organ in your hands, father," replied Dante, " is like 
the tongue in a man's mouth, which giveth words according 
to the mind that doth conduct it. For, as a man is churlish 
or benevolent, according as the subject-matter within him 
is good or evil, so you, through this apt mechanism, with 
your own mind do inform its voice ; and, not the master 
science of musical proportion do I admire in you, but oh, 
most wondrous father, that power, that passionate power, of 
touching the deepest feelings of your fellow-men." 

"Dante," replied the monk, his voice trembling with 
emotion and pleasure at being understood by a kindred 
mind, " I tell thee Art must be followed through Nature's 
path, for Nature is God's daughter,* and He speaks to us 

* " And thou wilt find by seeking many a fold, 
That as the youth obeys his Master's nod, 
Even so is Nature's path by Art pursued. 
Thus Art is second in descent from God/' 

{Inferno, xi., 102-105. AVright's Version.) 

I 
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through her. Hers are the beauteous blessings of the 
earth ; hers are the noblest feelings and the highest hopes 
of man. If we would speak to men, we must use her 
holiest language, and with words of hers rouse the light that 
slumbers in them. We must dispel their sleep. She 
teacheth by beauty, by grandeur, by transition, by change, 
by diversity, by union of countless differences into one 
wondrous whole we call the world. Among her fields and 
woods, beside her streams and fountains, we find the begin- 
nings of music ; music in the mountain echoes and the sigh- 
ing breeze ; tune in the songs of birds, the reedy voices of 
plants, the murmur of the sand, the wind-sweep of the sea ; 
while, in man s breast, dwells the full gift of voice ; and, in 
his brain, that faculty of musical invention which joins the 
sensual to the thinking life. Thus, Dante, as the poet 
imageth his Iliad, or his ^neid, and, having projected and 
shaped it, delivereth it in marked and measured lines ; even 
so, doth he who is a seer in music, image melodious strains 
of lovely sound, and, using music's notes for spoken words, 
combines, for the souls of his fellow-men, an Iliad, an 
Odyssey, or an Ode of Pindar, which addresses their under- 
standing, warms their fancy, rivets their affections, or 
wakes their memories, as clearly, and it may be, as dearly, 
as the burden of a mother's song." 

" Golden words, father ! " replied Dante, " Golden words ! 
Thou hast spoken well. None ever depicted to me the 
thing that music is as thou hast done. No, not even my 
bright and laughter-loving Casella, whose wealth of words 
and songs is an intoxication of genius ! " * 

" Ah ! " rejoined the monk, " I know Casella* But he 
is many years younger than I am, my dear son. He is in 

* ** "With sweet- toned voice, he prayed me to forbear, 
Then knew I who he was. . . .'' 
'* To earth below, intending to return, 
This journey, dear Casella, do I make.'* 

" Love that within me speaks in accents clear, 
Forth from his lips anon so sweetly came. 
That still its sweetness vibrates in my ear.'' 

{PurgatoriOy Canto ii., Wright's Translation.) 
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the bloom of youth, and happy in the world's sunshine, 
basking in the smiles of women. Why should he think 
or speak as I do, who am a cloistered student, and speak 
the thoughts twin-bred of loneliness and time ? Solitude is 
a discipline, my son, and in all discipline there is suffer- 
ing. We live here, with Nature's very self, in the rocks 
and hills. We have our music, our paintings, our books. 
The services are perpetual. We live for their continual 
offering to God. These are the diversities of our pasture. 
Thought finds few hindrances from without Casella's life 
is a life of joy, my son. He makes the sweetest lutes in 
Italy. No lyres are equal to his, no harps, no virginals so 
good as he doth sign with his name. And how he singeth ! 
It is a glorious thing to hear ! Hast thou his music to a 
Madrigal * of Lemmo da Pistoia ? 'Tis one of his sweetest 
compositions, gloriously original, and in the purest taste." 

But here they were interrupted by the noise of men 
entering the chapeL 

" Who are they ? " said Dante. 

" Tis an accustomed thing," replied the monk, " but I 
had forgotten it. They are coming to search the chapel 
for the night. Aye, they disturbed me, last night, in the 
middle of a new Ave I was making for our Lady. I had 
the chords under my hand, and was settling into the har- 
mony, when they came from the timber chamber, where they 
have their night-dole of bread and wine ; and perchance one 
had had his own and his comrade's share, for, because I had 
left a door open, he swore he would ring the large bell forty 
tolls, and would have done it, but I bribed him with a 
groat. Hide thyself behind the Rood, or they will fine thee ; 
and because thou art a stranger, they will claim footing- 
money of thee." 

Dante, who was leaning against the St John, at one side 

* " Isle Casella fuit Fhrentinns, et opHmus intonatur cantiknarum^ qui 
pluries intonavit cantilenas atictoris, etjfuit optimua cantator." — (Commento 
Cassiano.) 

This Madrigal is in the Library of the Vatican, or was, in the time of 
Crescimbeni, who describes it, headed : ''^ Lemmo da Pistoia^ e Casella 
diede it smno," — (JBiagioli, Nota del Purgatorio, Canto ii.) 
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of the Rood, which a figure of the Virgin flanked on the 
other, escaped the vigilance of the searchers. They only 
called to Monk Jeremy through the gilded foliage of the 
Tabernacle, and when he answered them, retired, through 
the swine-carved door of the Penitents, to the timber- 
chamber. 

" Now we are alone again, my son ! ** resumed the monk. 
'* Id five minutes those fellows will be dead asleep till day- 
break, and thou too, shouldest sleep soon ; but I love to 
talk to thee, for thy soul, like mine, loves music. She is 
my mistress, and I live for her. Without her, this Vallom- 
brosa would be a waste. I suffer when I go to other 
houses, and hear the services chaunted monotonously and 
carelessly, as crones croon at their spinning wheels. I know 
one where the cantor hath a Choir Book worth a thousand 
florins, all glorious with choice paintings round the pagea 
Wilt thou believe it? he marks with his thumb-nail, or a drop 
of bees' wax, the places where he begins and ends. Forsooth, 
it is too great a labour to follow the score ! This same cantor 
has to be nudged when his turn comes to sing, and so have 
the others, many a time. Such fellows be but fit to tinkle 
a bell, like St Anthony's follower, the hog. But here, my 
son, the music is good, and sometimes it brings the best of 
the women out of their homes to hear it. The Countess 
Magdalene comes, and her niece, Folco Portinari's match- 
less daughter, whom thou knowest. They came together, 
not long since, and made me play to them for half-an- 
hour. Sweet soul, the young one, with her transparent and 
melodious voice, made me well-nigh forget myself. It was 
a joy to hear her. Hast thou seen her lately ? " 

'' Yes, I come but now from her, and on her errand have 
I sped to thee. She is very merciful, and so is her father. 
There are some people in our city who have long worked 
for her, an old scribe and his daughter, honest, God-fearing 
folk, who have been dragged to the prison of the Francis- 
cans on a charge of heresy. The Lord help them ! The 
scribe's daughter has a lover, a lad who teaches writing, 
Vi'ho £ed yesterday to Paterno, to implore help for them. 
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scarce able to realize that he needs shelter for himself. 
The Countess fears to harbour him ; I have promised to 
find a shelter. I tried thy half-brother at the Ford, whose 
secrecy I can rely on. He sent me here to thee, and I 
beseech thee, for Christ's sake, help the youth. None will 
trace him to Vallombrosa.'* 

" Alas 1" replied the Monk, " if thou dost already meddle 
with the church's business, what will be the end of thee ? 
Some day I shall have to hide, not a poor writing-master, 
but thee ! Wilt thou never be schooled ? Thou and 
Casella have no dread of the church at all 1 * I tell thee 
she is all-powerful ; temporals and spirituals are alike her 
province ; she orders all, and thou wilt find her a she- wolf 
that pardons none ! i* Victims the world will give her 
enow, but why a youth like thee ? The Hermit will be 
safe, and so shall I ; but that bold tongue of thine will bring 
thee mischief. Not that I would gag or cramp the young 
and noble spirit ; but why provoke a power we must sub- 
mit to ? I know, or think I know, within that breast of 
thine, a mind that, with God's blessing, will do great things. 
Latini hath predicted it ; I predict it also. How, I know 
not ; but I believe thou wilt be a foremost man. How is 
it to come to piass if thou makest a quarrel with the sons of 
St Francis ? They are all the vogue in Rome ; canst thou 
tame the wolf in her hour of power ? and decide where her 
claws shall seize, and where they shall spare ? " 

" The Hermit is just like thee, Father," answered Dante; 
" but his counsels were less weighty with me than thine. 
I will remember thy words ; but monks are so ground into 
the law of obedience ..." 

" Hush ! " interrupted the brother, " could we be monks 
without it ? When men kick off this rule, there will bo 

♦ Casella died contumacious, unable to make his peace with the clergy. 
Wherefore Dante (Purgatorio ii. 95-100) represents him as obtaining 
entrance only by the prayers of the jubilee of Christmas, 1299. 
t " A she- wolf, too, who, ravenous and lean, 
Seemed by innumerable wants oppressed, 
And had of multitudes the ruin been." 

(/w/erwo, i, 49^ Wright ") 
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no monks left, and then, who is to shelter the weak ? who 
is to offer sanctuary ? who is to follow learning ? " 

*' The past hath been ever changing," replied Dante ; 
" the future will change still more. God hath made man 
for a world of change, where nought is certain and inevi- 
table, but change. Therefore, father, if it occur, in Provi- 
dence, that monks should cease (and this inj^ention of the 
Franciscan tribunal may strongly lead to it), then in His 
good time, learning and science will flourish some other 
way. God grant our sons may see it ! Amen.'* " Amen," 
responded the monk. *' But, in the mean time, what the 
Church wills is law." 

" I know that also," said Dante ; " yet, when many a 
winter has stripped her leaves and left the earth bare at 
her roots, men will ask, where was the mind of Christ in 
her ? where the mind of Him who carried the lambs in His 
bosom for fear of thorns ? Did He abet the grinding of 
the poor ? Did He supply the boot, the rack, the torture ? 
Cavalcanti and I often talk of it. None of us would pro- 
cure the triumph of any cause by wrongs and cruelties like 
these. No ; poor, merry Casella would die sooner than do 
a cruel thing ! 1 will not allow myself to be afraid. What 
am I worth if I do no good ? The only fear I know is the 
fear of injuring another.* So, as the Hermit refuses me, 
and even my friend Jeremy refuses me, I will depart and 
conceal this youth in my own house. If they choose, let 
the Franciscans persecute me also ; I shall have done 
rightly." 

" My son," replied the monk mournfully, " we must obey. 
I must obey, so must thou. It is the condition of life. 
Holy obedience is a necessary virtue, and of great force." 

" Holy obedience, father, should be to the truth as God 
declares it, not as man expounds. If the scribe be cast out 
of God's favour by humbly seeking the truth in Holy Writ, 

* ** Thoge things aJone should we regard with fear, 
Which bring misfortune on another's head ; 
All else are harmless, nor deserve our care.'* 
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while I should bask in sunshine for passively receiving the 
word of a priest, or the commentary of a cardinal, then is 
there no snare so dangerous as the word of God, and nought 
so perilous as the dasire to hold it in our hearts. Apathy 
is the only refuge ; and when apathy is impossible to us, we 
must take the consequences, and die innocent, as this poor 
writing-master will surely do ; for in the city the very walls 
and chinmeys prate to those latchet-sandalled friars." 

The heart of Monk Jeremy smote him that he had ven- 
tured to draw back. 

" My son," said he, " perchance thou art right. Thy 
words are wiser for eternity than mine. Our Abbot is a 
good man. I dare not deceive him, nor do aught without 
his knowledge. I will lay the matter before him. I will 
speak to him of the love of Christ. We have the means of 
concealment here. Yonder, among the rocks on the hill- 
side, stands our Anchorage. It is a perpetual Anchorage, 
whose vow is eternal silence; but its inmates change fre- 
quently. Outer people think it holds one sole recluse ; 
but the elders of the Order know the truth. Several have 
inhabited it in my time. When it is entered, the Abbot's 
seal is placed in lead upon the door, and may not be re-" 
moved, save by remission in case of sickness. The inmate 
seeth no one but the brother, by whose hands he receiveth 
food. But for a young man, such as thy friend the writing- 
master, the Anchorage would be a fearful ordeaL Could he 
labour in our scriptorium ? Hath he a fair hand on parch- 
ment \ Yet, I fear me, we be timid men, and the Abbot is 
not given to doing perilous and daring things. A thought 
strikes me. We might send him to Guelderland, to join 
the Clerks of the Common Life,* who, by their laws and 
statutes, are a privileged order of transcribers. He would 
be safe with them. We would send him to our Monastery 
at Pisa till a ship should sail Cimabue is working for us 

* " A peine connsdt on les Clercs de la Vie Commune, qui, en Frise, la 
Gueldre, le Brabant, le Cambresis, la Westphalie, a'occupaient, d'apr^s 
leurs statuts, ^ copier les anciens MSS.'' 

{Gregoire^ Des Frbres du Pont, page 3.) 
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in our church there ; he would shelter the youth till he saw 
him aboard. I can answer for the faithful kindness of 
Cimabue. I will propose it to the Abbot. He and I are 
growing old together, and we both love the lady Countess 
and her lovely niece. Nay, I may myself be going to Pisa, 
to try the new organ we have ordered from Pistoja.* The 
youth might travel as my servitor and companion. But 
remember, my son, ' Lingua ignis est.' The tongue is a 
flame of fire. Keep thine within thy teeth, and speak not 
of this matter. I am abiding for the present in the Abbot's 
lodging, while my chamber undergoes repair. I will consult 
with him, and see thee again ere thou dost leave us." 

Dante having slept in the Hospitium, or Strangers* 
Lodging, close to the Fish House, was early called to 
the Abbot's lodging. He found that dignitary standing at 
an open lattice, as if, with his companion. Monk Jeremy, 
he were considering the forest and the mountains, seen from 
thence at the break of day. 

*' My son," said the Abbot, " I have heard of thy matter 
from our Brother Jeremy. I am willing to extend mercy. 
I will myself administer penances, and instructions for the 
subversion of evil doctrine. Warn thou him to whom I 
will show mercy, that he be ignorant as an ass, of the 
teachings of the Paterini ; nay, dense and stupid concern- 
ing them, even as a blind owl, or a dead oyster. Not the 
least odour of Heresy will find favour here. As to indulg- 
ence in that behalf, n,on possurnus, my Son, non possuTnuS ! 
We should destroy it root and branch. Therefore, let not 
one syllable betray disobedience, nor a look betoken 
disaffection towards Holy Church. And thou thyself, set a 
strong watch at the door of thy lips, and a padlock on thy 
thoughts, that thou offend not. I know what I say." 

In another hour, Dante, having received the blessing of 
Monk Jeremy, with renewed directions and warnings, left 

* The Church of San Paolo a Ripa cPAmo, on the Luttg ^Arno at Pisa, 
sometimes called the Duomo Vecchio, A Bull of 1115 proves it to have 
belonged to the Order of the Yallonibrosans. 
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the Monastery, mounted his horse, and, in the bright and 
cloudless morning, descended the hills, and rode through 
wood and brake, to the Castle of the Countess Magdalene, 
before the day was three hours old, or the sun had risen on 
the valleys below. 



BOOK I.— CHAPTER XI. 

THE GAMES OF MAIA AND ARIADNE. 

" Follow me, 
I will bring you where she sits, 
Glad in splendour as befits 
Her deity. 
Such a rural queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen.^' 

(Milton, Arcades.) 

As Dante rode towards the Castle of the Countess 
Magdalene, the fresh and early sunlight cheered the long 
line of mountain peaks around, but had not brightened yet 
the deepest vales. It was a glorious morning ; and, to him, 
it was the anniversary of his heart's feast day ; the ninth 
May morning since that happy May, when, in her fathers 
house, he first had seen and loved the lady of his dreams. 
Now, nearing the castle where she had so lately spoken with 
him, his mind wandered back to that early endearment, 
and to the incidents of that childish time. From that May 
morning, Beatrice, whether child or maiden, had been his 
Queen. And May Day was a fit starting-point for the 
empire of such a Lady — May Day, the festival bequeathed to 
Christian usage by the love and worship of Maia, third of 
the dear stars, whereby the Greeks sailed in Spring on 
Ocean's waste, just as he sailed the world by his love's 
light ; therefore, to his mind. Memory brought wondrous 
welcome to the time and hour, when, 

^* . . . . Came faire May, the fairest mayd on ground, 
Deck'd all with dainties of her season^s pryde, 
And throwing flowres out of her lap around ; " 

(Spenser, Faery Queene, Canto vii.) 

The antique observance of the May still held in Italy, 
as to this day in Greece ; and a May, without songs and 
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games, was an Impossibility. Poets and painters loved the 
tinae as men and maidens loved it ; because it was gay, and 
bright, and consecrated to the beautiful. 

Dante's business was the message from the Monastery 
about the writing-master. Fabia, on whose mind Paul's 
danger lay heavily, had listened anxiously for the tread of 
a horse from Vallombrosa ; and opened the wicket in the 
walls, as he drew nigh. Great was her joy when she 
learned that the holy Abbey where godly men were always 
praying near the clouds, was to be Paul's refuge. " No 
enemy will seek him there ! " she said, " blessed be the 
holy clerk Saint Nicholas, whose litany I recited ten times 
for him last night ; but, Sir, will you not stop to see the 
May pageant ? it will be so beautiful ! Your honour will 
not see better, even in Florence, for my lady hath a 
marvellous good fancy, and is full of devices. This time, 
we have two May-plays, Sir ; and no professor of pageantry 
could have planned them better than my lady : True, by 
my faith, she hath encouragement in such a Lady of the 
May as my lady Beatrice ! a sight to wake the dead. Sir, 
is my lady Beatrice in her arbour of green boughs on a 
May Morning ! " 

" And what are the May plays, my good Fabia ? " 
enquired the horseman. '* May plays ? " quoth the house- 
keeper, " why, all the world knows they be, one of 'em Maia, 
and th'other Theseus and Ariadne ! and Lady Beatrice, she 
playeth in both, for I should like to see any damsel that 
would do it half as well ! " 

" Could I see the games, do you think, good Fabia ?" 

" See them ? better than that, I say ! Serve me and I'll 
serve you ! your honour has helped us in the matter of the 
writing-master. Fabia is not ungrateful, she will bring you 
within the walls, to the May games ; and not as a hidden 
gazer, straining eyes through the rampart loop-holes, — no ! — 
none of your deceitful dodges ; but your honour shall be a 
Lord of the May, to foot it with my gracious, lovely lady !" 

" Hold thy tongue, Fabia, and fool me not ! raise not 
such thoughts as are a mockery !" 
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" Mockery quotha ! and is Fabia a hoarse crow, or a 
cawing chough, belike ? Am I an ass, or a crane, or an old 
stork, or a paid fool, carrying on a staflF a bladder filled with 
pea.se ? I know not your honour ! but folk that can read 
and write, think nobody has any sense but themselves : — so, 
1 won't tell what my yoimg mistress said of your honour 
last night, while I was unrobing of her graciousness, in 
respect that the duenna Dorcas, (which is a woman that I 
hate), hath been left behind in the city." 

Here Mistress Fabia pursed up her mouth and put her 
fore-finger before it, in token that she never intended to 
open it, any more. A moment later, the rider had ahghted, 
imprinted earnest kisses on her wrinkled cheeks, and jingled 
two golden pieces in her palm. The spell was broken ; down 
came the finger of silence, and Fabia resumed. 

*' Well ! it makes a difference when young gentlemen 
testify respects for one ! I will tell your honour, then, how, 
while I was unrobing of her, she spoke of you, and how 
you had gone to the Abbey for her, and that if you came . 
early enough, I should ask you to play the part of Theseus, 
in the second play, and on your consenting, (whereof there 
was no doubt, or endangerment,) I was to hide you in the 
tree labyrinth, behind the ship ; and you were to stay there, 
till Theseus should leave it, and come out before he sails 
from Crete. All the world will think you slept in the 
village since the Consecration ; and if the Bishop asks any 
questions, your wit and hers must make it out. Thank 
the Virgin, one mercy she grants to old women is that 
Bishops never notice them at all ; and this Bishop is as 
crabbed as a moulting fowl ; and there's no pleasing him, 
with meat or drink, far less with faces ! You must go into 
the labyrinth, to kill the Minotaur, while Ariadne waits; 
and we've got the old keeper ready, the same that always 
roars for the monster. He roars so loud, that he's the 
chiefest part of the play ! But, marry, I must give your 
honour your silk hosen, and scarlet mantle, and the golden 
crown, and the ivy wreath, and the piece of string for your 
band ; — ay, — I've got tteia all b^ m^, for did I not play 
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Theseus last year myself, because the lady Beatrice would 
suffer none of the young gallants to come so near her ? — 
Ay, ay, I dare say your honour's heart is a-beating ! — 
young blood's hotter than old ! — ^well-a-day ! you see that 
was how I played Theseus myself; and made so good a 
shift for a man, that the dancing wenches never found me 
out, till the play was over ! — But an we're not to go to the 
play, the play will not come to us !" 

With this, Mistress Fabia opened wide the wicket, 
admitted rider and horse, closed the latch, and led the way 
to the nearest stable. Then, past ranges of low outbuild- 
ings, and along the walls of the inner keep, she took her 
way to the Labyrinth of Crete, which was a mass of tree 
boughs, and bushes ; very fair to behold, and forming a kind of 
forest bower, or chamber, within which, when they entered, 
they found a shepherd with a cowhom, and the old keeper 
before-mentioned, waiting together, till it should be time 
for the Minotaur to roar. In a corner lay a buck-basket, 
containing the vestments, or properties, of the Prince of 
Athens. 

"Faith, Sir," said the housekeeper, "you must don your 
bravery at once, and take me for your tire-servant, for want 
of better. When I wore those breeches, they were tight for 
me ; but young folks be more slim than old ones, somehow. 
I once was young myself, Sir; though you would not 
think so." 

"I can recollect it, though, some fifty year agone," 
interrupted the keeper. 

" No need to chronicle that, ye gowk !" retorted the 
housekeeper, dealing him on the head a blow which 
silenced his reminiscences. 

But Dante gave no heed to the prate of Mistress Fabia. 
Through the boughs, his • eye, with love's anxiety, sought 
glimpses of another form of womanhood, and longed for that 
May mom's brightness to fall on tresses lucent as virgin 
gold. 

The mimic ship of Theseus lay anchored on the turf close 
by ; her gaudy streamers floated in the air 'mid the fortress 
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walls ; for the Play was prepared in the pleasaunce, or 
viridario, attached to the chief courtyard of the Castle. As 
Dante looked through the greenery of the Labyrinth, he 
saw the parapets, bastions, and turrets, crowded with 
spectators, gathering to view the show. Tapestries hung 
from the windows ; festoons of myrtle and cherry garlanded 
the moss-grown walls ; flower-knots decked the gray old 
archways ; and pyramids of lilies capped the gates. 

In the centre of the pleasaunce, rose a mound ; and, on 
the mound, was set forth a dais for the Lady of the May. 

At length, a sound of reedy flutes arose ; the May pro- 
cession came ; gay troops of merry maidens trod the lawn ; 
and, in their midst, shone Beatrice Portinari, borne aloft 
on a throne of state, and robed in white. Her head was 
wreathed with lilies of the valley, whose bells, white as 
snow, clustered among the masses of her hair. The 
Minstrels scattered flowers, and sang as follows. 

*^ She is coming, she is ooming, 
Maia, of the Spring the Queen, 
Nymph of Beauty's loveliest morning, 
All the radiant East adorning, 
Maia, Spring's own Queen I" 

Maidens, intertwining chains of blossoms, took up the 
air, and answered. 

^* Bring, to Maia, crowns of daisies, 
Wreaths of myrtle, wreaths of roses, 
Sing, to Maia, in the mazes 
Of the dance, while she reposes. 
Strew around her cups of gold, 
Nosegays fair of marigold, 
Blooms of orange, asphodel, 
Fairy wind-flowers of the dell. 
Sing to Maia, in the mazes 
Of the dance-led maiden graces ! 
Sing to Maia, nymph of Spring, 
Goddess Queen of blossoming ! " 

Then all paid homage to the Lady of the May, and she, 
with sweet and kindly smiles, received their offerings. 
Shepherds brought their pipes, and some their crooks; 
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maidens gave spring-pots, woven rushes, grass-plaited 
coronets, moss-baskets, and puppet figures made of flowers. 
The song rose again. 

" Miua, safe from wintry weather, 
Where she long enchained hath been ; 
Miua, come from hill and heather, 
Where the Oread's home is seen, 
She hath left the clifiPs and mountains, 
Clay-cold springs, and ice-bound fountains ; 
Maia brings us fruitful Spring, 
Goddess Queen of blossoming I" 

The lines and the song were rustic, yet pleasant.. The 
maidens knelt round the Lady of the May, who rose to 
speak, and, in a sweet yet thrilling voice, replied — 

" To the copse, the plain, the river, 
I bring joy, and love, and mirth ; 
By a potent spell, for ever 

Spring-tide yearly gladdens earth ! " 

It was as if a goddess of Greece had spoken. The voice, 
the air, the tone, were of a poet's world. 
The minstrels answered : — 

" From our hearts the gifts we bring. 
Tokens of returning spring, 
Maia, maiden soft and kind. 
To thy gentle bosom bind ; 
And with all thy power to bless. 
Smile on us in loveliness ! 
Haill Maia! Hail!" 

Here followed joyous rounds, with peals of laughter, and 
retorts of wit, as Maia* and her votaries were joined by a 
fresh band. This was the servant's May-pageant, which 
emerged from the buttery, gleesome and uproarious, num- 
bering four giants, husband, wife, son, and daughter ; an 
escort of hobby-horses ; two joculators, or court-fools, their 

* The custom of playing the nymph Maia spread, from Greece and 
Italy, into many countries. At Marseilles it continued till the present 
century. Young girls, personating Maia, sat in flower-decked bowers, 
where they received gifts. Other girls danced, sang, and oifered flowers 
to the passers by. (See Guys' Voyage Litteraire,) 
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whole dress seamed with tinkling bells ; an Egyptian, a 
Persian, an African, a Chinaman, all dazzlingly bedizened, 
and a strolling bear with his leader, dressed like the sort of 
savage that used to be called a green man, having nought 
but green leaves for his attire. Shouts of applause burst 
from the bowmen on the ramparts, when these creatures 
began to dance, each after his fashion, round the throne 
whereon Maia sat 

This over, the lady of the May took off her crown of 
flowers, and round her head there shone a coronet of pearls; 
she changed the white robe of Mai'a by putting over it a 
mantle of purple satin studded with stars ; and by this 
time the dancers had ranged themselves on the further side, 
for this was Ariadne, the princess of Crete. 

With an attitude of expectation, Ariadne raised her 
hand and shaded her eyes, as if to look for some one. A 
minstrel touched his lute, and sang as follows : — 

** Strain not, oh lady dearest, 

Those orbs of light divine I 
Hope ever beameth clearest, 
Where thou, oh lady dearest, 

Dost, in thy beauty, shine ! " 

Then Ariadne, heedless of the minstrel's flattery, turned 
to the ship and sang — 

*' Oh princely ship, departing 

Soon from this weeping shore, 
Be not the cause of parting, 

I humbly thee implore I 
The Minotaur is hideous, 

He slays our maidens fair, — 
But who from gentle Theseus, 

Who would expect despair ! " 

The maidens turned to the galley and sang — 

** Oh captain, master of the ship, — 
Pilot, who guid'st her prow, — 
Leave us Lord Theaeus, — so our lips 
Shall grateful thanks bestow ! " 

Ariadne continued — 
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'* Fear not I my heart will brook no check. 

The die is thrown and cast ; 
. If he returns from out the cave, 
I'll follow him across the wave. 

And soon forget the past ! 
Oh Theseus, bravest Theseus, 

Victorious, chase our fear ; 
Triumphant, lordly Theseus, 

Return our hearta to cheer ! *' 

Here the excellent Fabia worked her wheel and rattle irj 
a marvellous manner, to show that the ship's crew were any- 
thing but silent spectators. The cowherd and the old 
woodsman roared lustily, to signify the horrid hello wings of 
the Minotaur Theseus was destroying, and made so infernal 
a noise, that the spectators felt sure Theseus also must 
perish in the conflict ; when, lo, that hero himself issued, 
exhausted, from the cavern, and after a pause, the better to 
arrange his trophy, strode up the mound to Ariadne, and 
laid the head of the monster at her feet. 

Such a waving of garlands as greeted him ! such a merry 
cheer from the maidens ! and such a glow of welcome from 
Ariadne ! 

But heroes must not be mute ; so he sang, in recitative, 
as a hero should : — 

** Pve killed the bull, I Theseus true, 

Have slain him in his lair; 
Led by the clue, I ran him through, 

My Ariadne fair I 
Dark were the days, and cold the clime^ 

In his dread cavern wide ; 
But now the dearest hour of time^ 

Restores me to thy side I " 

The Prince of Athens looked supremely happy, as he 
returned to Ariadne the silken clue she had given to guide 
him; and stooping over her till his ivy wreath nearly touched 
her coronet, he whispered, "I have found safe shelter for 
Paul at Vallombrosa. Be not disquieted, lady ; he will 
be in secure harbour." Then cymbals clang, and horns 
sounded ; the court-fools jingled their bells merrily, and the 

K 
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dancing, led off by Theseus and Ariadne, continued while 
the lutes and voices sang as follows : — 

'< Oh Theseus, who hast killed the Bull, 
Our lads and maids that ate ; 
"With moDey be thy coffers full, 
And happy be thy fate ! 
Beloved of heroes and of men, 
May'st thou maintain thy state ! — 
Some strangers have we seen before. 
Who loved and fled from the maiden's door ; 
But far from thee such thought, 
Thou happiness hast brought ! 
Serene Ariadne ! now, our sorrows cease, 
Soon may thy nuptial happiness increase ! 
May soft-winged Eros give thee happy days. 
And Mars crown Theseus with unfacQng bays ! '' 

Which ballata, or dance-song, being finished, the play 
ended with a procession of the whole company round the 
Castle, headed by the family of giants, and closed by the 
bear and the green man. At the end, Theseus distributed 
moneys, and Aiiadne summoned all to the feast, which 
formed the customary close of the May pageant. 

All had passed well and happily, the Countess Magdalene 
soon learned from Beatrice of the good tidings in regard of 
Paul ; who, under cover of night was to be led away ; but, 
the Bishop, (though if history speak truly, by no means a 
shining light in his own person,) took upon him to censure 
the May customs, and speak disparagingly of all junkettings, 
merry-makings, jousts, and such like. *'A recitation of 
some Saint's life and miracles would be more edifying and 
becoming : " observed he, gravely ; " truly, the duenna of 
Madonna Beatrice must be dealt with on this subject ; for 
the young should be nurtured in sanctity . . . . " with 
more to the same effect ; which few cared to listen to ; but 
Beatrice curtsied, and promised to remember the admoni- 
tion. 

*' Amen ! " groaned the eldest of the Episcopal chaplains. 

"Nevertheless, my Lord;" interposed Dante, '* I did 
lately see, in a convent not unknown to you, the myster 
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of the wise and foolish Virgins* wherein Virgil was brought 
as a witness of our Lord together with the Cumoean Sybil ; 
and these excellent heathen persons were in company of 
John the Baptist, and the prophets Daniel and Jeremiah. 
I saw this on May day last year, and I think your lordship 
was there, but suggested no emendations. Would it please 
your Lordship to join a party of us for hawking ? The 

day is still fresh and young " 

"Our better duties recall us to Florence," replied the 
Bishop ; " and in our turn, we invite all Knights and 
ladies to escort us on our way." 

• » , • . • • • 

That night, Paul was secretly conveyed to Vallombrosa, 
where the Abbot received him, and gave him work in the 
Scriptorium, as a plain and every-day matter of .employment, 
speaking not a word of any grief on the young man's mind, 
and showing no knowledge of him but that he sought 
employment. The unhappy Paul, tortured in his mind 
about the fate of Fleurette, suffered almost more than if he 
had remained in the city. It was many days before Monk 
Jeremy found opportunity to speak with him, and then, the 
miserable writing-master piteously explained his grief; but 
the Monk could do nothing. " The Church," said he, 
"young man, .... the Church must be obeyed .... 
there is no help for it • . . if I hear any tidings, I will 
send and call you." 

It was the night of May Day: and a night, hardly less clear 
than the day, lit up the turret occupied by Beatrice. Mai'a 
was forgotten. Paul's safety was assured at Vallombrosa. She 
stood at the lattice alone, and looked out over the forest 
trees, away to green Casentino, and down the valley where 
the stream flowed to the Arno, and would flow down and 
down, till it passed Florence. "Our Lady help the old 

* A copy of this Mystery Play from the old Abbey of St. Martial, in 
Auvergne, the only Mystery extant in the Langue d*Oc of the eleventh 
century, is alternated with the Latin words, and interlined with the 
original music, (extremely difficult to read,) in MS. No. 1139 of the 
Biblioth^que Royale of Paris. 
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scribe and his daughter ! " said she, sadly : and as she 
thought of them, tears gathered in her eyes. A little later, 
she took a rose from her bower-table, plucked off its leaves, 
laid them in the palm of her hand, and watched them. 
" Am I loved ? Doth he love me well ? is his heart always 
true ? " She closed her hand over the leaves, and watched 
them again.* Those her touch had closed and slightly 
crushed, opened and curled again. This was the sign. 
" Yes, I am loved again ! — ^But, had all the roses told me 
the contrary, I would not have believed them ! ' 

* In Theocritus, a goat-herd consults the petals of a poppy in the 
same way. If they curl, the absent person is faithful 



BOOK L— CHAPTER XII. 

HOW BEATRICE WENT TO ST MARTIN'S CHURCH. 

** Oh, love will venture in, 
Where it daurna weel be seen ! " 

Scottish Ballad. 

The Countess Magdalene and Beatrice returned to Florence 
in the middle of May. They found the citizens still 
making merry ; for it was their custom to keep May, either 
for the first fifteen days of the month, or until the begin- 
ning of June. Fifteen days sufficed for the poorer sort; 
but the rich rejoiced in all manner of feasting and dancing, ^ 
both in city and country, till June came in. That was the 
time for lute-players, ballad-singers, jesters, improvisatori, 
and all manner of mimics. Awnings stretched across the 
streets firom house to house, sheltering gay bands of listeners. 
Awnings in inner courts and loggie, made a kind of tent- 
life out of doors. Florence now keeps May day at the 
Feast of the Ascension, and shows her beauties at the 
Cascine ; but in 1283, the May festival lasted for weeks, 
like our London season. Even the bishop in his palace 
made gay with dinners and suppers ; not banquetting as 
the mundane did, with ladies fair, smiling amid flowers 
and fountains, but in tapestried chambers and quietly 
solemn halls. Living was very dear that year, prices were 
high; money was already not buying nearly so much of any 
commodity as it used to do ; but yet the city was gay and 
prosperous to all appearance, and wealth increased on every 
side. The dearth and scarcity of the previous year were 
forgotten, and every household hoped for better times, which 
all the May rejoicings ushered in. 

Still for Dante and Beatrice there came no meeting; not 
even bo brief opportunity of speech as ^laA c>Q,cvvct^\ ^ 
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the games of Maia and Ariadne. In the Portinari home, 
the mother's ambitious heart was planning, and Mistress 
Dorcas had more strict orders than heretofore. 

To the noblest houses, Monna Celia took her daughter 
with a mother's pride, but watched her with jealous care ; 
and not a chance was given of asking after Paul and 
Fleurette, or the old scribe, of him who had played the 
"lover from the sea." Only in her dreams did rustic 
maidens twine their wreaths again in the bright sun, while 
Theseus, ivy-crowned, came forth to cast the monster's head 
at her feet. None of the feasts and dances in the city pleased 
her so much as that. So she graced many companies, and 
heard many praises, smiled on many, but cared for none. 
And Dante, whose quick eye was often on her, read the 
whole dear meaning of her face. She heard of him from 
her brothers, who were often with him, for they were friends; 
but for the rest, there was no intercourse, though her proud 
mother would often commend him as a true patrician, 
imbued with the right spirit, and a good companion for 
Ricovero. And so passed merry May in that house whereon 
the Republic afterwards inscribed : " This was the home of 
Beatrice Portinari." 

Beatrice had a few rooms of her own in her father's 
dwelling, all of them opening, after the ancient fashion, into 
one another. There was one, where at a dormer-window, 
she plied the needle at lacis-work, darned netting (the fore- 
runner of point lace), linen embroidery, silk flowering, and 
weaving of golden cauls for the hair, a light work, then 
much in vogue, resembling what is now called German 
knotting. In another room she had her writing books, a 
few volumes for reading, a lute, some canzonets and 
madrigals, that passed the time, and pleased Felicitas ; and 
a little ledger of her expenses, which Master Folco made 
her keep with punctual care. The third chamber was her 
sleeping-room, which, to her sorrow, she shared with Mistress 
Dorcas; for that venerable person, if she saw all manner 
oi dangers threatening young maidens by day, saw many 
and more grievous perils yawnm^ xc^vvcA \!ciSstcL ^t night 
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Nothing, therefore, was more necessaiy than that she, 
Dorcas, should be ever at hand to protect her charge. 
No two persons could be more oppositely contrasted than 
the two inmates of the third chamber; and if the maiden 
had not had the blessing and comfort of a small, but 
beautiful oratory on the other side, her patience might 
have sometimes failed. If Beatrice was all that Eros could 
have dreamed. Mistress Dorcas rather resembled Hecate. 
Beatrice was graceful, exquisite, and winning ; Mistress 
Dorcas stiff, prim, hard, and unbending. The one bright, 
sunny, rosy, golden. The other brown, wrinkled, and 
morose. 

Truly Beatrice was in safe keeping. Cerberus at Pluto's 
gateway was scarcely more forbidding. Monna Celia said 
she had secured the pink and pearl of duennas, an incorrup- 
tible guardian, whose sympathies with frolic and mischief 
(if she had ever had any) had been long extinct. But the 
Countess Magdalene pitied her niece, and always stipulated 
that Beatrice should not bring the Duenna when visiting 
her. Beatrice, however, was good and obedient, docile and 
much enduring. She could not fill up the gap between her 
youth and the old lady's age ; she could not speak to her 
of the thoughts, memories, affections, and feelings of her 
own young life; but she could be meek and submissive, and she 
was so. The Duenna's duties were to attend Beatrice from 
dawn to dawn, and none could more assiduously watch than 
she did, the more so as her charge gave her little trouble, 
and was a good, though not willing, listener. The mother 
and the duenna thought the maiden cold, incapable of 
distinguishing or preferring any one ; and thinking more of 
father and brothers than of all the world beside. '* But it 
may come some day when she is older," observed Monna 
Celia to Mistress Dorcas, " and, if it does not, duty may 
take the place of love, and some do not know the 
difference !" 

It was midnight in the sleeping-room aforesaid. Dorcas 
and Beatrice had prayed their prayers, and were retiring to 
rest after a late feasting at the houses of the Counts Ganga- 
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landi, near relatives of Monna Celia and her family; 
Beatrice, in her white samite robe, having put out the 
cresset, and left only the lamp before the Madonna on the 
wall ; was preparing to kiss the duenna, as she always 
did before lying down, when the dame, who had just bolted 
the door afresh, and tied round her waist, for safety, the 
keys of every closet and ambry, by way of precaution against 
anyone hiding therein, announced that she wished to speak, 
as she had something particular to say. Beatrice, although 
tired, enquired what it might be. 

" I wish to tell you," said Mistress Dorcas, " that when 
I was a child, I was far more beautiftd than you are, but it 
was not then the fashion to make a fuss about people, as is 
made about you, so that I was not guarded and looked after 
as you are. Pride and dignity have come in a good deal 
bince then, though it's not long ago. People were more 
workish and straightforward. I had, of course, a great 
many oflFers of marriage, all of which I refused, waiting that 
the next should be greater and richer. One poor man died 

of grief at my obduracy " 

" Tell me his name, good Dorcas," interrupted Beatrice, 
laughing at the fiction of anyone dying for the duenna. 

" You must not be inquisitive, child ; maidens should 
stifle curiosity ; it has a dangerous tendency. Never mind 
his name. I had so many lovers that I grow bewildered 
when I try to reckon them up ; but, you see, I never 
married any of them, so I don't know how they would have 
turned out." 

" What a pity ! " interrupted Beatrice, laughing again. 
" Not at all a pity ! " continued the duenna ; " if I had 
married, like the thoughtless thing I was, I should of course 
have chosen the worst of them — women always do; and 
then, who would have taken care of you as I do ? You 
will never appreciate, as you ought, the priceless example of 
tme maidenhood you have in me ! " Here Mistress Dorcas 
sighed deeply, her egotism writhing under the recollection of 
her neglected merits, and she took up a box of powdered orris- 
root and began to dash it ovei Yiet fea^, " Now, child, if 
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I study my complexion, so ought you to attend to yours, 
which has a sunny rosy hue, which I do not approve of, 
though I admit that, thanks to my care, you have a fair 
ivory skin. However, I make and use dozens of dififerent 
washes, which you ought to learn, and use also; and you 
should lay to heart my personal history as an example for 
your own life. I have had, of course, no children of my own 
in the usual way, but you are ray child by adoption, and I 
toil in soul for you. Holy Virgin ! if I had not learned, by 
experience, the ways of men, how could I teach you as I do ? 
I never leave you, save when you go to your Aunt Magdalene, 
whom I do not like at all. Now, after all my pains and 
all my watching, what can I think of you, when I find you 
have had a young man on your mind, and have never even 
asked me my opinion of him ? I declare I am cold with 
horror at your baseness ! Ay, I find it diflScult to tell you, 
for I had promised not to do so. But, when I saw you just 
now, pattering your prayers like a little saint, and knew 
you had concealed that young man from me. . . . oh ! " 
and the duenna gave way to wrath, and rocked herself 
to and fro, in quite unutterable horror. 

Beatrice watched her narrowly, and with a look half- 
anxious, half-defiant, determined she would not answer till 
she found what the old lady knew. Had Dorcas heard of 
the dances of Mai'a and Ariadne, in some untrue version ? 
Had some one surprised the moment's interview in the wood 
before the consecration of the church \ It was possible, 
but not probable, and Beatrice always augured the best, as 
brave minds always do ; but she would not speak of Dante 
— all other names were easy, because indifierent ; but his, 
she could not speak, unless obliged ; so she waited till 
Mistress Dorcas continued : 

" Such a load on my mind ! I did not expect it yet ! and 
the Bishop, holy man, understands my feelings so perfectly! 
One would almost think he were a duenna himself, he 
knows so thoroughly the responsibilities ! He knows the 
pains I've taken with you since you were a small chit, and 
now you are full seventeen. . . . And to think you never 
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consulted me, though you are actually betrothed, as the 
blessed Bishop says, in the flower of your youth ! " 

" Betrothed ! " cried Beatrice, " why, Dorcas, you and the 
Bishop must be dreaming ! You cannot mean the words 
you say ! " and a shudder ran through her, and she turned 
pale. 

" Yes, betrothed," continued the duenna ; " and of course 
you have thought a deal about it, but you never consulted 
me ! The Bishop, however, thinks highly of him. His name 
is . . . ." 

" Do not tell me," said Beatrice, sadly ; " if they have 
betrothed me, I had rather hear it from my mother than 
from a stranger." 

"A stranger ! " shrieked the duenna, in a voice of fury : 
" you obdurate ungrateful ! Why, I have been your guiding 
star, and you call me a stranger ! I, who have led you as 
a mother might, and you call me a stranger ! And you do 
not wish to know ! and you had rather keep in ignorance ! 
and you do not care to be informed ! Holy Virgin ! these 
are airs and graces for a coy maiden of seventeen ! Do not 
wish to know who you are to marry ? nor what you are to 
be called ? nor where you are to live ? nor what the man 
is like ? nor where he comes from ? nor how much money 
he has ? nor if he has a house of his own ? nor if he rides ? 
or is old? or young ? or middle-aged ? or fair? or dark ? or 
well-featured ? or slow ? or sprightly ? Good sake ! these 
be fine airs and graces for a maiden of seventeen, that I have 
watched and tended, like a house lamb in December ! But, 
of course, you are not like me, tortured with memories of 
the youths who used to put on mourning when I refused 
their escort home from church of a summer's morning ! 
The Bishop, blessed man, has settled a whole posset of 
marriages this day — yours, and several others ; ,and what 
do you think of his blessed arrangements ? " 

*' I think they will not all come to pass," replied Beatrice, 
submitting painfully to the torture. 

" Do not flatter yourself of that, child. They will every one 
of them come to pass. M.oa\> ex.G^\\feTi\» ^\A ^s^^qUc prelate ! 
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He gave me his blessing on the occasion, and an indulgence 
for a whole month. Now, tell me the truth, are you not 
dying to know the name of your future husband ? your 
lady mother told me all about it, so you need not think I 
do not know !" 

Poor Beatrice knew but too well her mother's weakness 
for this time-serving adherent, whom she herself inwardly- 
despised, as was natural to a nature like hers. She 
believed but too truly that Dorcas told the truth in say- 
ing she knew the whole matter. 

" No, Mistress Dorcas, I had rather not be told except 
by my mother. If I am to be disposed of, for the good of 
the family, I had rather hear it from my Mother then from 
any other. *' 

"I know what that signifies," replied the provoking 
Duenna ; " I know the delicate sentiments of the young and 
bashftil. I know everything, child, everything, and no one 
is able to direct and guide you to such good and discreet 
purpose. Now I gave my word that I would not let you 
know it till to-morrow ; but I will not be selfish, I will tell 
you. Your future lord is Master Simon dei Bardi, a rich 
and a right proper youth, who dofis his cap whenever he 
sees me, and says *a good morrow to you, lady Dorcas;' 
and asks if I am well ? and if I have lately seen Friar 
Peter \ Ay ! a rich and a right proper youth I Now, 
what do you think of your luck, my dear ?" 

"I hope no other maiden is so unfortunate!" sighed 
Beatrice, sick and sore at heart. 

"Unfortunate!" resumed the Duenna; " Lack-a-day ! 
unfortunate ! To be the subject of anxiety and care to the 
dear, holy Bishop ; to be united, as it were, in the lap of the 
Church ; to be approved by me, and all my experience ; 
and then to call yourself unfortunate ! — and Master Simon 
will be as rich as the Pope ; Friar Peter told me so ; and 
then he is such an exemplary youth ! He does not hunt, 
or hawk, or ride horses of Barbary or Spain ; he does not 
sing love songs, or indite love-verses ; he does not touch the 
lut-e, or tread a measure ; his soul is in his books an< » 
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ledgers ; and he lives close to his money-bags, like a wise 
man. He is all the better for that ; — ^and no doubt you knew 
his mind all along, for he has talked more than once with 
you, and yet you never consulted me." 

" Why should I ?" asked Beatrice, '' He is no more to me 
than a heathen, or an Arab, or an idolater !" 

" Well ! you will be very fond of him when you are his 
wife ; and if you are not, you know, it is easy enough to 
pretend. Dear me ! How little did I think a marriage was 
so near at hand ! but it comes quite pat, for my best gown 
is getting shabby, and this is just the proper time for me 
to have a new one. Now, my dear, you must give me one 
with a cape or tippet, and a long skirt, and an overlay of 
linen for collar and sleeves. — I like a wdde collar, of a showy 
pattern ; and I should like a pair of shoes, contigie like 
those the scribe's daughter used to work ; and a new 
mantle, and a hood of fine cloth ; and of course you'll give 
me a gold clasp for the neck of it, and a black veil for my 
head, so that I may remember you, my dear; and any 
garments of your s, you know, that you would leave here 
when you go away to Master Simon'*, you could not do better 
than give them to me. Will you not do it, child ? — Why, 
there is not a Duenna in the land that understands 
marriages as well as I do ! — I will drill you, my dear, for 
ten consecutive days, in all the postures and removes of the 
ceremony ; I will teach you when to look down and when 
to look up ; when to kneel, when to curtsey, and when to 
stand upright. I will show you how to kneel without 
creasing your gown ; and how to wear your veil so as 
to show ofif your hair. I would advise your gown to be 
silver tissue embroidered with your father's coat of arms in 
gold. — I hear that is the highest fashion, and it would look 
splendid. " 

" Oh Dorcas ! Dorcas ! do not dwell on this any more !" 
said Beatrice, her eyes streaming with tears. 

" You have never been at a marriage, child," said the 
pitiless Duenna ; " now of all the marriages I have had to 
do with, your's shall be iTae \>ea\) ^Tt^cxi^Qi^V' 
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'' Spare me, Dorcas, all this !" implored Beatrice in her 
sweet gentle voice. But the Duenna was like a machine 
wound up to go, 

" Now, the first thing is," continued she, " to ride or walk 
to Church, (as the case may be), with becoming dignity and 
decorum; — ^not looking flurried, or excited, or frightened. 
Then, as you walk into Church, do not smile or look pleased, 
or happy on any account. A maiden ought to bewail and 
grieve in the last days and hours of her maidenhood. Do 
everything short of looking sour, which might be unbecom- 
ing. At the altar, £q)pear not to know what to do, and not 
to be sure of where you are. When it is time for you to take 
your part, I will nudge you and explain . . I have done 
this twice at weddings; and, my dear, it has an uncom- 
monly good effect" 

How much longer the Duenna's remarks might have 
lasted, is problematical but here the old lady's eyes began 
to feel heavy and soon after she f ell asleep. 

Beatrice, thus released from the duty of attention, sought 
her own couch, and lay down, but not to sleep. All night 
she was perplexed, harassed and grieved. She knew that, 
by one of those often-found contradictions, her proud and 
imperious Mother made a confidante of the mean and con- 
temptible duenna ; and therefore, Beatrice could not doubt 
that the story told by Dorcas would prove too true. " My 
old friend," thought she, " has not the great wealth of the 
Bardi, nor has he party power. I know my Mother schemes 
for both; and so does Friar Peter; — and yet, neither of these 
things can bring happiness ! My mother says she wedded my 
father to bring more weight of property to her own family, — 
and expects me, perhaps, to do the same .... but I will 
tell my dear, fond father all the truth, and I will ask him 
not to change his Beatrice against the Bardi's gold 1" 

She could not sleep ; but sometimes, when she dozed, 
her mother, the duenna, her father, Dante, and the bishop, 
crowded round her in a shapeless way. Mistress Dorcas 
slept very soundly. Soon after daybreak, Beatrice opened 
the casement, and looked forth, as the sad and weary do. 
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She had been there some time, when a dove alighted near 
her, and she saw it wore a collar, and carried a message. 
It was a tiny scroll, and there was written on it, " For com- 
fort, send a token." She knew the long, tall writing ; cut a 
lock of her lovely hair, replaced the scroll, and saw the dove 
fly hack to the Allighieri houses, about fifty paces off. What 
a day was before her ! What pain and trouble it would be 
to refuse her mother's wish ! She could hardly think of such 
a thing. Then to accept Master Simon — why, it made her 
shudder. He was as uninteresting as his own ledgers, and 
as old as her father. She would rather go into a convent ! 
Why was the world so bent on making misery ? Still, she 
thought, " I know who would not like me to lose hope, or 
fail in courage. Whatever comes, I must bear it bravely ; 
and then the holy Virgin will help me in my perplexity 
and need." The bells began to toll over the city; St 
Martin's, Or San Michele, San Lorenzo, and many others, 
lifted their voices ; she must awake Mistress Dorcas for the 
early service they always attended. 

" Child ! " exclaimed the duenna, " I fell down in coming 
up-stairs yesterday — a sure sign of a coming marriaga 
Now, as I am late this morning, help me to dress, or your 
lady mother will be at Saint Martin's before us. There, 
you know I only rub my face with a soft leather — I hate 
water. Now, give me my hood, and come away, and keep 
your veil down, and don't tell your mother what I have 
told you, for I promised I would say nothing." 

Beatrice followed her in silence, but in her heart she 
thought, " WiU that tiny lock of my hair comfort him ? " 
He said, * Send a token for comfort. For comfort, send a 
token ! ' Alas ! alas ! where is comfort to come from now ? 
I will ask the dear, kind Madonna ! " 

And when they entered St Martin's, Beatrice knelt down, 
and poured out her heart before the Holy Shrine. 
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DANTE IS HIS OWX HOME; IX AUGUST li»3. 

^ The tennpert in mj mind, 
Doih from m j aumu take all f eding dae, 
SaTe wbat beala here.' 

(Kimg Lear^ Act in., Seene 5.) 

Dakte Allighceki bad inherited from bis father one-half 
of the Allighieri houses situated on the Piazza San Martino. 
He possessed lands out of the city in many different places, 
and a house and gardens, or grounds, outside Florence, for 
the comfort of resort in the hot season. Of the Allighieri 
houses, as really possessed by him, only a small and trifling 
fragment now remains associated with his name. That 
fragment, having only two windows on each floor, forms but 
one-eighth of the house in which be dwelt, and which his 
&ther left to him ; yet this trifling eighth is shown, inaccu- 
rately enough, as Dante's house ; and many go to look at it, 
and come away again, believing that, in that small dwelling, 
they have beheld the place of his residence. His house, 
according to legal deeds still extant, had a considerable 
frontage, stretching from Saint Margaret's Church, behind 
the Donati dwellings, and near the Casa del Bello, and 
divided by a narrow passage, or calle^ from the Corso, in 
which ^tood the dwellings of the Portinari But, in the 
last six hundred years, the city has become so completely 
changed, and things have been so altered, that it is a wonder 
that small eighth part has been preserved ; albeit, we know 
that the old sites have been so subdivided, and built upon, 
that it is hopeless to try to realise more than that, for a 
certainty, the remaining fragment belonged to the original 
whole. Near St Margaret's, then, and not far from the 
Donati, he lived, and his sister, and her husband, Leone 
Poggi, lived there with him. 
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We will now find him, in an upper chamber, sitting 
among his books, surrounded by heirlooms of carved furni- 
ture that had come to him from the Elisei and the Delia 
Bella, and which he valued for their sakes. Few men ever 
forgot their ancestry more seldom than he did, even then, 
while still fresh and young, and as yet unasserted among 
his fellow-men. There was armour, too, that the Elisei 
had worn ; there were bronzes that had been dear to them ; 
Persian hangings that had decked their rooms centuries 
before ; Eastern caskets which they had treasured. Books 
were there, too, that had guided the legal practice of his 
father, a jurist of great weight in his time. These things 
were brightened by the tokens of a younger life ; paintings, 
drawings, sketches, art-models, lutes of many tone and 
shape, song-manuals, and apart, in a recess of the wall, a 
pair of virginals, painted with the story of St Catherine and 
the angels who floated down to sing to her. Among the 
rest lay strange, odd, curious things from pagan lands, the 
work of Moors, or Syrians, or Damascenes. The outer 
chamber was full of riding-gear, fishing-tackle, falcons' hoods 
and jesses, swords, lances, pennons, banners, odds and ends 
of all sorts, gins, snares, and traps for vermin, telling of all 
manner of outdoor work, whether for utility or amusement ; 
and, over all, the well-carved shield of his great ancestor, 
Cacciaguida, which he never passed without a special thought 
of pride and reverence.* 

Life with him stood never still; he must be up and 
doing, and what he did, he did with a will, and with all his 
mind, for fear he should contract stain or rust, like an un- 
used corslet ; idleness he held to be the bane of mind 
and body ; with which good thought he made it the one 
impossibility of his strong and active nature. A fixed rule 
and habit of early rising strengthened his health, and 
lengthened out the days, either for study, or for whatever else 

* The 15th and 16th Cantos of the Paradiso bring into the meeting of 
Dante with Cacciaguida in the realms of rest, such truthful pictures, so 
much lofty feeling, and such beautiful imagery, that they are among the 
grandest portions of the Divine Comedy. 
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he chose to do. That morning he had written, as [it were, 
to his own self, these words in his day tablets : " Our duties 
are not written in a breviary, held up and conned at certain 
hours, as by the monks and nuns. They are written in 
family affection, in patriotic fire, in citizen responsibility. 
Not theology, as some say, is the chiefest science ; not the 
priest, is, as under Eli, the chiefest ruler ; but our Lord 
must be our one example, eliminating the creeping in of 
any other; chasing the mists and clouds of poor credulity, 
sufficing in Himself alone. Now must politics and finance 
of nations become sister sciences, both studied and served ; 
and now that celibacy and poverty have shown themselves 
to be no virtues, but only the dead semblances of such, 
poverty must be only looked on as deserving sympathy 
when it is an involuntary misfortune from which each man 
may shield his brother." 

Of late, since meeting Beatrice at the Consecration, and 
since serving her in the matter of Paul, and speaking with her 
in the mazy dances of Mai'a and Ariadne, he had felt less fever- 
ish in his mind, less distraught by wandering dreams, richer 
as to realities, and strengthened as by a draught of happi - 
ness that had invigorated him and cleared off many cloud?* 
Next, he had read his favourite Virgil, feasting on the 
measured music of the lines, and following every scene 
with the keen delight of fresh and buoyant enthusiasm. 
But presently, grief unbidden came ; and the placid scene 
we have looked on in that upper chamber, passed into a 
storm of conflicting troubles. 

His sister, while he had been writing and reading, hatl, 
as her wont was, attended early service at St Martin's, and 
left the church in the company of Mistress Dorcas, from 
whom, to her sorrow and surprise (for dearly she loved her 
brother), she heard the news of the decision of the bishop, 
and the determination of Monna Celia, on the subject of the 
betrothal of Beatrice to Simon dei Bardi. All this was backed 
by the high approval of Mistress Dorcas herself, and the usual 
flowers of rhetoric about bridal festivities, ceremoniea, 
usages, and whatever else she fancied would dazzle her 

L 
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hearer ; who straightway hastened home, imparted the news 
to every friend she met, hurried up her own staircase out of 
breath, told it all, red-hot, to her husband ; and, wife and 
husband together, had told it to Dante. Not a single 
detail did they spare him. " There is nothing for it," said 
they, " but to forget the maiden as soon as possible ! who 
ever heard of any one being at a loss to find another love \ 
The world is full of girls, beautiful and charming enough 
for any one ! How would it be credible that the holy 
bishop should change his mind, or listen to any one's sug- 
gestion ? And then there is Monna Celia, the maiden's 
mother, a right proud and over-bearing lady, and a Capon- 
sacchi, too, as ambitious as an Empress, bent on securing 
enormous wealth for her eldest daughter, and entirely safe 
to do it ; for now the old families are going down unless 
tl)ey are hugely rich ; and Monna Celia means to bolster 
up her s with Master Simon's bags of gold. Beatrice may 
not relish it ; but her feeling in the matter will weigh no more 
than a feather ! There is no priest alive who can dispense 
pardon for disobedience to a mother. We all know that 
What Monna Celia intends to do, will be done. To disobey 
one's mother is a bar to eternal happiness hereafter, for 
ever and ever ; who would think or dream of such a thing? 
She is young, and so are you, Dante — only nine months 
between you — ^young people can get over anything, if they 
try ! Now, you see, this Simon dei Bardi is so rich that 
he is a favourite with my lord bishop, and gets the fairest 
bride in the city picked out and chosen for him ! As for 
us, we are not bankers, nor wool-spinners, nor traders to the 
East — nor have any of our people been such ! " 

And, as Dante found nothing to say to all this, being 
stricken dumb with the certainty of' his misfortune, she 
had to abridge much more that she intended as wise and 
kind, only adding — " For the sake of those who are gone, 
who held their own before either Caponsacchi, Bardi, oi 
Portinaii lifted their heads in our borders — for their sakes, 
Dante, be brave, and strong, and do not even yourself to 
any money-changer, or king's banker among them all 1 " 
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Her woman's wit was not wrong. Next to his over- 
powering love for Beatrice, there throbbed within him a 
strong and masterful recollection of ancestral greatness, of 
noble rank, of knightly prowess, and of ancient worth. 
The old patrician blood had not an ebb or flow within his 
body that carried not its memory of the past. His sister 
was wise in her generation, when, in her grief about him, 
she appealed from his love for the living, to his pride in 
the dead. And Dante's head, no longer bowed down, lifted 
and lightened at the recollection ; and she and her husband 
went out, thinking how well the trying news of the betro- 
thal had passed from them to him. So, conscious that they 
had done their duty, they bent to other cares. 

But Dante felt as one thunder-riven, staggering and 
groping alone ; who knows how long ? The first thing that 
recalled him was a small fair thing lying at his side, and 
shedding light from its tiny space. It was the lock of 
auburn hair the white dove had carried. To look fixedly 
at it, as a strange and distant thing : to kiss it wildly, rap- 
turously, madly, .... to press it to his heart, and then, 
with strong passionate tears, to press it to his lips, to- 
speak her lovely name, • . . . Beatrice 1 Beatrice ! with a 
sense of deathless charm and deathless joy, lingering on the 
dreamlike music of the sounds, ... oh ! how like heaven 
in tender gentleness ! , . . . And next, with a wrench of 
steel, to tear the soft, small love-lock into shreds, and fling 
them from him like a stricken plague, ... a curse, a 
treason, a foul cheat, a snare, a betrayal, a deception ! 

" 'Tis a false world !" said he, " where the truth abides 
not ! " He buried his head in his arms on the table, and 
lay there in a paroxysm of pain and agony, a passage be- 
tween life and death, through which youth only saved him 
from destruction. 

Thoughts, misshapen and confused, tore through his brain 
like broken clouds in the wreck and wrack of tempest after 
storm. Falsehood, weakness, family ambition, riches, place, 
power, all the motives that were as far from the mind of 
Beatrice as is hell from heaven, all these he madly charged 
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lier with, and falsehood foremost ; while his heart cried to 
him, " duped — ^fooled — ^betrayed ! creased with a false check- 
mate by hypocrites, and martyrised by holy men — unholy ! 
my life, my life for theirs ! her life and mine for theirs ! 
How she will loathe, in after years, that silent, austere dei 
Bardi, gloating for ever over his golden life of gold, gold, gold! 
Curse the wealth, and trade, and traffic, that must sap my 
life and love, and drive me into dark and hopeless days !" 
• • • • • 

While he sat thus lost in sad and bitter thoughts, he became 
aware of a loud voice calling coarsely from without ; stout 
footsteps, as of wooden clogs, sounded near and nearer; a 
strong hand knocked at the door, lifted the latchet, and 
admitted an intruder. It was Friar Peter, who, after 
rapidly taking in the mental trouble he had disturbed, 
dispensed with the usual greetings, and sate himself, im- 
invited down, staring with unconcerned and careless gestinre. 

Little by little, Dante roused himself, and was about to 
withdraw, as supposing the visit was for some other member 
of his family ; when the Friar, with an assumed look of 
sudden recognition said, " You have promised to join your 
friend Frescobaldi, and ride to Signa with the Cavalcanti. 
What stops you ? You look pale and ill. The blessing of 
the holy is of good omen in the morning. Here is a bead 
of olive wood from Assisi, where the blessed Francis often 
passed the tree, and sometimes plucked an olive . . . wear 
the bead, it may, if you have faith, prove efficacious to you !" 
and, as he held out the charm, a smile of unctuous compas- 
sion followed the words. 

But Dante let the Friar keep his bead and smile at his 
own cure. Not for such a remedy could he thank the 
reverend man. 

^' We spiritual fathers," continued the Friar, still pursuing 
his point, " yearn over many children. Our flocks are large 
and numerous ; nevertheless, the Lord gives us strength to 
watch their welfare. You saw our saintly Bishop not long 
sine 3?" 

" I met the Bishop for a brief hour or two at the Countess 
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Magdalene's after the Consecration," said Dante, called to 
himself by the contact he courted least. " I rode afterwards 
to Vallombrosa, and I slept there." 

"Ay — slept at Vallombrosa — a godly house, and a 
learned ! But the pious thoughts of the Bishop followed 
you. It struck him that promiscuous dancing of Pagan 
measures, with a wondrously enchanting Maia, or. a queenly, 
starry, Ariadne, wreathed in smiles more priceless and more 
silvery than her pearls, might be, for so young a knight, an 
exercise of doubtful prudence. As the holy father is parent 
of the world, so are his Bishops parents of their provinces ; 
and we of the church suflfer no lay control in matters where- 
in we can avoid the deadliness of worldly supervision, and 
substitute our holier governance, even of the most carnal 
matters. You have, of course, heard of the betrothments it 
hath pleased our holy Bishop to be intent on within the city, 
for the good of her choicest families, and to advance their 
highest interest ? These, his doings, show how unceasingly 
he is busied with the general welfare, and the duty of reward- 
ing those who honour the lofty interests of holy governance. 
Now, in his thoughts there were some that condescended to 
your smallness, and demeaned themselves (the thoughts I 
mean), to rest on such as you. Our good, saintly Bishop " 
(this of Andrea dei Mozzi, of whom the less said the 
better), " setting his face, as of course he is bound to do, 
against the irregular practices of Pagan and irreligious 
dancing, of which you were lately guilty, has sent me to in- 
form you that your presence in Florence is no longer 
necessary, neither will it avail you to hie back even to the 
Vallombrosa. Your studies, doubtless very deep and im- 
portant, will be best pursued in some other city. I advise 
you straightway to do obedience to his paternal authority, 
and thank him with a suitable oflfering of either goods or 
coin, for this his very saintly and most fatherly good counsel." 
" With all due respect," answered Dante, " it puzzles me 
to know why the Bishop should trouble his head with my 
matters, who never troubled mine for his ! and as I never 
heard oi him, or any other clerk o£ t\iem aX\., \wL\i ^^x'^X^^^ 
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to see fair maidens dance, and to hear them sing ; and as his 
own very reverend eyes did behold the mazes of those 
garland-wreathed pastimes that we ^ footed gaily, if I 
must e'en see the Bishop on the matter, I shall tell him 
that he laughed first, and if he scowled, scowled, hyago 
iniervallo, long after the close of what was danced in all 
courtesy and strictest honour." 

" But inspired by none other than Satan and his worst 
imps, as the Lord Bishop but yesterday told me," inter- 
rupted the Friar, waxing hot. 

" Then is all society to be denounced ? " rejoined the 
younger speaker, " for those were but the yearly games of 
by-gone times, as good as ours, and they were danced in 
the presence of the Countess, the Bishop, and a great com- 
pany." 

" You are not afraid to answer in a way beyond your 
years ! " replied the Friar ; then taking up his rhyming 
vein, he continued : 

^ We know what it means when the hawk doth fly. 
To the nest where the hedgeling lieth ; 
TVe know when the heart of youth beats high, 
That Love's vigilance seldom dieth/ 

So soon as the Bishop saw you at the Consecration, he 
knew your errand was not a religious one. We know, by 
head-mark, the youths who frequent us from an inner im- 
pulse of piety, and I am not aware that you are one of 
them. You savour rather of the earth and the world." 

" Methinks, Sir," answered Dante, " that there are more 
than I who look after th^ earth and the world. I would 
not fail in respect to you ; but I do not acknowledge that 
either the Bishop or you have any right to control the 
course of my life or my studies." 

"On that point, then, I must at once enlighten you. 
You may recollect having been intimate at the house of one 
Stephen Capchicot, a scribe whom you sometime employed to 
transcribe certain profane verses of yours ? Do you remember 
him ? and that you talked much with him, in his private 
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room, of the Scriptures, and of his own method of inter- 
preting them, and of certain doctrines which Holy Church 
does not tolerate or allow ? Concerning these things, you 
neither informed the Bishop, nor any priest, nor the Holy 
Office." 

" Would you have had me turn spy on my humble 
friend, and report the words of the pious belief, in which he 
was born and bred, into a testimony against him ! Oh 
Friar ! that were too base and wrong ! And he, so good, 
so versed in holy writ, and with so meek and earnest a gift 
of prayerful knowledge 1 " 

" On the Mount, Satan quoted the Scriptures," rejoined 
the monk, "and as for what you think, that is of no 
moment. Holy Church requires no prompting or enlighten- 
ment. She is sole judge and umpire in such matters, and 
suflfers no arbitrament on her conduct. And, I may again 
repeat to you, young man, that, not requiring your prompt- 
ing, she has, in the exercise of her high and holy judgment, 
tried the accursed scribe for heretical pravity ; and under 
her punishment, he expired, and hath gone to the realms of 
hell, which his crimes deserved and found. The Church 
alone awardeth life or death in matters of faith ; whether 
you subscribe or not, to this, it matters nothing." 

" I know it is so," replied Dante, " yet why the Church 
of our gentle Saviour should be so blood-thirsty, is a thing 
that baffles my comprehension, and confounds my judg- 
ment." 

" The scribe was puzzled at that too," rejoined Friar 
Peter, laughing, " but I daresay he found it out in the 
torture wherein he died 1" 

" Alas, my God ! " exclaimed Dante, overcome at this 
revelation of what his old friend had suflfered ; " Many a 
day have I spent beside him, learning his beautiful art, and 
reading the books he had to copy ; yet never heard I from his 
lips any but the pure words of love to Jesus Christ. Alas ! 
that he should die ! " 

" Of the Holy Virgin, nothing ? of Holy Mother Church, 
nothing ? of Confession, nothing ? " asked the Friar. 
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*' Of these things, father, not a word. The scribe ever 
spoke of the sacrifice of our Blessed Lord. To him 
that was the one event of Time. He needed no princely 
priesthood to explain it to him ; no papal throne to 
make him remember and understand it ; no judges and 
executioners to compel his living by it. I mind well how 
his reverend voice was passing eloquent, though he was no 
priest or monk, but only a painstaking and inoflfensive man 
of faith and industry. And you have broken him on the 
wheel ? you have tortured him ? you have killed him ? 
where is his daughter, sir ? T pray you tell me. She, too, 
was a marvel of gentle innocence ! " 

But the Friar had bent down to fasten the thong of his 
right sandal, and the posture impeded his hearing, so that 
he made no answer. But Dante was well aware that the 
Friar had heard, and also that the Friar's quick power of 
reply had been checked, on the mention of Fleurette, by 
some latent gleam of consciousness of evil. This con- 
fusion, Dante feared, was the result of conscience. Saintly, 
too, as was the Franciscan's garb, there arose the fear that 
he had done Fleurette some wrong. What was that wrong? 
.... Ah ! . . . . Faugh ! Was it not wrong enough to 
have destroyed her father ? The young heart sickened, and 
there was a pause. 

Oh, for the dear old voice of the Syrian Baptist, fed on 
wild locusts and on desert honey ; oh, for one day of that 
voice's thunder from the lips of him that Florence loved in 
the old Baptistery — ^her beautiful St John — one hour of such 
a voice, and such a man, to call for Fleurette at the hands of 
this strange, deep Friar ! 

But the thought of Fleurette recalled another dearer 
still. There is a chain of union in all human feelings, 
deeper and broader than the outward show they carry on 
their front — a chain magnetic, vibrating through every 
phase and passage of all possible variation. 

And so, Fleurette recalled Beatrice, even while the 
scribe's bleeding form on the tortured rack, stood, gaunt and 
pitiful, before the inner gaze o? \Xi^ ^ovm^ y^^V. 
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" Does the Lady Beatrice know these things ? " said he, 
slowly, and taking, from the majesty of the cause, an air of 
judgment on Friar Peter's deed. 

" Does the Lady Beatrice, in her purity, know that you 
have done these things ? " And he lingered on the words, 
" these things," because he linked together the destruction 
of the Father's life, and of the daughter s home. 

•* There is a sense of familiarity in the fool's words ! " 
rejoined the Friar, " an utterance of most hateful and most 
plain defilement, smacking of foul heresy, and proneness to 
backslide — so thAt there may be more carcases than Master 
Capchicot's cracked on our creaking wheel ! " 

" Sir," replied Dante, gravely, ** never did it enter my 
head or heart to be a heretic ! — As soon should I deny my 
Country as I should deny my Faith ; — ^but this is no case 
of belief or unbelief; no instance of Greek or Arabian 
levity ; but somehow, we have strangely drifted into a 
current of unfounded dread, like the terror of the fetish 
idols before which men of Eastern lands are said to shake 
and quiver, and crouch, as if the grinning dolls were God 
Himself. We tremble at the sight of certain friars. We 
shake and stammer at the sound of the word, 'heresy,' 
and none of us can realize the mind and work Divine, 
save through some medium of grossly human mould ! It 
should be you, not I, that should condemn these tendencies 
and cruelties. Oh Friar, why craze and kill your fellow- 
men ? Why make the words of the Son of God seem 
weak and poor, unless backed up by your own authority, 
you men for whom He died, — ^you sinners who are like 
other sinners, till you heap sin on sin, Pharisees, whose gray 
phylacteries are blood-red with the gore of martyred hidden 
ones ? " 

" Hold, fool ! " interrupted the Friar ; but the youth 
held on. 

" Father, I am no heretic ; no follower of sects ; no wild 
opinionist. But I hold the soul free, and that God made 
her to choose her path, for herself, without the need of a 
lantern held to her by a gray gaberdine, or a white, or 
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brown frock, or a tonsured pate, or a knotted cord. The 
gray, the white, the brown, may conflict and contend 
about their convents. The world is wide enough for them 
and me. But— it is never my religion brings you here : 
'twere but a subterfuge to say so ! You come to twit me 
with a deeper wound, to hit me through a vain and idle 
dream, — to choke my word unspoken, — ^to quench my hope 
that fades, — to probe a secret almost unknown, — a vision 
that will soon cease to linger. You have some reason to 
suspect that I have lifted my thoughts to Beatrice Portinari. 
I have done so, father — the thing is true.'' 

" When our criminals, in their last agonies, rave and 
wander, we appoint one of our fraternity to turn eaves- 
dropper, and pick up the chaflf. Stephen Capchicot, in his 
last moments, prayed for you and her. That fact gave me 
the first idea of your having dared to love her. But 
beyond this, we did not gather that the fellow^s wOrds 
inculpated my niece, or spoke aught that could be brought 
against her." 

" Against lier 1 " cried Dante, smitten home at last by 
the deep danger of Friar Peter's words ; " you know there 
is no tongue on earth so fiendish as to bring aught against 
herr 

*' It is distinctly and damnably against her, that a heretic, 
perishing for his heresy, prayed for her with his latest 
breath. Some of our brethren suppose that she had been 
kind to him, but that heightens her guilt, and she must be 
punished for it." 

There was a pause. Thoughts hot as flame boiled in the 
seething midst of Dante's painful consciousness that he and 
Beatrice were in the Friar's power, and could find no 
shelter. 

" You rhyming boy ! " said the Friar, resuming the sub- 
ject ; " do you stagger your wild brain with hope that you 
could stem a torrent, or turn a whelming tide away from 
her ? We know the baseless dreams of boys like you, fed 
on your mouldy pedigrees into much windiness of ancient 
pride. But, though you camio\, XiXxra. \)[i^ ^Xx^-ajccL q? ber con- 
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demnation, we bave found a man who can. She, too, has 
had her dream, and we are crushing it ; she, too, has seen 
love-visions, and we are driving needles into her eyes ; she 
must look at Master Simon dei Bardi, a man of gold, and 
not at Dante Aliighieri, a man of straw. We betroth that 
face and form — ^the loveliest on earth — ^to a merchant 
prince, who trades with all the princes of the world, and 
fills the church's treasury with golden offerings. True son 
of Holy Church, he will look sharply at her going out and 
coming in. She will loathe our saint, and keep her memo- 
ries of the sinner — 'tis a trick that women have. We reck 
nothing of her feelings, her girlish memories, her hidden 
love. The Church must march straight on. If she tread 
on a broken heart . . . why, who is to know it ? The 
wife of Simon dei Bardi, heading our processions, and cast- 
ing her husband's money-bags into the begging-trenchers, 
will be our nursing mother, and no man will doubt her. 
Ha ! ha ! you expected her to sit beneath Cacciaguida's 
shield — did you ? Well, young Sir, she will sit at the re- 
ceipt of custom ; and of her gold we shall thankfully receive. 
As for you, with your mouldy parchments and knightly fee, 
your scattered lands and quaint old-fashioned home — ^why, 
the vault of heaven is not further from your paltry roof- 
tree than Beatrice Portinari is from your arms ! We church- 
men make short work of troublesome fools. I waive the 
question of Beatrice, whom we have disposed of As for 
you, if you remain in the city after this warning, it will be at 
your own peril, for you are registered as suspected of heresy ; 
and there are chambers near the Amo where I can conceive 
that you and I might yet become more intimately ac- 
quainted." 

" Even so," answered Dante, " you could but take my 
life. After that, there is no more that you can do. I 
should suffer, and I should die, like poor Stephen. As it 
is, you seem determined to rub the bloom off the young 
fruit, and make my life not worth the keeping. But where 
my personal self fades out of sight, my person, as my dead 
father's son^ coraQ^ into view ; and, seem^ 1 «axv wa fcteoii- 
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less stranger, like the working scribe, but a Florentine, with 
the great houses at my back, a friend and brother of the 
Donati, Cavalcanti, Lamberti, Ubaldini, and Frescobaldi 
(for, though the banking Bardi and Peruzzi have league- 
long purses, the grand old houses. Sir, have still their 
towers) — not one whit do I fear to be dragged, as the poor 
scribe was, at night, and unprotected, to your prison. Had 
it been otherwise, you would have taken my life already for 
that in which I have displeased you ; and this visit had 
been paid by ruder tools ! " 

" Very clever indeed ! " retorted the Friar, " and worthy 
of a school of rhetoric ! Well, young Demosthenes, puflfed 
up like unbaked dough or ill-leavened cake, humped to one 
side by a cracked flaw in the oven door ! You are mighty 
glib at setting your unfledged wit to spar with mine ! fight- 
ing, like a wounded rat with the big butcher's mastiflf! 
What a mighty fellow ! with his Donati, Cavalcanti, Lam- 
berti, Ubaldini, and Frescobaldi ! Bless us all ! a whole 
legion of fighting families for one rhyming stripling ! Ha ! 
ha ! Ha ! ha ! . . . What a rare rhodomontade ! — ^like 
iEsop's certain fool, who, having a house to sell, walked 
about Athens with a brick tied round his neck ! Un- 
wittingly have you disclosed to me that you are in a league 
against us. That league we know, and, in our time, will 
break. For the present, be our reasons what they may, 
we have an hour of mercy. That hour will end with this 
month of May and middle of June. Prepare yourself to 
leave the city and territory, and stay away till we have 
forgotten your acquaintance with Maia and Ariadne ! " 

The white dove fluttered in her cage near the open 
window. From the streets below, hucksters shouted their 
wares, and the traffic of the citizens rose into the daily hum 
of voice and labour. 

" Enough of this ! " said Dante, rising to go ; " let me 
ride forth with the Cavalcanti beyond the gates." 

" Mention this interview to them," rejoined the Friar, 

" and death will meet you where you expect it least. 

There may be those that ioigvve \ "WX* n^^ %x^ ^Q>t of the 
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number. Our vengeance, so very terrible in the next 
world, is as the avenger of blood in this. Where we find, 
we slay, and there are none to stop us." 

" Where we track we slay ! " repeated Dante, slowly. 
" Just so ; and where the tree falleth, there it shall lie ! 
I fear greatly lest I myself should do an evil deed ; but as 
to works and wiles of cruel men — I have now no value for 
my life, that I should heed them 1 There is one, whose 
like, go where I may, I shall meet no more. For the rest. 
Friar, one Florentine the less will matter more to you in 
the day of judgment than to me. All places will be alike 
to me far from the lady of my luckless love.'* 

Large towns have large resources," said the Friar. 
Florence is not without her sunny lemans. Our neigh- 
bour cities are said to have also some groves of myrtle from 
Cytherea ..." 

" Hush, father ! " said Dante. " Let me go forth before 
I do you greater wrong than to set my face against your 
shameless words ! What, going to preach to me ? " For 
the Friar was setting himself in an attitude, as Dante had 
often seen him do before a sermon; and, altering his manner 
to the purpose, spoke as follows : — 

" My son, thou art raw and young, or yoimg and raw, as 
thou mayest like best to phrase it. Jehuel the angel of 
Fire, and Michael the angel of Water, might, for thy good, 
severally souse and scorch thee for thy profit ; seeing thou 
lackest experience of either saving or suffering knowledge. 
It occurs to me to read thee a lesson, which shall, perchance, 
indoctrinate thy curdy and ill-settled mind into a more solid 
and enduring view of human things. 

* A talent for merry and spruce debate, 
Flutters, at times, through my sable pate ; 
I know the ways of women and sinners, 
As well as you know the taste of dinners. 
And if any smart youngster needs a leader, 
He could never do better than choose Friar Peter I ' 

" Therefore, my most ignorant, as a preparation for the 
hawking party of the Cavalcanti (which, I doubt not, this 
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visit of mine will make a merry one to thine after-recollec- 
tion), I will give thee one parting word of admonition. A 
. . . hem ! A . . , hem ! Ah ! The first woman that 
was made had a good chance before her. Plenty of liberty, 
plenty of fun. All things before her, and lots of novelty. 
But the dear creature was weak, credulous, and vain. 
Woman is a complex animal ; and produces complex ani- 
mals ; and, for aught I know, will continue to do so. She 
is less noble than man ; therefore he is her master. Now, 
it is an old story, that Eve brought sin and death into the 
world. It is a newer story, that the blessed Mary blotted 
out a great part of the sin of Eve. Any how (for I am not 
at present addressing myself to a congregation of doctors), 
any how, since the coming of Mary, men have been more 
led to trust in women, and believe them true, faithful, sure, 
and so forth. I have known a man believe that the woman 
he loved was a tower of strength, standing between his evil 
nature and his better self, and screening his life from harm ! 
Lord ! I have seen many follies, but none greater than to 
trust in women. Yet it is ever so ! Young man, who 
lovest a fair and lovely maiden, moulded like some ancient 
-goddess, moving like the fabled nymphs, kind as the mother 
of thine infancy, and smiling as nought earthly but her 
beauty can — thine are the golden dreams of love and pas- 
sion. In the dazzling group of thy country's choicest 
flowers, thou hast singled for thyself the choicest rose-bud 
to be thy stay, thy glory, and thy blessing ! Where all are 
lovely and bewitching, she shines the first ; where aU have 
angel tongues, none speak like her ! What hath her rosy 
mouth not smiled and said, promising her heart, her soul, 
her self to thee ! Time ? why, she laughs at it ! Circum- 
stance ? why, she scorns the word ! Could circumstances 
change the stars ? or fade the sun ? Her love is reliable 
as the high crystal spheres, where the light shines from 
nimbus glories of unnumbered, white-robed saints! So . . . 
thou dost exchange tokens with her ; thou dost break a 
gold coin o'er some running brook ; thou dost prick some 
gouts of blood out of thy hand, and write thy vows on the 
nearest tree : — 
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' While my blood beats, and streams flow free, 
Thine, and thine only, will I be !' 

And she takes some plant, or flower, to grow in her 

window, which is to fade if her lover is wounded ; and 

die, like her, if perchance he dies ; and thou dost give a curl 

of thy hair for her to wear, in one dearest spot, beside her 

heart ! Should there be other follies of the like kind, — • 

why, thou dost perpetrate them, one and all ! and her 

musical voice whispers in the twilight : 

* Though all the world were false to thee, 
In Life and Death, I'm true to thee !' 

And, lest thou doubt her still she changes crucifixes with 
thee, on some peaceful grave, and lo ! thy jealousy, if thou 
hadst any, is disarmed, and finished. 

" With full faith in her, thou goest forth. No doubt, — no 
anxious thought, doth cross thy mind. For her constancy, 
thou hast no fears; and away, thou travellest into some 
distant land, to earn gold for thyself and her ; or laurels 
to touch her fancy ; and win a glory for the name thou 
wilt have her wear with thee. One happy hope sustains 
thy hardest toil, — the hope of a dear home and a dear 
bride 1 

" Well, — ^thou art, as I tell thee, gone ; — and the faithful 
maiden grieves for thee, — one single night. Next morning, 
the same face and form, arrayed for conquest, beguile another 
man, who takes thy place. He sees and loves, as thou 
didst; praises the rosy cheek, the golden hair, the lovely 
fall of graceful, classic lines, the neck moulded by love, and 
the eyes fired with the glow of responsive feeling. He 
pleads in honied words, — as thou didst ; — he whispers 
tenderness, — as thou didst; and she answers, — as she 
answered thee ! — 

"Thou, in thy wayfaring life, art sleeping, may be, by 
the way-side, to save some coins wherewith to send her a 
token ; — some woman's gaud, that she may wear, and value 
as thy gift. Thou sacrificest health and safety for her sake. 
By night, thou dreamest madly of her ; by day, unbidden 
tears witness to thy remembrance of her winning ways. 
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her beauty, her sweet voice, her love. Look at yon little 
room where thou didst part from her ! See thy rival kneel- 
ing on the oaken floor, where thou didst. Does she 
remember thee ? — ^Do the echoes of thy quivering words 
linger for her, along the walls of that quiet room ? Is her 
heart breaking for thy absence, or trembling for the dangers 
thou wilt run ? Is there gratitude for thine absent toil ? or 
even a tear of scalding self-reproach at another's presence ? 
Does her soul cry to thee for help against the vanity that 
sinks, and the weakness that profanes her ? Is there the 
£sdntest thought of thee % the lightest memory of thee ? 
the least indignant sigh lest she should betray thee? 
Never . — The pouting lips that blessed thee, bless him. 
The smile that dimpled at thy words, is wreathed at his. 
The voice of melody that spoke solemn vows to thee raises 
its softest music in vows to him : she did but fool thee, cheat 
thee, trick thee, play with thee, delude thee, trap thee, — 
only to be flung away ! 

* Thou hast trusted thy heart to the wind ; 
Thou hast floated thy bark for a wreck ; 
Wasted love no renewal can find, 
Nor can Life e'er recover the check ! 
While grass grows green, and streams flow free, 
She will be false, ay, false to thee ! ' 

And this is woman, weak, vain, and credulous ; false, 
fitful, unstable, and like the placid ocean, treacherous. 
Such are they all, — all, — all ; yea, all, — save otie ! 

"In my whole life, I have known but one exception ; — 
Gnve bright, sole, only, single, radiant one ; a star, of beauty, 
a delight, a solace given to a world unworthy of her, or of 
the class of thoughts she alone inspires, simple, celestial, 
true; perfect, serene, above suspicion, beyond comparison, 
past all my praise, — impossible to my blame, — ethereal, 
angelic, incomparable ; fit to be an angel s solace, or an 
angel's minister, one — one alone ; and that sweet single one 
a Florentine, Beatrice Portinari. Yes ; that sweet, single 
o^ie has chosen thee, and singled thee out to love. Love^! 
when such a woman loves ! — Well ! Sardanapalus might 
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envy thee the merest thought of it ! the merest thought of ^ 
what she has promised in her virgin dreams ! Yes, I will 
concede for once that this pearl, this gem, this crown, this 
seraph, doth aflFection thee. I may concede it, for she is for- 
bidden thee, denied thee; severed from thee, by Holy Church. 
Therefore, I may let thee know the truth for once. This one, 
most heavenly maiden loveth thee; this single, sole exception 
from the false weakness and instability of women — thou art 
her only dream — ^and we have crushed it. The supreme 
and sole-suflScient interest of Holy Church rises above all 
other considerations, and is alone obeyed. Go, and be 
thankful that we let thee go alive. There be those whom 
we send forth with less than their wits or breath. Thou 
goest whole of thy body ; for the rest, see thou to it !" 

Friar Peter had finished. The progress of his harangue, 
the strangely stirring eloquence of his pictures, had, in spite 
of his philosophy, made him hot. He wiped his tonsured 
scalp with his oily sleeve, and kept his eyes fixed on the 
solitary hearer he had amazed. 

" Preaching is a merry science, young man," observed he, 
complacently. " We have it all our own way, and none can 
answer us. 'Tis a right joyous vocation ; and, for myself, 
™y ga-y ^^^ hearty style hath purged dull thoughts out of 
many heads. Also am I noted for the celerity of my con- 
versions — ergo^ I warn thee to take thyself hence, to breathe 
other air, as quickly a^j may be, and to beware lest thou 
prate of this my visit." 

Then stepped he towards the door, and with another long 
" Be — ware !" passed down the stair of Dante's house, and 
out into the street below. 

Dante remained within, stricken and speechless for a time. 
"Am I dreaming?" thought he, "or do I wake? Is the 
Friar possessed or mad, to think it worth his while to 
wither the morning air with that most sickening speech on 
the gentle sex ! Must he, forsooth, because of monastic 
vows, malign the very source of his own life, and of the life 
of all ? He who maligns women, is a poor daemon, and con- 
temptible ! Would that he had not spoken the name of 
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Beatrice ! Why, the very room should be purified where 
such as he, reeking with the poor scribe's blood, and charged 
with his death, dared speak her holy and her blessed name ! 
. . . My God ! and men like him are made our masters, 
chalk out our lives, watch us at birth, baptism, marriage, 
death, and burial ; then sit in judgment on our very souls, 
behind the sign of Him, who said, ' I will have mercy — and 
not judgment/ How am I made a feather in their hands, 
swept away in their hate and fury, and bound to fly from 
Beatrice, lest she too should suffer as the scribe has suffered. 
Dead scribe, but deathless martyr ! Often hast thou warned 
me of coming peril, of danger looming in the distance to me 
and to that blessed one ! and I believed thee not, but 
thought thy brain fantastical. Thy words have found me, 
Stephen !" 

The white dove cooed in her wicker cage. Dante, 
covering his face with his hands, let anguish have its way. 

• • • ». • 

Outside the portal of his convent. Friar Peter surprised a 
i-aven feeding on a dead dog. 

"Bravissimo !" cried he, "there is the raven Lokri, 
the principle of evil, feasting on Hela, which is death, 
bred of the great old serpent, that encircled the world, 
and baulked the foul wolf, Fenris, which devoured the 
moon ! Ha, ha ! I know a thing or two about religions, but 
after studying many mythologies, I find none that pay better 
than my own ! The end of all of them is the same. Pro- 
fess mercy, and, in the name of meekness, rule men with a 
rod of iron, and hold them in a vice of steel 1 Very good 
practice for me at first leaving my cell of a morning, to 
exercise my voice a little ! I don't think he'll forget it in a 
hurry, that rhyming youngster ! Lord, how amazed he 
looked at my rhetoric ! I did not do it badly, either. Now 
I'll go in and see what my swine are doing this morning !" 
And with these words he entered the Franciscan convent. 



BOOK L— CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ORATORY AT SANTA CROCE. 

*^ Then pain I me, to stretch forth my neck, 
And East and West upon the people I beck, 
As doth a dove sitting upon a bam/' 

(Chaucer, Pardoner^s Tale.) 

Some friends were lounging on the Amo bank, between the 
Rubaconte bridge (now delle Grazie), and the next, the 
Ponte Vecchio, on which, then, as in our own day, jewellers, 
goldsmiths, and other craftsmen had their dwellings, looking 
down into the waters, as they roll from the Apennines to 
the sea. It was a golden afternoon, and vivid brightness 
lit up the circling hiUs round Florence, gilded her gardens, 
tipped her towers and spires, and coloured even the tall 
old cypresses on San Miniato a Monte. 

" Shall we take a turn beyond the Roman Gate I " said 
one. "Who knows when I may see it again?" The 
speaker was Dante, who, with Guide dei Cavalcanti, and 
Dino, son of Lambertuccio dei Frescobaldi (the same who, 
years afterwards, found the first cantos of the Divina in a 
forgotten ambry, and forwarded them to the exiled poet), was 
trying to steel his heart and mind for leaving Florence, 
while some (for there were others with these), were coun- 
selling him as to his future course, and detailing all they 
knew of Bologna. 

"Why the Roman Gate?" said another. "The city 
looks loveliest from that side. I counsel those who must 
leave her not to go there. The more beautiful — the better 
loved, and the more regretted I " 

" No ! " replied Dino. " Though none of us may know 
all your reasons for leaving, yet we can giiess at two or 
three, and will stand by you whenever needful. Too late 
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to-day, Sirs, for the Roman Gate ; but let us turn up this 
marshy field before the sun sinks, and profit our souls by 
looking in on the FranciscanSi** So saying, he led the way 
up an open space, next the river, in which space there stood 
a hospital, given to the sons of St Francis, a short time 
before, by the Altafronte family. Here the monks were 
busy building a chapel to St Anthony of Padua, so that he, 
good man, and patron of all those who have lost any goods or 
chattels, by the wayside or otherwise, might have a shrine 
whereat he could receive the grateful gifts of those whose 
property he had restored. This chapel had risen so far that 
the friends could discern the simple cross-vaulting of its roof, 
as plainly as the traveller of to-day can make it out in the 
underground choir of Santa Croce. The friends found 
several other persons looking on at the new building ; 
among them, Forese Donati, brother of the valiant Corso, 
the " Great Baron ; " two of the Adimari ; a Bardi or two ; 
and Elmo Ricasoli, famous among the citizens for his know- 
ledge of Arabic learning. These were watching the builders, 
and discoursing on diflferent topics that were interesting to 
the most cultivated minds of the time. 

'' When Dante returns," observed Ricasoli, " he must fit 
himself for public service. It will not do for any of us to 
lie by and rust, because these days are hard on gentlemen, 
and kind to clowns. We had better guide the floods of 
Amo after the rains, than try to stem them ; and, in like 
manner, never fear but the truest of us will find it better to 
cap the people's inbred respect for a fit man, than to truckle 
to the prejudices we ought to leave behind. The exclusive- 
ness of our grandfathers must perish, and I, for one, am ready 
to dig its grave." 

" Who talks of the grave ? " said Cavalcanti, catching at 
the last word. " There is no grave for the intellect. I do 
not believe in the death of any thing ! Life, gentlemen, 
life, and life only ! All else is an error, and a folly of nomen- 
clature, fit only for stufiing heads with dreame, and cramming 
hearts with fear ! Talk on ! talk hyper-liberty to the mob ! 
God bless them ! they will believe you ! but they owe the 
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Past to gentlemen, and to gentlemen they must owe the 
Future ! And we must take the world as it is — lies, 
hypocrisies, illusions, delusions, seclusions — all — all in a 
lump, by Bacchus ! as I did my pilgrimage to Compostella, 
when I needed to get out of the way of a certain family^ 
whose eldest son I was obliged to slay for his good and 
mine ! Eh, Forese ! we ate some rare hot cakes and fried 
ham in that hovel, outside the gates of Compostella, when 
the dark -eyed damsels vowed there were not two gentlemen 
in all Spain so eminently courteous as the pair of us ! Ay, 
Dante, you have it to learn yet ! Many are the customs and 
respectable opinions, in society, whereof we make excellent 
use, though we do not vouch for their absolute truth, or 
mathematical irreversibility. There may be one or two of 
us who think they are fit to be pilots through our political 
Charybdis, this rise of merchant riches into an equality 
with feudal wealth. I wish them joy of it. They'll find 
out what sort of fellows Jack Woolspinner and Master Silk- 
weaver are, in their cocoon condition of workers ! Of course, 
when they rise to education and leisure, why, then they will 
buy land, and the city will give them a patent of nobility, 
and all their conspiracies and riots will come to a speedy 
end. 'Tis the transition that bothers us. Nevertheless, as 
it is Dante we are thinking about, and concerned for, why, 
let him go, fit himself for becoming a public man, and when 
we see him here again, he will follow the new law, that all 
gentlemen, to be eligible for place, must join a trade guild, 
and become guild-brethren. 'Tis a slight variation in the 
road, Sirs, but nothing more. There will be the same lying, 
cheating, plotting, and botheration, about power, profit, and 
precedence, that there always has been ; so, there may be 
glorious prospects for us all — in every nook of the great 
hive." 

" What sort of glory tempts you most, dear Guide ? " 
asked Dante. " The glory of studying freely in the light 
and open ways of Nature's beauty ? or the glory of groping 
in the dark and tortuous mazes of human malice ? The 
cheap and harmless plenty of free thought, or llv^ ^'Oy^xX:^ 
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luxury of fettered conventionality ? a happy life of peace ? 
or political vicissitudes, ending in a death like Caesar's ? " 

" Hush, lad ! " replied his friend, who, being many years 
older, had learned more caution ; Caesar is not exactly the 
man to talk about in the vicinity of cowls.* Let us change 
the subject. See how the reverend fathers have skill in 
building ! They gave less money to Messer Tano d'Alta- 
fronte for this lot of land, than any of us would have had to 
pay, and so they spend more on building than we should. 
See, here are statues of saints, preparing for pedestals, as 
finely chiselled as our dear old Mars on the Ponte Vecchio ! " 

And the friends looked on at the sculpture work, admir- 
ing, as we all do still, the grand and simple dignity of 
the artists of that age and time, when the root of all great 
Art struck down into the soil of Europe, and formed the 
taste of men a second time. 

" This chapel will be as lovely as the Bigallo," remarked 
Forese Donati ; " but I hope it rises not for another Peter 
of Verona to deal out banners there to his sacred soldiery, 
and send them forth to war with heretics — God save us 
from all Cathari and Paterini 1 Cardinal Latino has given 
them a white silk banner, bearing a blood-red cross. May 
they never carry it in warfare against the unbelieving ! " 
And Forese, whose own fai,mily had, on several occasions, 
been suspected of considerable latitude of creed, crossed him- 
self in the most devout manner. 

" You speak. Sirs, of my lord the Cardinal Latino," said 
a monk, who had been standing watching the stone-workers. 
*' He hath lately sent us leathern curtains for the doors of 
our new chapel." The sounds of the Ave Mary floated to 
them from the oratory of the Franciscan Convent, and the 
friends turned in thither ; not without entreaties from 
certain withered crones who infested the place, that they 
might be employed to pray for such noble gentlemen. 
" Do you want any prayers. Sirs ? I do them at five half- 
pence the hour." 

♦ Tills alludes to tlie enmity \3fets<reen the Church and the Empire, 
V ' ^hich then, and for long alter, affliicVft^lVaV'S* 
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" Never mind her, my lords ! " cried another harpy, " she 
has two fevers on hand, a tertian ague, a dropsy, and three 
or four scalds and bums from the dye-houses in Oltr' Arno 
— better not mix your honours' noble orders with those ! 
Besides, she cannot speak distinctly to the saints ; she 
comes from near Genoa, where the people's talk is like the 
cackling of a poultry yard." 

The friends, eager to escape from these harpies, were led, 
by the monk, into the oratory. Here the soft, warm light 
of the setting sun stole in, and showed a delicate Madonna 
of alabaster, receiving the hymns of a few women and girls, 
quiet, devout, and attentive — such a Madonna was it as you 
see still on the forsaken altar of the Bigallo Chapel — ^a 
figure that carries you back to the real, not the ideal, 
Bethlehem of Herod's reign, and shows the Virgin Mother 
as the royal, though rustic, maid she must have been. 
Aided by this likeness, the not numerous votaries were 
oflfering her the hymns of evening praise, to a soft and 
simple music, such as she herself probably often sang 
within the Temple precincts of Jerusalem. There were the 
pale and thoughtful features of age, the well-fed forms of 
nursing mothers, and the stiflF and primitive contours of 
certain ancient maidens, foremost among the Laudesi, or 
singers of hymns to the Virgin, who, at that period, formed 
a company for that purpose. Among these, stood Mistress 
Dorcas, prim and pietistic, crooning the Latin lines, 
with an unction that did not prevent her noting who were 
the men who had joined that small congregation. Beside 
Dorcas, wrapt in her own eloquent and impressive loveli- 
ness, stood Beatrice, in greater beauty than the pen can 
paint ; the slanting rays illuming her golden hair and 
brilliant eyes ; lighting the Grecian face and poet brow ; 
while her voice rose, clear and true, through the little 
chapel, as if filling it with her own sense of the Eternal 
and the Divine. The old monk at the altar heeded nothing 
of it, but the friends who had turned into the chapel from 
the Arno bank, felt fired by a power beyond themselves ; 
and, for the time, were full of good and holy resolutions. 
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Each man joined in the Vesper service as correctly as he 
could; and, be it right or wrong to raise Mary in our 
imagination, where no word of Scripture tells us that she is 
raised in fact, they forgot all else ; and, borne on by the 
tide of devout feeling, worshipped her solemnly. 

As the moments passed, and the flood of emotion caused 
by the sweet singing of the women had time to cool, they 
became aware of what they at their first entering had not 
remarked. This was a new shrine, or feretory, which stood 
upon the altar, beneath the image of the Virgin. It was 
an enamelled case, or chest, ridged like a church roof, 
studded with precious crystals, and engraved with the rood. 
Gabled at each end, and provided with lighted tapers, it 
was surrounded with ivories, corals, rings, girdles, necklaces, 
locks and braids of women's hair, wax models of hands, feet, 
or hearts, and all manner of works in tapestry, embroi- 
dery, and laces. " Clearly," thought the men, " these holy 
Franciscans manage to get more needlework done for them 
than we poor husbands and brothers can ever obtain ! " 

But the rebellious thought was soon diverted and checked ; 
for, on the pulling of a certain rope, a peal of sweet-toned 
bells rang out just over the pentice, or enclosed seat of the 
shrine-keeper, and taught the unwary that not only were 
previous gifts safely watched, but that an official waited 
there to receive more. When the service closed, and all 
passed out into the surrounding field, Dante caught sight of 
Beatrice, notwithstanding the hindrances of Mistress Dorcas. 
But Beatrice gave only a long, melancholy look. She 
did not bend her head, nor smile, as in the former 
times. And presently the little crowd were joined by a 
mighty man, the Lord Cardinal Latino degli' Orsini, the 
Pope's legate, taking the air with his attendant chaplains 
and secretaries. He spoke to some of the Donati ladies, 
who were in the company, and, after a few moments, 
addressed himself, with honied voice and flattering words, 
to Monna Celia and to Beatrice. Dante and his friend 
passed on. What was he to that great Prince of the Roman 
power ? — the ruling hereditary chancellor of Rome itself ? 
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The chapel they had just left is now the subterranean 
choir of Santa Croce. The field they walked through is the 
famous square in the centre of which Italy has raised her 
national statue to Dante. Men change, times diflfer, but 
the good and great live on. 

'* Deuce take me," said Forese, laughing, " if I ever saw 
that cardinal trouble himself to talk to an ugly woman. 
'Tis strange how well he knows who are the handsome ones ! 
By Saint Michael, he has this time chosen a sweet lamb out 
of the flock 1 I should not wonder if it had been he who 
advised the Bishop to betroth her to the Bardi money- 
bags and the vinegar visage of Master Simon 1 " 

As they approached the Porta della Pera, and passed, 
through it, further into the densely-peopled city, they were 
met by crowds pouring along to the Baptistery, where a 
sermon was to be preached, by torch-light, at the foot of 
the old Cross of St John, outside the Baptistery walls, 
near where now stands the marble pillar of San Zenobio, 
topped with its -iron tree. Among- the crowd they soon 
spied Friar Peter, walking so quickly, that the beads and 
death's-head at his side rattled as he went, and his knotted 
cord swung to and fro. 

" 'Tis a most greasy gaberdine ! " said Lambertuccio dei 
Frescobaldi, as the monk hastened on before them ; " some 
one lend me a pomander to check the smell of it out of my 
nose ! And he, too, is a Portinari of the same blood as that 
delicious angel we saw just now with my lord, the cardinal ! 
'Tis an unaccountable world, and full of delusions and illu- 
sions, as Cavalcanti says ! " 

Following the crowd, they came to the Cross of St John, 
and found a poor bedesman tinkling a hand-bell ; while 
divers fellows, like himself, fond of making a lean livelihood 
by sacred avocations of the easiest sort, busied themselves 
lighting torches, which, during the sermon, they held, in 
stiflF and statuesque symmetry, in a circle round the preacher. 
By these means every trick of the orator's face was plainly 
seen, and a sort of wild scenic effect was imparted to the 
performance. Friar Peter had lately commenced a series of 
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recitals of saintly legends for the enlightenment of the 
common folks, who, in those days, found both delight and 
amusement in monkish stories, provided that they were told 
in a spirited manner, and after the fashion of the country, 
with no lack of appropriate gesticulation. The Friars last 
performance had been an elaborate description of the death 
of Moses, followed by a very vigorous rendering of the 
terrible combat between the Devil and Saint Michael for 
the body of the Lawgiver. In this latter portion, the Friar 
had so wondrously tugged, pulled, wrestled, and screeched ; 
had so loudly panted and gasped the part of St Michael, and 
roared out the Devil's defiances with such power and pother, 
and lashed himself into such a heat and sweat, that the 
people vowed he had as much talent as Satan himself. It 
was no easy thing to preach the next legend after that, for 
the folks would expect their food highly spiced ; so the Friar 
had recourse to that ingenuity of his which seldom failed 
him, and had prepared for them the novelty of a recitation 
In slip-shod, doggerel verses, a kind of thing which, all over 
Italy, the people delight in. Then, to apply their taste to 
a good legend, concoct it cleverly, get it off by heart, and 
deliver it as the rapid invention of the moment, was now his 
cue. He might have delivered his legend in church just as 
well ; for in those days the churches were used for many 
more purposes than they are now. Lectures on rhetoric 
and philosophy were, at that time, given in the Florentine 
churches, no man objecting thereto; and in the century 
after our story, on the 13th October 1373, Boccaccio began, 
in the Duomo, his Lectures on the Divine Comedy. But 
the Friar, for divers reasons, preferred the open air and 
torchlight, and the novelty of the scene and openness of the 
place, which gave him greater liberty. So, having fortified 
his stomach with a cup of warm cinnamon water against the 
night air, he strode forth, as we have seen, to the Cross of 
St John ; and any one who now posts himself near the 
pillar of San Zenobio, outside the Baptistery, will be not far 
from the very spot. The people gathered round, standing 
among and upon the tombs that then were there, with faces 
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turned up to the torches, and nudging one another with 
remarks on what they expected to be told. Further off, 
outside the crowd, stood Dante, with Forese Donati, Dino, 
and Lambertuccio Frescobaldi, and the others, pausing 
awhile to listen ere returning home to supper. And this 
is the legend which they heard at the Cross of St John. 
First came a short, good-tempered, and semi-jocose intro- 
duction ; and then Friar Peter launched out as follows : — 

The Pious Legend of Friar Cook 'em. 

There was a time, good sisters and brothers, 

And ye, who stand there beyond the others, 

When merriment reigned in bower and hall, 

And the holy Pope, he paid for all. 

That time though was short, for it costs a deal 

To settle the bills of the public weal ; 

And the world was so merry, that soon the devil 

Began to kick, and behave uncivil. 

He never is pleased, when the Pope and we 

Walk together in peace and in harmonie. 

So, weary of those dear joyful years, 

He set all the people by the ears. 

Quoth he, *' 'Twill be no bad beginning, 

To bring in a few more fashions of sinning, 

If I assume the garb of Kingship, 

And reign, as if Td right of heirship ! ^' 

The devil, once king, each rosy maiden, 

Whose true-love had her quite forsaken, 

A swaddled wax-child on her breast, 

For ten months wore beneath her vest ; 

Then, by a black priest, near a mill. 

Got it baptized at the moon^s fill ; 

The lover's name was duly pricked 

On the doll's brow ; the lover sicked 

From that same hour, and in his pride 

Pined, faltered, fainted, drooped,* and died. 

At that same time moon-worship lasted ; 
In heathen guise men prayed and fasted — 
On New Year's day, with bread and butter, 
Floated each fountain's crystal gutter : 

♦ This kind of sorcery was practised against the royal prince, Comte 
de Charolais, with the help of a Black Friar, so late as 1463. (See M. de 
Barante, His, des Dues de Bouvf/ognCj vol. viii. p. 46.) 
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For streams were hj the moon protected ; 
And hallowed, healed, or else infected. 
The nations all, as pleased the face 
That twinkles nigbtlj in high space.* 
And if to her a black crowds eye, 
And black toad's heart, were but laid by. 
With fern-seeds grown in some lone dell, 
And roots of selage from a well, — 
And the same offered in the dress 
Of one scant shift ; it would express 
That erery enterprise should thriTe, 
And all might build, or plough, or wive. 
But Holy Church, when she heard this, 
Damned aU who thus had done amiss ; 
For how can she endure oontrivance. 
Not authorised by her oonnirance ? 
The thing 's as clear as sun at noon. 
Straightway she cursed the very moon ; 
And caused a darkness so profound, 
That all the stars sank underground, 
And up came crops so full and lush, 
From finest wheat to coarsest rush, 
That fields and meadows stank and rotted, 
And meat and game could not be potted. 
The com would not grind at the mill. 
And house- wife work was at stand-stilL 
Then all besought the holy Pope 
With this result he 'd please to cope, 
And bring back godly peace and plenty, 
So that each one might eat for twenty. 
Whereon he called a reverend Council, 
With hope that remedy be found still. 
Bishops with beards as long, I trow, 
As from this cross to Jericho ! 
Who would not suffer, could not stand, 
Such tricks and cantrips in the land. 
" Yeneratores Lapidum . . . 
Excolentes sacra fontium . . .'^ t 
Prodigious was the Latin they rehearsed ; 
In Greek, Chinese, and Arabic they cursed ; 

-^ *^ On ayait coutume de faire le premier jour de Tan, un sacrifice aux 
f ontaines, chacun offrait un morceau de pain convert de beurre, k celles de 
son village." {Vie de M, de Kerodern, par le Pere de St Andre',) 

t Baluze, tome i. p. 150. Papal bull against worship of fountains, and 
other superstitious remains oi the a\ie\fiTit> Moou worship. 
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Until the whole world came to rights again, 

And the Pope thanked them for their toil and pain. 

Among our people, then, there was a Friar, 

Who Moon- worship, however, did desire : 

His fancy on her round face lingered, 

For holy books he never fingered. 

His weak mind vapoured forth and vaunted, 

How by the Moon he 'd been enchanted. 

And cured of ailments, which he said 

Had very nearly laid him dead. 

Strange tales he to the brethren hoar, 

In evil hour, incautious, bore. 

But he was cook unto the convent, 
All kinds of dishes he could invent ; 
His name, good sirs, was Brother Cook 'em. 
The son of John, the son of Root ^em. 
Kidneys and liver, tripe and head, 
Seeth'd in his pots, were angels' bread. 
Pork pies, ham sausage, puddings, fritters. 
All sorts of salts, and sweets, and bitters, 

He sent on flesh days, cold and hot. 

Perfect and good, from pan and pot. 

Our Abbot vowed, that no mince meat, 

But Brother Cook 'em's ere was sweet ; 

Aye ; but the Council and its Latin 

Had sat in pomp of gold and satin : 

Cook 'em, too, had himself betrayed. 

And Bin must be laid bare and flayed. 
In fear, aghast, he guilt did plead, 

He was in holy ground a weed, 

Fit only to be plucked and burned, 

The death by fire he 'd surely earned. 
But, recollections of his tripe. 

Sausage, and brawn, now saved his life : 

And, in his stead, the Council took 

Another Friar who could not cook : 

And set at a huge fire to roast. 

Howling with pain for hell^s black coast. 

Yet, sad to say, it so fell out. 

That Cook 'em, who the Church did doubt. 

Though pardoned at the CounciFs pleasure, 

Escaped not quite the judgment measure ; 

But, on all sides, heard gibes and shrieks, 

And sounds of agonizing creaks. 

Where'er he turned, yells of despair, 

Anguish, and wrath, were in the air 
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Vengeance pursued him from on High, 

And Brother Cook 'em had to die. 

For him, there rang no passing knell, 

No toll of consecrated bell ; 

No psalm of funeral mass did sound ; 

No holy water blessed the ground. 

No cross in reverence was carried, 

No brother at his grave e'er tarried. 

Take warning, then, by Brother Cook 'em, 

The son of John, the son of Root 'em. 

Groans, million groans, now and for ever, 

For those whom heresy doth sever 

From Church and Pope. A thousand groans, 

I^oud, deep, and strong — ^ay, endless groans. 

On him who trusteth in another, 

Than our most lovely, holy^ Mother ; 

For all men to the Pope belong, 

The Pope, so holy, great, and strong ! 

Therefore, unto the Pope most dear, 

Our Apostolic Judge severe, 

The Judge of hell, and earth and heaven, 

Your gold, your time, your all, be given ! " * 

The ragged torch-bearers said " Amen ; " the beadsman 
«wung his hand-bell, and carried round his plate. Friar 
Peter wiped his brow, spat on one side of the cross, loosened 
his rope girdle, because he was hot, and, on its return from 
the round of the company, emptied the contents of the 
plate into his own pouch. The people parted to let him 
pass through, none dispersing till he had left. " Benedicite, 
filii," said he, smiling from left to right to the men. 
" Benedicite, filise mese ! " smiling benignantly on the 
women ; and, after he had departed, each of them dropped 
some tiny copper coin, *' for the poor departed," into the 
ironbound box, at the foot of the cross . of St John, and 
all dispersed to their several homes. The tombs remained 
deserted. 

Dante and his party followed last, each meditating differ- 
ently, as the bent of his mind prompted. Dante was pre- 
occupied and unhappy. Life, for him, had taken an 

* Should any reader fancy this Legend too childish to have been de- 
livered by Friar Peter, we beg to assure him that it stands favourable 
comparison with the authentic deliverances of the time. 
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ill-omened aspect. The Cardinal's civilities to Beatrice 
filled him with undefinable apprehensioDS, and, during after 
years, the memory of that day was wont to haunt him like 
an evil dream. Thirty years later, when, in poverty and 
exile, he was finishing the Divine Comedy, he remembered 
it, and wrote : 

'^ Lapi and Bindi not so numerous are 
In Florence, as the fables that we find 
Kepeated from the pulpits year by year. 
So that the flocks, who know no better, turn 
Back from their pastures, having fed on wind, 
And vainly plead they could not fraud discern. 
Christ said not to His earliest congregation, 
^ Go, and with lies the people lead astray.' 
But, * Testify the truth to every nation,* 
And this injunction they so well obeyed, 
Fighting the battle of the Faith, that they 
Their shields and lances of the Gospel made. 
Now goes the Preacher forth with quibbles and 
Buffooneries ; and if a laugh he raise. 
He swells his cowl, and makes no more demand.'' 

{Paradiso, Canto xxxix., Wright's Version.) 

But the day that originated these lines in his later life, 
was now only setting. It had been very troubled. First, 
he had received the lock of hair and the gold ring from the 
carrier dove ; then, his sister and her husband, Leone Poggi, 
had brought him the news that Beatrice was betrothed to 
Master Simon dei Bardi. Next, he had endured the un- 
comfortable and unearthly visit of Friar Peter ; the thrilling 
cruelty of his long discourse on women, and the heartless- 
ness of that command to leave Florence. Lastly, the 
converse of friends beside the still-flowing Amo ; the sight 
of heavenly Beatrice in the Franciscan oratory ; her hymns, 
her melancholy look, the Cardinal's meeting with her. Last 
of all, that strange sermon at the Cross of St John, the 
torch light, the crowd, the suppressed amusement, the 
evident favour of the people for the popular Friar, his ex- 
press mention of heresy. And oh, how the young heart 
sighed and sickened at the memory of that possible de- 
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uunciation of Beatrice herself, the beautiful, the angelic, 
the divine ! And he remembered her sad expression, her 
steadfast, melancholy gaze, her not saluting him as it had 
been her wont to do — ^the chance remark of Forese Donati 
on the CardinaFs quick eye for a lovely woman ; and it 
needed the actual touch and presence of the golden hair, to 
recall the slightest measure of those young hopeful feelings, 
with which, in buoyant ignorance, he had begun that day. 



BOOK II.— CHAPTER I. 

CARDINAL FRATE LATINO AND FBIAR PETER. 

" Que sunt, inquit, religiosa cum rouliere tractanda negotia, Disi cum 
sanctam pcenitentiam, yel melioris vitsB consilium religiosa petitione de- 
posit ? Ex nimia securitate minus cavetur hostis et diabolus, si de suo 
capillum potest habere in homine, cit5 ezcrescere facit in trabem.'^ 
(Sancti Francisci vita a Sancto Bonaventura S.R.E. Epistola Cardinale 
Albanensi Seraphico EcclesisB Doctore Gonscripta. Caput v. 4.) 

We have seen that Cardinal Latino di Roma had presented 
a new banner to the Florentine gentlemen leagued under 
the rule invented for them by Peter Martyr, himself a 
renegade, as history tells, from the very sects of which he 
enforced the entire extirpation by these means. It was the 
duty of Cardinal Latino to present the banner in virtue of 
that oflSce of High General Inquisitor in the Roman 
Curia, which his late uncle, Pope Nicholas the third, had 
bestowed upon him, when he himself resigned it, for the 
higher honour and emolument of the Papal throne. The 
dignity of chief Inquisitor being permanent and not trans- 
ferable on the Pope's death. Cardinal Latino, though he had 
lost his uncle, preserved his oflBce. Wherefore, since the 
year 1277, all questions referred for supreme and ultimate 
decision from all parts of the Catholic world to Rome, had 
passed through his hands ; and, being a man of no little 
shrewdness, he had used his time so well that none possessed 
a more extensive knowledge of public business, or of the 
wide-spread rule and regulation of the Papacy. His learn- 
ing in ecclesiastical matters was great and various ; and his 
ability was strengthened by the gift of considerable eloquence. 
In character, he was austere, as became a Dominican ; and 
stem, as suited an Inquisitor. But he had also a hidden 
nature^ revealed to none, because there were none whom he 

IT 
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would trust, none to whom lie suffered himself to confide 
his true and genuine feelings. Of this the result necessarily 
was such an ability for dissimulation of self as fell to the lot 
of few, even in the Dominican Order to which he belonged ; 
hedged and fenced round, as all religious orders are, by hard 
and iron discipline. Therefore, this same inner nature 
seldom obtruded so feur as to need its owner^s curb ; and for 
the most part, the outer man he presented to the world 
suited him well enough, and was personated with ease. His 
dignity of face and manner were natural, and he improved 
and heightened them to the utmost, so as to set off, adorn, 
and irradiate his power and influence. No wonder, then, 
that he was treated with all possible deference by the 
Florentine Dominicans, at whose conventual house he was 
now lodged. Proud were they to receive one of their own 
Order, cardinal, bishop, general inquisitor, and often legate 
also, from the Holy See. He was their light, lamp, star, 
pillar of fire, and what not. All the compliments of cloister 
rhetoric were lavished on him ; and he was continually told 
that, whereas any one of his many dignities would have 
dazzled them, yet the union of so many, and so great, on 
one single head, went nigh to overwhelm the whole 
fraternity. The low-born among them vaunted his nobility; 
and professing to have relinquished worldly pride, told how 
his mother had been an Orsini, his father a Brancaleone, — 
both princely houses in the sacred city ; nay, of the first of 
them, even before the deadly warfare of the Orsini and the 
Colonna, men said " it was better to be an Orsini than King 
of Spain !" And well they might so speak, for fabulous had 
been the wealth of Pope Nicholas III. From the Emperor 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, he had received in gift the Exarchate of 
Bavenna and many other lands. He had asked for a daughter 
of Charles of Anjou for his nephew. He had built the papal 
^palaces at St Peter's. He had taken the Castle of St Angelo 
from the church, and given it to his pet nephew, Messer Orso. 
His calculating brain under the plain low mitre of scarlet 
and gold (for the triple tiara had not yet been invented), had 
thought of kings and princes simply as his tools and vassals. 
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Truly, if the kings of Spain were rich, Pope Nicholas was 
still more so ; and during his sh<^ pontificate, he had 
heaped the riches of the whole world upon his nephewa 
The cardinal, therefore, was, to all intents, a mighty prince, 
and potent lord of men. He would have had a fair know- 
ledge of his kind, had he heen bred in the open air of 
human society ; but as priests make the worst of all rulers, 
owing to their ignorant and distorted views of life and 
action, so did he suflfer from that only half-knowledge of 
men and things which the cloister induces into being, and 
magnifies into sufficiency. But, on the other hand, known 
to him were the inmost secrets of the papal councils, and 
sedulously did he preserve and keep them. Inviting the 
confidence of none, he had an iron mastery over the whole 
range of his own thoughts and feelings. But to the world, 
this tmsympathetic nature was softened by loftiness of mien 
and manner, and by the charm of his highly cultivated taste. 
No wonder then that the Florentine Dominicans revered 
the possessor of so many and such enviable endowments. 

The new banner was to encourage still further extermina- 
tion of the Patareni, Paterini, Apostolici, Perfetti, and 
every other local style or title of those who were weary of 
the ways of Biome, and strayed from that papal fold. Now, 
Cardinal Latino, being a high and dainty churchman, did 
not in this instance do as he would others should do to him, 
but hated the Patareni and Perfetti with a most bitter 
hatred. Poor, silly folks, he thought, were they, who, 
living in lowly places, gave trouble by reverting to 
those early principles of Christ's faith, upon which the 
church had so much improved. So long was it since their 
doctrines had been heard of, that theirs was literally a new 
religion for which there was no manner of occasion. They 
were a filthy crew, whose dogmatical folly he could hardly 
conceive ; for knowing no Greek and less Hebrew, (for the 
matter of that neither did he himself), and little or no 
Latin, they pretended to interpret the gospels for themselves, 
and to know as well or better than the Pope. Clearly there 
was an end of the government of right royal sacerdotalism. 
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and of the proper divisions, classifications, and ranks of 
holy persons, if such levelling foolhardiness were not put 
down. Little thought he of the sentiment so well put hy 
one of our modem seers. 

'^ Bodies fall by wild sword-law ; 

Bat who would force the sonl, tilts with a straw 

Against a champion cased in adamant." 

Wordsworth. 

Yet, for all this, there was a little nation of poor men 
whom he hated beyond even the Patareni and Perfetti, 
accursed and dangerous as they were, and doomed to their 
father, the Devil, both in this state, and the next. The 
little nation in question, was the brotherhood of St Francis, 
who swarmed as the sands of the sea for multitude, and 
were invading all the dignities and emoluments of high 
places with astonishing success. Old Matthew Paris notices 
this fact as closely as did our Cardinal, and has recorded it 
in his Historia Major, page 639 ; but the reader will rest 
contented with the Cardinal's opinion, according to which, 
the Franciscans were abhorrent to common sense ; being 
dirty fellows, innocent of water, or clean linen ; wearing 
their brown sacks till the senses recoiled from them ; vapid 
in their jocular and familiar sermons, even to nausea; 
scrupling not to explain matters to the Madonna, and the 
saints, in the most vulgar and gutter-bred language ; selling 
their petty relics at booths and fairs ; and under-selling 
the other Orders in regard to masses and such like things 
as the priests and other monks, to the manner bred, had 
a clearer right to live by. Fellows, who by hook and crook, 
were spreading over the whole world, and invading every- 
thing. What incomes they made ! what monasteries they 
builded ! How their churches, and chapels, and cells sprang 
up and multiplied ! nor multiplied only, but became rich 
and splendid ! And, to all this, they had added the 
enormity of creeping into the Holy OflSce, and securing its 
monopoly, (formerly peculiar to his own Order only,) in many 
cities, and among others, here, in wealthy Florence ! — They 
were a thorn, and a very sharp thorn, that stung the flesh 
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nearly to the quick. But all this was a part and portion of 
that inner man which the Cardinal revealed to none ; and no 
man, however argus-eyed, could detect its existence in the 
courtly mien and manner of the Lord Cardinal Latino.* 

From all this, it will be seen, that he was by no means 
a perfect copy of a Galilean, or a Nazarite, or even like to 
any of the first seventy who went forth to preach the 
gospel. By no means. He was a disciple of another and 
a diflferent school His aim was not to serve, but to rule ; 
not to persuade, but to command ; not to obey, but to 
domineer. In person, he was handsome, delicately cleanly, 
well-proportioned, and gifted with certain admirable classical 
attitudes, inherited, perchance, with his blood, from the old 
Roman patricians, from whom his descent came. The head 
was well-set, and proudly carried ; the features were sharply 
cut ; the brow lofty ; the eyes bright and large ; the mouth 
firm. It was a face that provoked the Roman princesses, 
for they saw they could not fool him, or live upon his gold ; 
and though he could look kindly when it suited his 
purpose, yet, the very Sphinx of Egypt was easier to 
read than he. The man had iron nerves, and had so 
schooled them, had so far succeeded in the "discipline of 
the eyes," the "discipline of the mouth," the " discipline of 
the hands," and such-like godly efforts, that his own 
Mother would not have known him, had she been spared to 
see the full result of his training. The cause of the Papacy 
was everywhere upheld by Cardinal Latino with pretension 
veiled by dignity ; with exquisite suppleness concealed by 
urbanity ; and with a depth of feeling which none suspected, 
because the unswerving patience and practical good sense of 
his courtesy smoothed out of sight the faintest approaches 
to undue assumption. Truly his own Mother would not 
have recognised him. But she had died while he was pre- 
paring to don his armour. It was not till after her decease, 

* The office of High Inquisitor, at Rome, was conferred on Cardinal 
Latino on his Uncle's accession to the Popedom in 12/7. He held it 
until his death in 1294. In his time, there was only one General 
Inquisitor in the Roman Curia. 
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that he had come forth fully panoplied, to live far interests 
she had not shared, and among which her memory would 
seldom disturb him. With her, what remained of the 
childish world of home fSetded ; and the affection, the tender- 
ness, and the fondness of youth, lay buried with her. The 
first fastenings of his^ life snapped. She was gone, and 
nothing remained. He could not recognize her in the 
gorgeous tomb raised to her memory. He had become 
son of another Mother; and would array himself, in the 
sword and breastplate of another service, as a princely 
Levite of Madre Chiesa, Santa Madre Chiesa. And then, 
there came a time when his Mother's brother, from plain 
Gaetano Guatani, became Pope Nicholas III. and then, the 
dead mother proved a mine indeed ; and for her sake 
honours, dignities, and riches were showered upon him. 
The Dukes and Kings of Italy knelt as his Uncle's minions, 
and Latino himself was the equal of Princes. What memory 
of home or mother could outlive all this ! we understand 
the sort of man that he became, and it is not difficult to 
compass the high esteem in which he was held by the 
Dominicans. 

On the morning of the tenth day from the preaching of 
Brother Cook'em's legend. Cardinal Lsitino was sitting at, what 
we now call breakfast, though he certainly did not so term it 
Wrapped in a gown of scarlet and white, he was deliberating 
whether a dish of oysters garnished with fresh limes, would 
come better, before, or after, an Eden pasty of chicken and 
sweetbreads, flavoured after a recipe so precious that his late 
Holiness, Nicholas the third, had kept it to himself till he 
departed to a world where even Popes have done with 
feasting. At the Cardinal's side, lay ipane di Paradiso, a 
kind of spiced bread ; and a plateful of Granada ham that 
had been stewed in Malmsey, was garnished with raices of 
green ginger, and was to be refreshed occasionally, by slices of 
preserved nectarine. These he had about half finished, 
and was debating whether or not the Eden pasty should 
come next ; or the apricots and iced cheese ; or the melon 
soaked in Spanish \al de Peiis^ He had nearly decided. 
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ivhen a chamberlain entered, and asked if the Franciscan, 
Friar Peter, might crave an audience ? The Cardinal per- 
mitted it The Friar entered, and bowed long and low. 

" Is it a matter of discipline, or import ? " inquired the 
Cardincd, blandly. 

** Ay, my Lord. There have been grievous doings 
lately ; and I come to consult the wisdom of your eminence ; 
for villainous demons have vexed us sorely. We of St. 
Francis' fold, are bom to trouble as the sparks fly upward. 
Methinks I wish the good Lord had made me a 
Dominican 1 *' 

" Ordinary daemons, — ^when caught, — may either be 
roasted, boiled, or broken on the wheel : " observed the 
Cardinal, drily. 

" Surely, surely," replied Peter, " I have to tell of 
many of them ! " 

" Stop then ! " interrupted the Cardinal, hastily ; " thrust 
the poker into that brazier, lest a witch come in." 

The monk, handling a small brazen furnace used for 
keeping dishes hot, complied with the superstition in 
question. 

" Proceed,'* said the Cardinal 

''The night-hag hath ridden our horses, so that they 
sweat all night, and will be less comely for the journey of 
your Eminence to our house at Fiesole. Also, our Abbot's 
curtains have been rashed in the night, so that he groweth 
pale and thin, and the uses of his sleep forsake him. 
During the lightnings of last night, he bade ring St 
Anselm's bell for a whole hour, so that no brother but had 
to lie awake as he did. One of our servitors was trapping 
moles in our garden, and was vexed by a daemon that 
carried him over our house, in shapes most horribla 
Divers of the brethren saw him in the guise of a dog 
belching fire ! " 

"I see not how I can interfere in any of these 
occurrences," observed the Cardinal 

" Pai-don me, my good Lord. From the great wisdom 
your Eminence is known to possess, and your skill in the 
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Hermetick philosophy, I would crave a remedy to pmge the 
air of these vexatiouB daemons that distmrb us." 

*' We have an advantage in travel," replied the GardiniiJ, 
'* that somewhat lightens its toil ; we learn the varying 
phases of those means by which the human mind reveals 
itself to the DeviL As to the horses, let them be better 
fed, and less worked, and see that a pierced flint stone he 
hung round their necks by a stout hempen string. As to 
the Abbot, the curtains of whose bed are rashed at night, 
so that he grows thin and pale. — I apprehend that the 
daemon who frequents him is of no very dangerous nature. 
Probably the Abbot has forgotten the statute : — *' Abbas in 
camerd sua noctibua recumbet cum capdlanis suis quo8 
de conventu diget. Ex consuetvdine unus capeUaruyrum 
debet semper cum Abbate esse" He must have had some 
slight misunderstanding of this golden rule. Sick Abbots, 
like other sick men, are wont to dislike medicine ; never- 
theless, it is necessary. I counsel that no less than three 
of the most unwholesome and malignant hags of the country 
be selected out of the most ill-odoured and offensive huts 
on the Abbey lands. Hire them to watch over him, all 
together, during his malady. The daemon, by whom he is 
visited, will take fright at them, and return no more. The 
whole three will probably cost five farthings a night, so the 
expenditure for the cure is moderate. Instruct them that the 
Abbot is bewitched by a malignant spirit, which approaches 
his bed, and doth rash the curtains ; and feminine curiosity 
will keep them awake and wary. Should the daemon appear, 
they will belabour it, and release the sufferer. As to the 
mole-trapper, that trick of flying in the air, or dreaming'that 
he flieth, comes of emptiness. Feed him better. But, 
now, I have prescribed for all — why look you so sad and 
chap-fallen ? 

" Would your Eminence not think it advisable perchance 
to remove the Abbot ? for. the brethren like him not, and 
some of them would fain petition your grandeur to intercede 
for us with ..." 

" Ah ! " . . . interrupted the Cardinal, " It is the Abbot, 
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then, that is likely to find how the poor sons of St Francis 
are bom to trouble ! Dost feel thyself made of the stuflf 
Abbots are made from ? And are we to advance the claims 
of the saintly brother before us? Well, we ..will reflect 
upon it. We ourselves have observed a jewel of rare and 
exceeding price, who is allied to thee ; she made a petition 
to us lately, after Vespers, when we walked from the church, 
where she was with her lady mother, a queenly woman. 
But we did not expect another petition from the same 
family. There was a duenna there, too, a she-dragon, fussy, 
and hideous." 

"A specially good friend of Mother Church, my lord, 
Dorcas by name — a dear soul who tells us everything most 
obediently. She observed that one of our brethren. Friar 
Simone, followed your Eminence on that evening after 
Vespers ..." 

Exactly so. He offered us a new tractate of his on the 
advisability of a return to the stringent rules of St Francis, 
whose original wheelbarrow he pronounced to be the most 
saint-like method of locomotion. He may be crotchetty, 
but he seems an earnest man.*' 

" He is an anchoret, my lord, a great enthusiast, and 
austere ; not only coram alienis, but also among ourselves. 
It often occurs to me that he is the worst enemy we have. 
We bum heretics for abusing the church, the priesthood, 
and the religious Orders ; and yet we tolerate such as he, 
and say nothing ! for his criticisms of our lives are popular. 
He, and a few other fools like him, live on rye bread, bitter 
herbs, and chicory-water, and have leathern thongs, with 
which they lash their hides, and call it godly discipline.'' 

" It is your own matter," remarked the Cardinal briefly, 
" I see not how it can interest or affect others." 

" Most noble and reverend Eminence ! " rejoined the 
monk, kneeling — " We have no less than ten brethren 
infected with this new-fangled pestilent notion of spiritual- 
ism, and ascetic perfection ..." 

" Why do you not torture them ? " asked the Cardinal, 
with a smile, — " You have all the engines for the purpose. 
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Why not try the boot, or the thumb-screws, or the wheel, 
or the rack, or the hot irons? Why not cool their zeal 
before a sizeable pile of faggots ? " 

" There, my lord," spoke the fiery son of the great St 
Dominick ! '' That course would do weU in Southern France, 
where many of our Order, having drank in the Albigensian 
heresy, have perished by roasting, both at Marseilles and 
elsewhere. The same was tried at Milan, nearer us ; but 
the people would not stomach it. And here, in Florence, 
you know, the wool-weavers, the Umiliati, are all refugees 
from Milan, who fled thence during the persecutions, and 
were welcomed here. These powerftd cities require cunning 
management The Patareni here find potent Mends ; many 
of them, too, are ricL and influential, and the lives of such, 
are, at present, of necessity respected. We have a vast deal 
of religious seriousness in the great houses, and the very 
brethren I complain of have ingratiated themselves with 
some of the wealthiest women ; for instance, the Countess 
Magdalena Yisdomini, Madonna Bianca Bicci, and some 
others whose fortunes are enormous 1 They like the dead- 
anchovy style of Friar Simone, and thereby are not wholly 
lost to our Order." 

'' Magdalena Yisdomini is that large woman with the 
flashing eyes, a sort of Venus Genitrix, the aunt of Beatrice 
Portinari ? Ah ! what does she see in Simone, do you 
think ? Is she romantic ? Large women often are, and 
pride themselves upon it." 

" He was assiduous in some of her villages when the 
people died of the falling sickness. He is a fellow who can 
live through any epidemic. I believe his obstinacy keeps 
him alive. Does your Eminence know any potent specific 
against contagion ? " 

" In our own person we avoid contagion. Our palace at 
Home is placed in a climate suitable for patricians. The 
fevers and aches of low people seldom approach it ; and 
by the mercy of God, out of Rome, we are always careful to 
choose the goodliest spots for our own lodging." 

" Certainly, my lord, tVie ivxleT^ of the earth know more 
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of courts than of kennels. Besides^ a city eats, drinks, 
talks, laughs, makes a dash at the flesh and the devil, and 
fears no man ; hut a village lives sparely, has to work hard 
for cherry-soup, and chestnut-cake, or acorn-porridge ; nay, 
sometimes has to go without even these. In such places 
the stomach grows sour and windy, yet they get used to it. 
Simone has lived, most of his time, rattling the hogging 
trencher in the villages. It was there he caught his golden 
goose, the Countess Magdalena." 

" Does he then credit the axiom that the self-enforced 
inactivity of the human mind coDstitutes a merit, and forms 
of itself an approximation to the divine ? or that the neces- 
sary malignity of matter renders it advisable to dispense 
with creature comforts ? In the far East there be many 
nations who hold this dogma, but for ourselves we consider 
them, like poison, excellent against others. Yet, at the 
present, such men have a fair commercial value, and should 
be used diligently, as heresy-hunters. Has this been 
neglected ? " 

" No, my lord. I have watched who they frequent most ; 
and, in the cases of unprotected persons who dared to accuse 
the Church of lax morality and undue riches, I have arrested 
them, through the Podestk's minions, and judged themmyself." 

" Was the scribe, Stephen Capchicot, one of those un- 
protected persons ? " inquired the Cardinal. " And his pretty 
singing-bird of a daughter, the cherry-lipped Fleurette, was 
she likewise burned for heresy among the unprotected ? " 

Friar Peter felt uneasy, and looked so. What might be 
the Cardinal's reasons for this inquiry ? 

" It is not at present our inclination to press hardly on 
you, because your zeal and industry deserve indulgence up 
to a certain point But we would recommend you to choose 
penitents, neither so well-known nor so attractive as was 
this fresh and pretty daughter of the scribe. Certain brethren 
have their doubts about her safety, and your exquisite niece 
has implored us to use our influence to save Fleurette and 
her father. In her sweet, winning speech, with an angel's 
voice, she besought us, for the pity of God, to spare her 
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much-loved playmate. We promised compliance, do yoo 
hear? Where is the scribe's daughter ? Where is the girl?" 

"In safe keeping, my lord," replied the Friar; "but 
mcthinks my brothers daughter had better mind her em- 
broidery than meddle with what does not concern her.** 

" What say you," rejoined the Cardinal, *' if we hold the 
wishes of Monna Beatrice as our own ? What say yon, if 
we direct the lynx-eyes of Buona Qrazia, the (General of 
your * Delicious Order,' * upon the surmises we have heard! 
What say you if we command you to bring before us this 
dainty flower, this rosy Fleurette, this pretty playmate of 
your lovely niece ? and if we say, * Here, Madonna Bice, is 
the damsel your prayer hath saved — ^we present her to your 
acceptance and succour/ " 

" The thing is impossible," said the Friar. 

" Ah ! then the scribe's daughter is a rosebud that is to 
root in the garden of grace, is she ? " 

The Friar kept silence. There was a long pause. It 
was broken by the Cardinal 

" Is there any other damsel who could be got to personate 
her ? any maiden, sufficiently like her in voice and person, 
to pass for the same with due instruction?" 

" Jesu Maria ! " exclaimed the Friar, " there is not another 
like her in Italy ! She was not like our smiling, sunburnt 
lasses, but her French blood made her dazzlingly fair and 
rosy, like a flower fresh plucked ; and she was winning and 
witty too, like the best of her nation. Our girls are of a 
widely different type. No one could learn her ways, or 
personate her ! Besides, my lord, these maidens, among 
themselves, have a world of girlish toyings and tricks, and 
peculiar words, glib sentences, laughing memories, known 
to them only. We could not palm another upon Beatrice 
— ^the attempt would fail. Why, I have seen them play 
together a hundred times ! " 

As in this answer there had been a slight tone of censure 

* Brother Buona Grazia was elected General of the Franciscans, in 
room of Cardinal Jerome d^Ascoli, (afterwards Pope Nicholas lY.) by a 
General Chapter held at Assisi in 1279-80. 
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on the Cardinal's proposal, the brow of that dignitary had 
gathered evident clouds, so that it was plain to see a storm 
was not far oflf. 

" Have you any recollection of the vicinity of Lyons, 
Master Angelico Portinari ? " inquired he, blandly. 

This was, in truth, the birth name or family name of 
Friar Peter, as we have before stated ; and it was true that, 
after his Asiatic travels, he had lived near Lyons. That 
the Cardinal should know these things was a matter of .no 
moment, but that he should mention them at this juncture, 
and in connection with the story of Fleurette's disappear- 
ance, was perplexing, and made the Friar uncomfortable. 

" I have examined, at Rome," rejoined the Cardinal, after 
a slight pause, " the ledgers of our secreta, and I found 
therein the very days on which you combined the godly 
visitation of heretical conventicles, for the church's purpose, 
with your own particular taste for the beauty and comeli- 
ness of their women. One of their preachers, named 
Capchicot, had a fair young wife, whose name was Rose, 
or Rosine— I forget which. She disappeared from the 
preachers house, and we know where she was taken, and 
how she died, as some supposed, by her own hand. But 
we know how she died — ^and when — and how — and why. 
Eh ! Angelico Portinari? .... Is there a more fiendish 
chapter of lust and murder upon our books than that one ? 
Hushed up, indeed, in the interest of the Church, which 
would suffer, were the truth known — but still known to us ! 
.... and, finding you anxious to cure the rashing of the 
Abbot's curtains,^ and the flying of the mole-trapper, we 
think good to remind you of the old words, ' Physician, heal 
thyself ! ' " 

As the Cardinal spoke, his voice had assumed those 
trenchant and searching tones, which the strong feeling of an 
indignation he could hardly restrain made doubly impressive. 
The Friar probably saw again before him the poor victim 
of the crime he thought forgotten. He turned ashen-pale. 

"Is this winning, rosy Fleurette, the own daughter of 
the murdered Rose ? " asked the Cardinal, sternly. 
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*' She is, my Lord/' fSedtered the Friar. 

** Then Stephen Capchicot, the scribe of Florence, and 
Capchicot, the preacher of Lyons, are the same man ? And, 
having slain the wife in her youth, you tortured and burned 
the husband in his old age ? You will make a rare, holy 
Abbot ! " — and the Cardinal leaned back in his chair, and 
laughed long and loudly — so loudly, that the Dominican 
conversi, who were waiting outside, opened the door, and 
looked in, supposing something unusual. 

Friar Peter felt intensely angry, and wished that he and 
the Cardinal could change places. But wishes are useless 
and vain. 

" A rare Abbot ! " repeated the Cardinal ; " a rare and 
singularly excellent Abbot ! " and he laughed louder than 
before, but, with a wave of his hand, caused the too inquisi- 
tive conversi to close the door. Then, looking sternly on 
the man before him, he said : '' Monna Beatrice received 
from me a solemn promise that Fleurette Capchicot 
should be reprieved ; therefore. Friar, I warn you against 
disobedience. Whatever may be the temptation to make 
away with her, and to hide your shame, in the manner you 
have practised before, I forbid it. Wherever she may be, 
see that her life is safe." 

" She is removed from the House of Jesus,** replied the 
Friar ; " and is safe enough. She was never learned, and 
now her speech is desultory, and can threaten no one." 

" Perchance you give her too many godly books to pore 
over, . . . ." said the Cardinal, derisively. And here was 
the welcome accident of a plank thrown out for the saving 
of the sinking Friar. The Cardinal had not intended this ; 
but Peter caught at it as a drowning man. 

" My Lord," interrupted he, " your wondrous antidote to 
the * Nine Spiritual Bocks ' of those fellows at Bhoetia and 
Spoleto ; and to the ' Bundle of Christian Herbs,' — ^your 
reply to the ' Armoury of the Spirit,' * and, who knows it 

* These books were held to be treasures of wisdom and learning by the 
mystics of the thirteenth century, to whom Cardinal Latino was opposed. 
— (See MosTieim, Gent, xiii., Part iL, Chap, v.) 
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not ? all your miraculous writings build up a right royal 
priesthood, and act as a hammer on the minds of all ! I 
have known marvellous conversions from error to result 
from the perusal of your noble Eminence's writings. ' Ay/ 
would one say, ' his genius has the power and the will to 
crush the stoutest opponent ! ' " 

The Cardinal's wrath against the guilty Friar was much 
mollified by this timely adulation. The Friar perceived it, 
and continued : 

*' Truly, my Lord. . . . You have immortalized yourself 
by your meditations on the festival the Church has last 
added to our ritual, I mean the Corpus Domini, , . ." 

"Instituted in 1264« — exactly nineteen years since," 
interposed the Cardinal. 

"And your blessed directions for enforcing Auricular 
Confession, as Pope Innocent so cleverly called it, from its 
being given to the bodily ear of the priest* It is refreshing 
to be thus taught and invigorated by deep learning and 
universal knowledge, such as your Eminence so grandly and 
wonderfully evinces ! But your Eminence was pleased to 
mention my niece Beatrice. . . ." 

"A young woman of rare morals," interposed the 
Cardinal. 

** My niece," rejoined the Friar, " though meddlesome 
with matters that do not regard her, is, in the matter of 
morals, as a touchstone is for the trial of gold." 

" How she must, then, love her uncle ! " observed the 
Cardinal, meditatively. 

" In the matter of beauty," continued the Friar, " she 
deserves a new song, like the Song that is called Solomon's. 
The Bishop hath decided her betrothal to Master Simon dei 
Bardi." 

What species of man is he ? " interrupted his Eminence. 
A banker, my Lord ; a species that aboimds in our 

♦ Confession to priests was defined and commanded as obligatory, in the 
fourth Council of the Lateran, 1215, attended by 412 Bishops, 800 Abbots 
and Priors, the Papal Curia, and Ambassadors from every part of Europe. 
It was therefore a newer institution in the days of Friar Peter, than many 
he had to watch over. 
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city. But, firstly, he is our friend ; secondly, he is oar 
friend ; and thirdly, he is our friend. Or, to speak more 
clearly — firstly, he is made of gold ; secondly, he is made 
of gold ; thirdly, he is made of gold ; and no man in the 
world is so likely to lay up stores of gold to the end of his 
days, and leave a heap of it to us, my Lord." 

" Doth the lovely lady Beatrice aflfect him ? " 

" Doth the chaste cold moon affect the ways of vice ? — ^I 
trow not My niece is the pure and precious pearl of all 
this land, the dew-drop, the lily, the rose-bud, the gem, the 
divinity of her time. There is no maiden so gentle, so 
modest, so unrepining, so pure, so perfect, as Beatrice. She 
is Virtue incarnate in Beauty ; she is what earth holds 
best. And she also is valuable. When we can obtain 
more mastery over her than we have at present, I count 
upon her influence with the banker to be not worth less 
than ten thousand ducats at the lowest computation. Does 
your lordly Eminence approve our tactics ? " 

'* The future lies beyoDd," replied the Cardinal " But 
could not this pearl have been cast on a better fate than 
such a scare-crow as this Bardi ? I have seen him, and he 
is not fit for her." 

" She dislikes him, my lord, but that matters nothing. 
A woman's heart is a weak and fragile thing. It would ill 
become us to consider a woman's heart ! Her's is fixed on 
another, a youth of family among us, but a frequenter of 
the incredulous and profane ; a purchaser of books ; one 
who looks into the lore of Jews and Arabs ; and is curious 
about Greek ; corresponds with Paris and Oxford ; and — 
a dangerous sign — ^writes letters to far-off countries, even to 
England and to Wales.* 

" Into that land of Wales," interrupted the Cardiual, 
" fly all those who are disaffected either to church or king 
in the Bealm of England. There be in that land, which is 

* In his later years, Dante, during his wanderings and exile, is said to 
have lived sometime with Aylmer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, at 
Castell 7 Bere, or De Bere, in Merionethshire, near the Lake Tal y 
lAjn — See Note 12 of Appendix. 
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more mountainous than even our own, many who call them- 
selves christians of the ancient stock. His letters should be 
looked to, and intercepted." 

"We are on his track, my lord," replied the Friar; 
"Your Eminence will not be slow to perceive that if 
Beatrice Portinari were married to such an one as he, she 
would be a rare acquisition for our enemies and opponents ; 
for the maiden is not only loving, kindly, courageous, and 
resolute, but she hath also much polish and learning, both 
in French, Latin, and Provencal, besides a rare gift of our 
own Italian tongue. For these reasons, I have ordained 
Dante to Bologna, and have moved the Bishop to contract 
her to my friend, the man of gold." 

" Who is her confessor ? " enquired the Cardinal, taking no 
note of the credit which the Friar arrogated to himself. 

"Our dry and smoky Anchorite, Simone, her aunt's 
chaplain, — for though she be my niece, I have small cause 
to thank her for her aflfection, though I guide my brother 
and his stately wife much as I please. If any of us know 
her heart, it must be Simone. But I count on this marriage 
for working great changes in her. If a lovely damsel 
marries a man she loves, the thread escapes our fingers ; for 
a happy marriage is a snare of the devil. They cling to 
one another ; think together, act together ; and care not 
one straw for the poor priest. But, — marry Venus to 
Vulcan, — marry a delicious girl to a dry stick, a numbscull, 
or a poor ninny, or to a cask of gold without heart or 
feeling; — then, time will bring her back, broken and 
weary, to seek comfort in Mother Church, and to find it at 
the hands of the long-suffering, much-enduring priest, whom, 
in happier days, she would have forgotten. Women (my high 
liege lord must know it) are the foster mothers of religion. 
If they sin — ^they pay. If they repent— they pay. They are 

a certain revenue. Such is our alchemy, good my lord . . . 

* Alchemia est ars dne arte, 
Gujus scire est pars cum parte ; 
Medium est strenu^ mentire, 
Finis mendicatum ire.* " * 

* Hall, Mundus alter et idem, 
O 
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''Nothing can be more trite and common-place than 
your talk," answered the Cardinal, out of patience ; " but 
who is that old woman I've seen with Monna Beatrice ; is 
she an ancient widow, sad, and virtuous ? fit to keep and 
guard so rare a jewel ? honest in living, no wrangler, scold, 
or railer ? No tidings-teller, gossipmonger, false witness, 
rattling talker, or tickle of her tongue ? " 

At this question, the Friar, in his turn, became im- 
patient ; " Alack ! " he cried, " an she is to be none of 
these, your Eminence must have an old woman made for 
you of very purpose ! All those that are already in the 
world, are cursed with all the sins you name ! — ^Natheless, 
this one, though full of vanity, is a useful dragon, and may 
be depended on. She has already made my niece so 
miserable, that perhaps any chance of escape may be pre- 
ferable to a continuance of Mistress Dorcas ! " 

" You of the sack and satchel have but a coarse way of 
doing things, and no fixed principle but expediency. It 
was your Order that suflfered that pestilence of Saracen 
women at the Court of the Emperor Frederic. Diplomacy 
teaches that, whoever may be neglected, concubines must be 
looked after . . . And you allowed him to have sixty 
Saracen women, all of surpassing beauty ! and madly 
attached to their idolatry ! Small matter had they been 
Christians ! but Saracens and heretics ! — The thing is 
shameful to remember ! " 

Waving his hand, he intimated his wish to be left alone. 
The Friar understood the gesture, — bowed low, stepped 
backward, bowed again, as in a King's presence, and with- 
drew ; but, advancing slightly again, said : 

" A squeezed orange goes to the gutter, and I presume 
not to complain . . . but, I had one word ..." 

" Say it then ! " 

" Against the visit of your Eminence to our house at 
Fiesole, some of us have prepared a dish of rare savoury 
delicacy, such as no other Monastery can oflfer. It is a 
Trojan pig, my Lord, a pig of Troy ! — your Eminence will 
doubtless recollect the mention of him in Macrobius, iii. 13. 
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' Nwm Cincius in suasione legia Faunice objedt seculo 
8U0, quod porcum Trcjanum mensis inferant ; quern Uli 
adeb sic vocabant, quasi aliia inclusia animalibus 
gravidum, ut ille Trojanus, equua gravidus armatis ffiit* 
*' Our's will be a wild boar, scooped, and boned, secundem 
artem, re-filled with every animal that is tender, and 
nourishing; each creature in its turn, being also boned, 
washed in rare wine, and stuffed with exquisite science. 
Towards the tail, we place the smaller creatures, finches,, 
larks, linnets, nightingales; and, like the horse of Troy, 
our pig holds many lives. He is, — for the preserving of 
the juices, to be baked in a barley crust, in a brick oven ; 
and the crust being removed, he will be basted with Madre 
vino ; garnished, and laid before your Eminence, — a, dish 
fit for the Holiness of a Pope ! — Brother Pottingar will 
bone him — Paunchly will do the stuffing — Squeeze- 
Pudding will watch the oven ; and our best nestle-cock, 
Brother Heart o' Grease, will break the crust, and garnish 
him ! — ^Wherefore ; — praying the commendation of your 
Eminence, I and my brethren make entire renunciation ol 
our reason and conscience, and submit in all things to youi 
superior wisdom/^ 

"You' have so little of either," replied the Cardinal, 
*' that there is none worth resigning to me ! " This time 
he waved his hand in a more imperative manner, and Friar 
Peter perceived that he had been unappreciated. His 
Trojan pig, should have been a calf, a kid, a lamb, or some 
more polite animal than a porker. But, in truth, his Order 
knew nothing of Roman refinement, or delicate breeding. 
It was, however, too late to mend the matter ; and the 
Friar, moody and disappointed with his interview, wished 
the all-powerful Cardinal at the very devil, and went his 
way. 

The Cardinal, left to himself, finished his breakfast ; but 
his thoughts lingered on the Trojan pig. We have said 
that the Franciscan Order was, for divers reasons, distasteful 
to him ; and he knew too much of Friar Peter to feel 
anything but deep aversion for him. " To think," said he 
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to himself, musingly, ''that such a brate should be akin to 
that pearl of pearls, Beatrice Portinari ! — So, — ^she will 
marry that rich Bardi ! . . . . What a prize for him ! 
.... Ah ! pearls before swine ! . . . . 'Tis a stnmge 
world ! — ^Then .... this pig of Troy ... it is 
somewhat more than the Dominicans have done for us 1 — 
Those filthy Franciscans, — ^Poverelli di Dio ! — were they 
but cleanly, are not bad cooks .... but, pah . — what 
sickening names he gave his kitcheners ! Yet, — why 
this special courting of our notice to this pig of Troyt 
Is there a plot against me ? Is some one jeaJous of my 
places, and my power ? " 

And, laying his hand inside his vesture, he found there 
a bunch of keys ; rose and opened a steel casket of many 
locks, and wards, inter-dependent the one on the other. 
He came, at last, to a secretly hidden spring, which, when 
touched, flew open. There lay within, an agate ring, and 
a flask of gold. 

" I will place this curious agate on my hand," thought 
the Cardinal, suiting the action to the word. "It is of 
eminent efficacy against hidden poisons." This turned 
him pale, as well it might ; the dread was a powerful 
one. " Moreover, I will not stir abroad without the 
antidote of this flask next my person : for, to speak of 
the dangers that may lurk, even in that pig of Troy, I 
daresay that it passes the ingenuity of the twelve 
Apostles ! " 

The casket was re-fastened; and the Cardinal betook 
himself to an inner chamber. There walking up and down, 
he dictated to his secretaries divers letters to Home. And, 
from time to time, he eyed, well-pleased, the protecting 
agate, *' ad vitandum venenum, in potu oblatura,*' 



BOOK II.— CHAPTER II. 

A DINNER AND GRACE OF THE DONATI. 

'* There is the house, — ^the house of the Donati, 
Towerless and left long since, but to the last^ 
Braying assault — all rugged and embossed 
Below, and still distinguished by the rings 
Of brass that held, in war, or festival time, 
The family standards.'' 

(Rogers^ Italy.) 

" Papal ! the vine must be a sapient plant"! 

(^SheUey, Cydops of Euripides.) 

During the hospitalities of Florence, in May, 1284, no 
house was so profuse as the Donati. Hospitality was the 
usual attendant on chivalry ; and Corso Donati, as the most 
powerful baron in the city, did not fail in this chief method 
of strengthening his party. He maintained a host of 
retainers, and had his counsellors, chaplains, treasurers, 
secretaries, stewards, pages, minstrels, mimes, and buflfoons, 
who daily crowded his tables, and fared plentifully. But 
Maytime brought with it far other festivities. The whole 
of the political party whereof he was chief, had to be enter- 
tained right royally ; and accordingly, in the Donati houses, 
the feastings of the month of May were unusually splendid. 
Messer Corso was not like the great merchants who kept 
open house all the year round. He was not always in 
Florence, large as were his possessions there, and great as 
was his political influence. Other cities claimed him also, 
Pistoja, and stiU further oflf, Treviso, were among the 
number. His many castles claimed him, and his interests 
all over Italy. The multitude of his henchmen and 
retainers was princely, but his sources of wealth were 
widely different from those of the merchants. He had no 
trading navies floating on Italian anchorages ^isadoo^d vql 
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Moslem waters. He did not receive the Pope's dues for 
Ireland, as did the Spini ; nor fiEmn the customs of England 
as did the Bardi. His revenues were territorial, and had 
come to him by the right of conquest Thus it was as a 
great soldier and descendant of soldiers, that he lived in r^al 
state, and in that month of May, 1284i, showed, in an 
especial manner, the princely generosity of his dispasition. 

He was handsome, tall, stately, dignified ; of great 
personal strength ; had rude health, and good muscular 
power. His countenance was firmly set, and its con- 
tour spoke all the pride, ambition, and energy of the 
man. He had considerable powers of expression ; and 
eloquence came to him, by nature, whenever the need of it 
occurred. Personally brave and fearless, he was a known 
adept at all the warlike exercises of the time ; but courteous 
and courtly withal, and endowed with winning speech and 
voice ; the welcome companion of Italian Princes, the darling 
of many cities, and such a one as could influence most of 
them. At this time, his lady wife had brought him another 
son ; and this fresh happiness roused the parents to increased 
hospitality and profusion. No such boy had been ever seen 
before. He was an infant Bacchus, a baby Jupiter, a 
little demi-god, fitter for Olympus, or Mount Ida, than for 
the waggon-round and cart-track of existence. So spake 
the minstrels ; — and truly, the boy, for a boy of his days, 
was prince-like, and had the outward semblance of a hero. 
Therefore, all that Florence could furnish of rich and rare, 
whatever her merchants' stores could yield, and the ancient 
treasurers of the house bring to light for the purpose, was 
to be arrayed to do him honour. 

The low, broad stone-seats that ran round the Donati 
walls, had always knots of elders retailing gossip al jfresco. 
Above their heads stretched the wide awnings, beneath 
which, the relatives and connections of Messer Corso, his 
conaorti, as the Florentine term was in those days, habitually 
assembled as in a common centre. In the evenings, under 
these same awnings, the young ones danced and played, 
after the heat and turmo^ o£ \li^ da^y were past In sockets 
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of shining brass, at the outer gates, stood the Donati 
standards, floating from staves tipped with gold. During 
this month of May, the men-at-arms donned their new 
harness, and burnished their weapons. In all the other houses 
of the Donati, a similar rejuvenescence was going on ; butlers, 
carvers, stewards, purveyors, pantlers, bakers, cooks, cellarers, 
confectioners, and all manner of serving varlets, showed 
increased activity ; and the whole household resounded 
with preparations. 

As for Messer Corso himself, a fray would have been 
more to his mind. He preferred the steel helmet to the 
ermine cap ; and was wont to say that he breathed more 
freely on his own hill-sides than in the city ; especially when 
Florence was at peace. In war he liked her better, for who 
against those bitter foes of his, the Pazzi and their followers, 
who so hot as he ? Truly his blood was up on slight pro- 
vocation. Quickly would he run the beams from tower to 
tower of the Donati dwellings, till they stood like bridges 
on every side, and he manned these flying bridges with 
fighting men, till the whole cluster of his towers formed a 
fort, armed to the very teeth, thus presenting a wider and 
more deadly front to the enemy. Such was the customary 
mode of warfare of the nobili di Torre, or nobles having 
towers; a custom curiously enough inherited by Florence 
and all the Tuscan cities from their Etruscan ancestors, on 
whose tombs and sepulchral vases we see the same square 
towers.* Messer Corso held it to be a sacred duty to 
avenge every smallest wrong done to his remotest relative, 
or dependent ; for which purpose he never recked of either 
the time or manner of attacking the ofiender. But thi^ 
May feasting was another sort of thing. There was the 
boy, and the bo/s mother, with whom there would be no 
living if the festivities lacked due splendour. So he went 
into the spirit of them with right good will, and made the 

• " Les jours de combat on ^tablissait entre les tours de ceux qui se 
ralliaient k la mgme cause, des esp^ces de ponts-volants faits avec des 
madriers, au moyen desquels on opposait un front plus large h. rennemi." 
(D^Ucluze. Florence et ses vicissitudes, p. 83.) An excellent work* 
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lady gorgeous presents, to which she also made retum. For 
on her knees she offered him a cast of the finest falcons 
brought out of Zetland ; and he^ kissing her, threw round 
her neck a thick coil of choicest Indian pearls^ that glanced 
like burnished opals in the sun. For the small new-born 
Donati, there came from Pistoja, a tiny suit of full armour 
of boiled leather, gorgeously gilded ; and a tiny bassinet of 
pure gold, with its chin-piece, wherein the infant Hercules 
was attired, and proclaimed a knight. The astrologers read 
the stars and promised him fortuna And so were invited 
all the great nobles and adherents of the Donati party in 
Florence at that time, the city being filled to overflowing 
for the festivities. 

His wife's family were the Cerchi, wealthy merchants, 
about to become so powerful, that shortly afterwards, 
her brother, Viero dei Cerchi, when called to Borne by 
Pope Boniface VUI., obeyed the summons with so mighty 
a following that the Pontiff was intimidated by their 
numbers and importance. This same Viero was invited, 
merchant though he was, and slightly deprecated as such by 
the Visdomini, Sacchetti, Bellincioni, Giuochi, and others of 
the old feudal type ; while the Peruzzi, Bardi, Mozzi, Bicci, 
Calfucci, Uccellini, Portinari, Buonaparti, and Medici, 
occupied a sort of mid-platform between feudality and the 
rival popular Popolani, and were stoutly pushing their way 
to proud equality with the older houses. These families, 
and hundreds more, too numerous to recount, came to Messer 
Corse's feasts ; the chiefs with their sons, brothers, nephews, 
and sons-in-law ; the mothers with their daughters; brothers 
with sisters ; husbands with wives ; men of war and men of 
peaca 

With them came gorgeous ecclesiastics ; for bishops, 
abbots, canons, and reverend priors, kept not away, any 
more than knights of St John of Jerusalem, or knights of 
St Mary Mother, or scores of knights of the ordinary 
military accolade, on whom the embrace of some other 
knight, and the blow on both shoulders with a form of 
YfOvA&, had conferred t\ve -priVil^^^ QlX^^aroy^ arms. 
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The Donati themselves formed a noble company. Headed 
by Corso, attired, as we see him yet, in what remains of 
Giotto's fresco in the Chapel of the Palace of the Podesti, 
clad in that same cap of ermine and mantle of state, with 
coat of red sendal, and surooat furred with ermine, none 
bore a prouder presence than he, not even his elder sons by 
his first wife, Simone and Sinibaldo, men of stately comeli- 
ness. Next to them, his brother Forese, a thought perhaps 
too stout ; and his wife Nella, the gentle lady, to be after- 
wards immortalised in the divine poem. Near her, Piccarda 
Donati, Corso's beautiful and heavenly-minded sister, whose 
words in the " Purgatorio " are so extremely lovely : — 

" In la sua volontade d nostra pace ; 
Ella d quel mare al qual tutto si muove, 
Ci6 ch' ella cria e che natura face.'' 

(Canto iii., 85-87.) 

Besides these, were uncles, cousins, and connections innumer- 
able, but all ranking on the staflf and stay of the Donati 
House. 

The dinner hour of those days in Italy was eleven in the 
forenoon, but during festival seasons it was made two hours 
later, and the guests met at one hour after noon. Esquires 
and serving-pages spread the banqueting-tables, white and 
glistering, with flaxen cloths embroidered with tournaments, 
and scenes of falconry or hunting ; bordered with choice 
relief of red and blue, and jGringed with macramfe of silk and 
gold. Moving from buffet to dressoir, and from dressoir to 
ambry, they laid out veils and napkins of heraldic device in 
cunning work, edged with an open lace made by the women 
of Syria and Constantinople. Before the heads of the house 
they spread a masterpiece of the needle's art, an overlay of 
fairy open-work, bearing in its four comers the red and 
white shield of the Donati. Beyond placed they a gigantic 
salt-cellar of Oriental gold-work, shaped like a Moorish 
temple, and glittering with pendants of gems that hung 
from innumerable pinnacles, and swayed with the slightest 
motion of the table. Around this centre-piece were 
nosegays of golden flowers, each enamelled after nature, 
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and scented duly. These formed, as it were, the court or 
garden of the temple ; while, across its highest central dome, 
lay a piece of spider- work, folded to the breadth of a palm, 
but of such length as to allow its falling over either side of 
the banqueting-table. Against the pedestal on which stood 
this splendid salt-cellar were banked, or set, four trenchers 
of gold, set with agates, opals, rubies, turquoises, and pearls. 
Bowls of chalcedony, on feet of gold ; plateaux of rich 
Moorish pottery ; dishes, ewers, basins, chargers, and cups 
of silver, were duly set from end to end in rich profusion. 
At the side-board was a large salver, containing pieces of 
white bread, cut of special size and shape for " making the 
credence " — i.e., tasting the viands as they should be placed 
on the table ; a custom from which the side-board bears, in 
Italy, the name of credenza to this day. 

On the right of Corso's chair of state they placed his own 
great goblet of gold, inlaid with gems ; and, next to it, a cup to 
"make the credence" of the wine. At his side, and at his wife's 
side, were knives with sheaths of silver, and forks of crystal, 
spoons cockle-shaped, and ladles on whose straight handles 
stood statuettes of saints. Every guest had the luxury of 
a knife, and a fork with a single prong ; while for every two 
persons one napkin of flax was deemed sufficient against the 
coming round of the pages with basins and ewers. But the 
chief display was reserved for the dressoirs, shelves, and 
brackets that decked the walls. Vases of all shapes and 
forms from India, Turkey, Persia, and the countries of the 
Moors ; bronze urns from Etruscan tombs ; horses and 
hounds of metal cast to the very life ; masques of Arezzo 
clay ; bowls and pottage cups of crimson lustre ware ; quaint 
silver fountains, old as the days of Constantino ; and silver 
wine-coolers of every shape ; Indian shawl-work, Persian 
hangings, Circassian embroideries of gold and pearls ; shields 
of Damascus steel, like mirrors; Syrian silks of rainbow 
dyes; Spanish carvings, and Grecian filagrees of all sorts 
and kinds ; with trophies of coral or mother-o*-pearl mounted 
in gold, were heaped on every side in richly symmetrical 
display. 
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Against the disbink, or back-board, ranked splendid 
" lifters," or trays of Oriental woods, coupled with strong 
silver fastenings, and enriched with massive handles of the 
same metal Cisterns of chiselled brass, representing scenes 
of war and chase, served to rinse goblets or glasses between 
the courses of the feast. On shelves, at every turn, stood 
cups, gispins, jugs, flagons, bowls, pots, Colettes, argueries, 
tankards, trenchers and chargeours, or '' flat pieces," huge 
buttery-jacks, and leathern bombarcfs, for serving out the 
warm wine, with which every banquet commenced. Tall, 
slender amphorae, hanaps of party silver, and tazze of every 
imaginable form, grotesque, rustical, humorous, realistic, or 
mythological ; from the heads of rams, hounds, or lions, to 
the bunch of grapes, the lotus flower, or the face that 
laughed on one side and wept on the other, after the 
manner of the terra-cotta old woman of the Uffizii Gallery. 
Along the parge-work of the banquetiug-room were brazen 
stoves, on which meats and drinks were to be kept warm ; 
and near these, laughing satyrs of brightest copper poured 
water for the rinsing of the hands, the custom being that 
none left the table without that ceremony. 

The guests were marshalled to the feast with courteous 
solemnity, Messer Corso himself leading the way, preceded 
by musicians, who again were followed by the younger pages 
scattering flowers. Then followed the happy couples of old, 
middle-aged, and young. Dames smiled on courteous elders, 
and talked of days gone by. Young gallants led young 
damsels, and praised their lustrous eyes. The proudest re- 
laxed their pride to the sound of the inspiriting music. 
From the minstrels' gallery rose the oboe, the clarion, the 
dulcimer, and the tabret ; violins, gigas (a smaller kind of 
violin), and flutes ; with trumpets now and then, and at 
rare intervals the triangle — simpler instruments than we 
have now, yet good, true, and well-played. 

There were no heart-burnings about the due and proper 
precedence of each person, for these questions had been 
most punctiliously adjusted by rule and line, so that no 
reasonable exception could be taken by any ; due provision 
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and preparation havini? been made for each person's real 
dignHy.^ancied pretensions. 

One man only, in right of his oflBce, took precedence of 
all, and placed himself first at table. This was no other 
than Don Bindaccio, the family chaplain, himself a Donati, 
an ecclesiastic of noble bearing, and a man who would have 
borne the sword rather than the breviary, had the inner 
nature corresponded with the outward form ; but hardly 
would a soldier's life have suited his deeply-rooted fondness 
for ease, and for pottages, stews, pasties, and edibles of every 
clime. This excellent Don Bindaccio was strong, hale, and 
lusty. It would be difficult to describe him better than did 
his mother, in a confidential talk with a certain bishop. 
" My son," said the good lady, " is a scant worker, which 
is no wonder, seeing he is a Donati ; but I bless the holy 
Virgin that he hath elected the Church as his vocation, for 
surely he loveth so well to roast, boil, and firy goodly meats, 
that neither blessed Peter nor holy Paul would have let 
him into Paradise in any other capacity ! " Don Bindaccio, 
whom his parent thus described, was, on ordinary occasions, 
silent and placid. He had no notion of wearing himself 
out with emotions, commotions, or even reflections of any 
sort. When cooking or eating were not in hand, he dozed, 
or slept, or leaned his head against some comer, and dreamed 
with his eyes open. Through house and hall, many were 
the quiet comers worn dark and greasy by the marks of 
the chaplain's pate. The servants were as famiUar with 
his snore as with the clank of Messer Corso's spurs. Into 
this admirable capacity for sleep, Don Bindaccio, however, 
made two inroads, even on fast-days. One was for the 
purpose of dinner, the other for supper. Neither of these ever 
found him wanting. And certain it was, that in no house 
in Florence was there a chaplain who could chaunt the grace 
before meat like to Don Bindaccio. On the present occa- 
sion, the grace was, so to speak, the overture or introduction 
to the banquet It began with a peculiarly powerful rumble 
of deep bass tones, in rapid sequence rolling out of his enor- 
mous chest, making t\ie \iiiacc\)a\.o\xi^ listeners look round 
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in wonder. Other nobles were content with a spoken grace, 
or a grace chaunted by their choristers ; but Messer Corso 
would have none of these. Having such a chaplain as Don 
Bindaccio, he insisted that his unaided efforts should be 
such as to astonish and impress the hearers both by volume 
and expression. Don Bindaccio practised and studied, until 
he thundered the Benedictio Mensae with the strongest and 
deepest bass in Italy or the world. Often had the fighting 
Bishop of Arezzo thrown out strong hints that this talent 
should go to Rome, and employ itself in the Church's ser- 
vice ; but the chaplain preferred the Donati kitchen to the 
chance of poorer fare in convent or presbytery, and so staid 
where he was. 

Soon as seneschals and pages had marshalled the last of 
the guests, and all stood waiting round the tables, Messer 
Corso raised his hand ; and, at the instant, quickly, as if 
moved by electrical shock, the chaplain inflated his mighty 
lungs, and opened his mouth. The steward handed to him 
the huge carving-knife on which was the music of the grace 
engraved along the blade, and Don Bindaccio thundered 
forth the words : — " Qucb sumpturi sumus, Benedicat 
Trinua et Unus, Amen J' * This ancient composition, which 
already counted its centuries, can hardly be given in equally 
terse English ; and, even so, the Latin is immeasurably 
more euphonious. The " quce " was a very miracle of sound. 
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A more modem knife, containing a more recent version of the same 
grace, is to be observed among the moyen-age relics of the Louvre. On 
the actual knife of Don Bindaccio, the notation was, doubtless, that of 
Guy Aretin, which would hardly now be understood. 
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the ventpeg of a sturdy nature^ in expectation of true 
enjoyment. When he gave the " suTnpturi,'* it came with 
a deep zest and relish of approaching treats^ that spread an 
oily flow over the stentorian accents of the " suTnua!^ And 
then the more solemn portion — " Benedicat Trinua d 
Unus" followed in overwhelming floods of grandly modu- 
lated power. Nothing of its kind could be miore impres- 
sive. There was no doubt, after that, but Bindaccio 
deserved his dinner. About the grace, Messer Corso was 
severe and strict. 

Religious rather after his own fashion, than from 
a dutiful seuse of obedience, though careless of many 
other pious offices, he was always exacting in this one. 
Many years after the period of this banquet, he had to do 
penance in a white sheet, for carrying off his sister Piccarda 
from the Convent of St Clare ; for which deed the people 
sumamed the Donati, " Malefammi," — {Villani, p. 370); 
but now he was on fair terms with the church. Yet, if 
Don Bindaccio slurred over a syllable of the grace, and 
seemed drowsy at a single one of its notes, the knight would 
keep all the dishes cooling, while he compelled a repetition 
of the performance. The steward, to obviate this, on Bin- 
daccio's part, had placed near to the chaplain's chair, not 
any mere hors d'ceuvres, or light condiments in gala dress, 
but a roasted peacock, stuffed with eggs, millet, almonds, 
and sweet onions ; a dish he knew to be quite beyond the 
chaplain's powers of resistance. Wherefore, Don Bindaccio, 
aware of its proximity, when he came to the Benedicat, 
fixed his eyes on Messer Corso, and gave the notes magni- 
ficently full, till he reached the Unus, when, notwithstand- 
ing the welcome fragrance of the peacock, he surpassed 
himself in the " Amen.*' A former chaplain had been 
notoriously careless of this Amen, and had made it neces- 
sary for his successor to be doubly watchful over it. Don 
Bindaccio preserved a painful recollection of the back of a 
plump hare being denied him on this very account. The 
" Amen " was, therefore, in some measure, the diapason or 
key-note of the bill of fare, to be honoured or not, according 
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to his deserts ; wherefore, he generally cleared his throat in 
time, and replacing the grace-knife on the table, and folding 
his hands across his paunch, roared the "Amen," with a 
slightly perceptible bow to his noble patron, casting the 
whole company into surprise at the concluding power and 
volume of his voice. Then, red and purple in the face, he 
sate down, and, clutching a knife, assumed the attitude of 
Apollo about to flay the unhappy Marsyas. 

The smaller savoury dishes, with light soups and spiced 
roots, went round the table preparatory to the real business of 
the banquet Custom required that no carving should com- 
mence till the chief cook, emerging from his own kingdom, 
should himself lay the master-dish before Messer Corso. This 
master-dish, in the present instance, was a lamb, roasted 
whole, and garnished with young citrons in marvellous de- 
vices, on a silver charger. Here, the musicians gave a loud 
flourish; Don Bindaccio's eyes twinkled merrily; and, calling 
a servitor, whose badge was the golden gateway of the Por- 
tinari, he bade him carry an early slice of the peacock to 
his lady mistress, waiting only till Messer Corso's sons, 
Simone and Sinibaldo, " made the credence " of the meat ; 
that is, tasted the various dishes about to be served. 
Throughout the company, besides those who carved, were 
also other persons appointed to " make the credence." 
Then came intermeats, by which were understood, not the 
delicate dishes so styled in our own day, but entertainments 
introduced between the courses, to amuse and divert the 
guests. 

The Countess Magdalene and Beatrice looked forward 
to one which was to represent a Bacchanalian proces- 
sion or rout ; a masque of great spirit and richness, in 
which the best singer of the time was to sing certain verses 
already known to them both, having been composed for this 
occasion by Dante. The young Poet had personally in- 
structed the maskers ; and a close observer might have seen 
his large black eyes meet, more than once, the loveliest 
eyes in that, or any company. For, as the time drew nigh, 
they thought the maskers tarried; yet, not long, for a 
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fanfare of wild horns, with clash of tambouiines, and peab 
of laughter, sounded outside the hall, and lightly draped 
nymphs and youths, with shouts of ** lo Paean," fiUed the 
place. Next came a mighty car of Grecian mould, drawn 
by two stately panthers, sleek and sly. Within the car 
shone Bacchus, tendril-crowned and ruddy, wearing a tiger 
skin and golden girdle. On his feet were golden buskins. 
Round this lovely youth, lithe and athletic, Bacchants 
danced ; boys carried grapes and garlands ; Silenus, on 
dappled charger, tried to look wise and sober ; and the rout 
laughed and revelled, while Bacchus pledged his host in 
horn of gold, and Messer Corso pledged the god again. 
Then pages served the followers of the god with choice 
regales ; and the musicians, by a short overture or intro- 
duction, played the prelude to a voice — it was Casella's* 
— which, in the most ravishing tones, was raised as 
follows : — 

The Tuscan Htmn to Bacchus. 

Glory to him who first on earth 
Made the rich grape in vineyards grow ! 

The jocund king, of Indian birth, 
Who taught the ruby wine to flow ! 

Chorus — Hail, Bacchus, HaQ ! 

Thou, in thy car of burnished gold. 

Yoked panthers treading on before, 
Ride forth, triumphant, as of old, 

Raise the full wine cup, as of yore ! 

Chorus — Hail, Bacchus, Hail ! 

Not Ceres, on Sicilians fields, 

Nor Saturn, upon Latium's plains, 
Bestowed such boon as freely yields 

Thy vine, the cure of mortal pains ! 

Chorus — ^Hail, Bacchus, Hail ! 



*/^ Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he wooed to sing. 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory." 

(JdiUon — Sonnet to Henry Lawes.) 
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We, children of Etnuia's land, 

Grateful to thee, remember still 
The gift, that, from thy r^al hand, 

First garlanded each sunny hill I 

Chorus — Hail, Bacchus, Hail ! 

Wherefore, in car of burnished gold, 

Yoked panthers treading on before, 
Ride on, triumphant, as of old, 

Raise the red wine cup, as of yore ! 

Chorus — Hul, Bacchus, Hail ! 

As the last "Hail" sounded, the rosy god appeared 
suddenly transformed. Clad in dazzling garments, he 
danced a wild measure, while his attendants, one and all, 
went mad with mirthful loyalty and admiration. Amid 
roimds of applause, the classic rabble made the circuit of 
the hall, and Messer Corso pledged the wine-king again in 
his own great goblet. Then, from the recesses of his car, 
Bacchus sent choice vintages to the more distinguished, or 
more epicurean of the guests, who each rose and thanked 
him. The Dionysiac replied right royally, with a clever 
quip, or crank, or gibe to each, so that the mirth grew 
transcendant Suddenly, as by an instantaneous inspira- 
tion, the merry god urged his panthers to where Dante sate 
unperceived. With an imperial gesture he saluted the 
young poet, and placed his own crown of vine leaves on the 
thoughtful brow, whereon the musicians shouted, and all 
the company knew who had written the verses. Then 
came a course of game preserved in iced jellies, and of 
fruits in all manner of conserves. There was venison dried 
in the mountains long before, and stewed in a peculiar wine. 
There were mushrooms of many kinds : salads ; early roots ; 
cooling cresses ; rare and curious cheeses, grated into ivy 
leaves ; and eggs of moor- and sea- fowl, piled in weeds 
artistically twisted. After these, an intermeat of Indian 
dancers and jugglers, or necromancers, who did portentous 
things — swallowed knives, swords, balls of brass, ells of 
ribbon, and even lances and poles, licked red-hot iron, 
transformed themselves into birds, beasts, and fishes, with 
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.L^tonishiDg celerity ; threw their voices into the roof or 
iiuder the flooring ; and performed many other unaccount- 
able and ludicrous enormities. 

Messer Corso laughed as heartily as any at the spirit and 
liumour with which all this was done^ but it pleased him 
better when these childish merriments gave place to music, 
which, in his heart, he preferred to any other pastime. 
And, a course of wondrous confectionery having been 
finished, he sent for his little son, and vowed he would have 
the brave song repeated. 

No sooner had he spoken, than the god of wine returned, 
to the sweet sounds of soft and flowing music, arrayed 
this time, not in his tiger skin and vrreath of vine, 
but robed in cloth of gold, and crowned with amethyst. 
He bore the infant Donati, kicking and crowing, on a 
wrapper of crimson silk, a little Hercules, fresh travelled 
from Olympus. This time the chariot shone with all 
manner of gems, silver, gold, flowers, tapestry, and waving 
plumes. The Bacchantse danced a smooth and pleasing 
measure, and the rosy god, guided by his panthers to the 
middle of the hall, stood up, held aloft the nursling, and 
called for flowing bumpers in his honour. The chubby boy, 
delighteil at the glitter of the gems in the god's crown, or 
coronet, raised his pretty arms to clutch it, and laughed as 
loudly as an infant could. The wise Silenus, on this, 
straddled up to the car, and gave the boy a golden 
rattle, which the bantling took, and shook continually. 
The women were overjo3'ed, and the proud mother laughed 
with pure delight. " Truly," cried Messer Corso, to his 
wife, '* I had looked for my little one to be carried by the 
faithful Maria, but this entrance of my small new Christian, 
in such triumphant guise, can have been devised by no head 
but one ! '* And, taking oflf his ruby ring, he flung it into 
his own goblet, and sent it, with words of honour, to Dante 
Allighieri, The ladies, charmed with the child, and the 
kindly grace of the handsome youth who personated the 
god of w ine, overcame all fear of the panthers, and crowded 
round the rascal of a babe, who, from too much kissing. 
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became hungry, or thirsty, or angry, and, by potent screams, 
revealed the slumbering energies of a Donati. Whereon, 
his father put into his mouth a sop dipped in wine, and all 
the guests drank to his life and health. The minstrels 
repeated the Hymn to Bacchus, the wine went gladly round, 
and Don Bindaccio, recalling his one sole and only scrap of 
Greek, exclaimed : 

'* Papal ! the vine must be a sapient plant." 

In the rout of the Bacchanalian train, merry, glad, and 
saucy, the child was borne away, the prettiest imp that ever 
mortal saw ; and, as he vanished, the music drooped to 
softer airs, till it sighed itself away. 

Then did the feast disappear, as by some optical deception. 
The very tables became gardens of greenery. In the places 
of buffets and dressoirs, arose sparkling fountains. Shrubs, 
trees, and flowers formed banks and bosky nooks ; and win- 
some children, clothed as nymphs and shepherds, lured the 
guests to come vnth them to an adjoining wood. This wood 
(which was no other than the dancing hall so ordered as to 
represent a grove), was laid out with dells, turfy lawns, and 
parterres, cleared amid the trees for the pastime of dance 
and song to the favourite ballate, or ballads, where some 
sang and many danced. These ballads were composed 
on amatory subjects, either of love or hope, and were sung 
in parts ; while the dancers in many sets or choirs, as the 
term then was, performed the customary measures. Rapid 
dancing was then unknown among the polite ; and would 
have been deemed unbecoming and ungraceful. The triple 
union of verse, voice, and dance was accounted an admirable 
invention, and had long been popular. In the intervals, 
young people played at forfeits ; drew lots for partners with 
fresh plucked leaves ; tossed roses ; peeled citrons, and threw 
the rind to see in whose name the cast would fall ; played 
at Aristotle's alphabet, and many other harmless devices for 
varying the theme of love, even under the watchful eyes of 
parents and duennas. 

"I love my love with an F., because she is faultless," 
might be answered with a sweet smile, and a voice of 
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triumph, "I love my love with a C, because he is chivalrous." 
Auon would be heard some deep sonorous bass^ '* I love my 
love ^-ith a U., because she is graceful^" and with meriy 
laugh would come the reply, " I love my love with a D., 
because he is dauntless." Those who were cleverest at the 
game made the initial letter of the descriptive quality they 
selected, be at the same time the initial letter of the name of 
the person intended — ^no concealments were thought of, all 
were happy; and the festa was delightfuL Childish 
nonsense — is it not t fit only for the childhood of the world, 
and the youth of time ! No doubt. But when the young 
are happy they must have a dash of that same glorious fool- 
ing! Oh happy, happy time, beyond all praise! The 
starched, cold critic wishes thee back again ! 

Hundreds of merry answers, deftly spoken, and electrically 
understood, flew lightning-like from tongue to tongue. 
We will not say that here and there kisses were not sent 
from finger tips across the loving air, to find their way to 
coral pouting lips. Youths tore from out their breasts 
imaginary hearts, and made a desperate show of irrevocably 
giving them to the beloved. Who that has seen this 
gesture of the South can ever forget it ? Many a sharp 
shaft and dart from Cupid s quiver was forged and feathered 
home to the mark that night, while many a fond one sighed 
that the Donati feast might last for ever. And so, perhaps, 
it would, if Messer Corso could have prolonged it ; for he was 
everywhere, encouraging and seconding the mirth and glad- 
ness, lest elders should grow weary, and grudge an hour 
bf^yond the homely customs of their fathers. But there 
came a moment, after all, when white-haired seneschals 
brought in confections and spiced wines, the well-known 
signal for separation. With silver ladles the gallants took 
up hearts, darts, doves, rings, amulets, wheels, and a thou- 
sand honied conceits, and gave them, with much glee, to 
tlie young girls. The wines, hippocras, pimento, sack, dul- 
cibar, and others went round among the men, and some 
aged matrons, and duennas, nothing loth to be thus refreshed. 

After a space, Corso and his wife betook themselves to the 
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dais of entrance, which was also that of departure, and dealt 
out kindly words to the retreating guests. But even here 
were still further hospitalities. Now and then Corso would 
pledge some ancient soldier in a parting cup ; or would so 
linger in his farewells to an enchanting face, that his lady 
wife would feign slight alarm. Lower than usual did 
he bend in respect and courtesy, as the pearl of beauty, 
Beatrice Portinari, accompanied by her queenly mother, 
passed out beneath the waving standards of the Donati. 
But at that moment the sounds of a rude horn startled him ; 
he looked around, and there rushed in, in haste, a peasant 
fellow, who enquired lustily for the Countess Magdalene. 
This peasant will a messenger from her Castle of Mamiano, 
deputed by the Castellan of that stronghold, to announce 
that the noted flame of fire, the blessed privilege granted to 
the Visdomirii, by St Francis, of holy memory, had been 
seen to hover, flickering, over parapets and towers, portend- 
ing great disaster. This miraculous signal had been given 
to announce and prepare for the death of one of the family. 
Hundreds had beheld the sign, fluttering above the battle- 
ments, trembling against the towers and reddening the sky.* 
The Countess was talking to Corso and his wife when the 
news came. She was not easily alarmed ; but her first 
thought was for her lord returning from Palestine. Around 
her the news produced divers eflfects. Nothing could per- 
suade the messenger, any more than the general public of 
those days, that the sign was a delusion. They knew for 
certain that wherever he might be, whether in Palestine or 
on the way home, the head of the Visdomini, Count Hilde- 
brand, was about to leave this world. The Countess 
Magdalene turned pale ; but Messer Corso laughed aloud, 
said the peasant was a country boor, full of superstition. 
He, Corso, would give the saints leave to light bonfires on 
every castle he possessed, if it so pleased them ! On this, 

* The same " privilegio " granted by St Francis of Assisi to the family 
of Count Alberto da Montimto, to warn them before any of their house 
should die, is represented by the painter, Nicodemo Ferrucci, in a lunette 
of the convent of Ognissanti* in Florence. v 
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the devout, and especiaUy his sweet sister, Piccarda^ trembled 
and shook with fear. Bat Corso oontinaed^ what could the 
reiii.'Ctiou of burning weeds, or the shadows of shepherd's 
tirt'S, signify at any time ? Nay, probably, some gleams of a 
sunset, brighter and more vivid than usual, had been re- 
fracted by gorgeous clouds, and had caused the rumour! 
But the first touch of sorrow breaks the spell of mirth. 
The Countess was grieved and anxious. In an hoiur's time 
the Donati palace was deserted ; the minstrels were gone to 
carouse in a tavern near the Mercato Yecchio ; and she re- 
mained, last of all, consulting with Messer Corso and his 
Hons. 

*' By tlie holy nails !" swore Corso, " I credit that story 
of the flame no more than I do that other tale of the flocks 
of sheep cured of the scab by the water in which Francis 
waslied his hands ! Why, then, did he not wash them at 
all the wells in Tuscany,* if the suds were to have such 
healing influence \ There is a question for the friars !" 

But the Countess roused herself from deep thought, and 
said, " You are right, my friend, though you are imprudent 
in your way of reviling popular conviction. Look you — 
whether the miracle be genuine or not, matters nothing. If it 
is held for settled belief, whether tine or false, it produces 
the same eflfect. The whole country, persuaded that this 
sign proves the death of my dear lord, any of our enemies, 
any of those with whom he has been at feud, may be 
tempted to attack the place, and do me grievous wrong. 
You must admit that this is a possible, and even a probable 
danger. Our son is as yet a child, will you, my noble 
friend, assist me to defend him ? I must set out at once, 
this very night, for Mamiano. If there should be danger, 
it cannot be met too soon." This was a ring of the true 
metal. Messer Corso saw at once the justness of the reason- 
ing ; and, again in his proper element, went forth to issue 
orders for men and horses. Feasting was forgotten. The 
clank of iron echoed in stall and stable; horses were 

♦ This miracle (?) also is painted by Nicodemo Ferrucci in the Floren- 
iiiiQ convent of OgniaBaiiti. 
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saddled and led out ; riders belted and accoutred ; arms 
taken down and distributed ; money provided ; and ere day 
dawned, Messer Corso, and three hundred followers, escorted 
the Countess Magdalene through the gates of the city, and 
took the road to Mamiano. The rear-guard of this force, 
commanded by his brother, Forese, was to follow in a day 
or two. 

The ladies of the Donati were tired enough that night. 
The day for them had begun in happy pride at the great 
gala feast ; the night had brought preparations for coming 
strife. Corso's wife * fondled her chubby boy, and hoped 
the best. Nella, the good and patient partner of Forese, 
tried to dispel the fears of the timid Piccarda. Other ladies, 
concerned for husbands, brothers, or lovers, sighed over the 
many chances of loss or gain ; while the stronger-minded 
plied their spinning wheels, or turned their ivory distaffs, or 
traced embroidery much as usual 

" How proudly looked my Corso," said the lady-wife to 
her sister-in-law, " nay, how kingly looked he when he rode 
forth ! Does he not carry princedom in his very visage ? " 
Sister," replied the gentler mate of the second brother, 
it is natural to think one's husband lord and king of the 
world, and Messer Corso is so handsome, that you must be 
proud of him. Bat, for my humbler taste, he would be too 
soldierly in his bearing, and I should be afraid of him, 
though I admire what I could not deem myself to equal." 

"I trow not," rejoined the other; ''you prefer to see to 
the stewed larks and larded capons of Forese !" This allusion 
to the prandial habits of her husband, pained the indulgent 
wife ; but she meekly added. " If he has a fault, I will 
love the fault also, and esteem it virtue !" 

* The contemporary chronicler, Dino Compagni, does not furnish this 
lady's name; but states that Corso's second wife was daughter and 
heiress of Acerrito da Gaville, a relative of the CerchL On the authority 
of Ferreto Vicentino, she is believed to have been a sister of the wealtliy 
Viero dei Cerchi, afterwards a powerful party-leader. Count Cesare 
Balbo, however, doubts if so proud a knight as Corso Donati would have 
married a merchant's sister. Tf he did, he consoled himself after her death, 
at Treriso, by marrying, thirdly, a daughter of the powerful Uguccione 
della Faggiuola. (See Bino Compagni, Cronaca, p. 480.) 
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"Innocent NellaT resumed the wife of Corso, "you 
will some day see him die of a surfeit at your very 
elbow." 

'' Hush, sister ;" replied Nella ; " for the present, he is 
hale and well, none more so, and soon will he head the 
troops to follow Messer Corso ; talk not of death, it is a 
solemn thing. When my dear fsither died of the sting of 
a latrodect, I wondered how it could please Qod to suffer 
such reptiles ! and I wonder the same of men's sins and 
follies ! yet God suffers them, — and therefore, should 
we not suffer them also? would not Don Bindaccio say 
so?" 

Don Bindaccio, honest man, was not thinking of any nice 
point of doctrine, or casuistry ; but was asleep in a certain 
window-seat, which the spring sun made warm and cozy. 
Regardless of dame and damsel, with hands clasped on his 
weU-lined paunch, and head resting on a leathern cushion, 
he slumbered in peace, oblivious of his master, or that 
master's warlike errand. 

For the festa of the previous dayi all the Donati ladies 
had worn robes on which were embroidered the heraldic 
arms of the Donati, a fashion which had come in with the 
Crusades, and was not yet extinct These splendid robes 
were now to be laid by, and Piccarda, as the youngest, was 
to see to their careful handling ; but Corso's wife, provoked by 
the meekness of Nella, and her appeal to a very natural 
religious feeling, ordered her to superintend the tirewomen, 
while, for herself she purposed a visit to the astrologer who 
lived behind the Donati Towers, west of St. Martin's Church, 
and Piccarda was to accompany her. " He must not know 
us for what we are, Piccarda. He must judge me some 
burgher's spouse, and you my waiting-woman. So, shall I 
more surely trust and credit his predictions. You shall 
wear a green saye, like a serving wench ; and I'll pass over 
me a black cloth cloak and hood. Marietta and her two 
brothers must follow us, and wait beyond." 

Piccarda, the gentle one, of whom the poet wrote, making 
Forese speak ; 
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" My sister, good and beantifu), which most, 
I know not — ^triumphs in Olympus height. 
Bearing her crown amid the joyful host. *' 

(PurgatoriOy Canto xxiv. Wright's Version.) 

was too kind to urge her own objections to this visit ; she 
fetched the black hood and mantle, and the green saye ; 
ordered the servants ; and passed out, with her haughty 
sister. "Put a stout heart on it, girl !" said Corse's wife ; 
" and tread the streets as though you were dancing a pavone ! " 

" Nay ;" — ^rejoined Piccarda ; " You forget that I am but 
a serving- wench ; and that suits me better l" 

"You a Donati!" rejoined the elder lady; "why, — if 
you had been a cat, you would be too timid to cry *mew !" 

Piccarda smiled at this sally, but said nothing. 
Messer Corse's wife was not a woman whom it was safe to 
answer. With her, submission was the only safeguard ; and 
Piccarda followed the haughty dame with a beating heart. 



BOOK IL— CHAPTER III. 

DANTE IN THE BAPTISTERY. 

'' Uir ! Uir I air leal Oraen ma 'n labhair e toile oomh *radh ! " 
'' Earth ! Earth ! on the mouth of OraD, that he may blab no more \** 

( Words of St Columba at lona,) 

Dante was full of trouble. There had come a turning- 
point in his life, when, after living as a man among men, 
he was brought to confess himself little stronger than a 
child. He, the lover, whose heart had so long and madly 
beaten for Beatrice, was foiled, and must acknowledge 
himself overcome. The check, too, had been so sudden ; 
and had come from the occult and dread machinery 
of a Church he had no right to question, and no 
power to withstand. What was a single voice against her 
tyranny ? Yet, if he had the power (oh, precious thought 
to dream, though but a moment !) yes ; if he had the 
power to gainsay her mandate, and to treat the Holy 
oflBcials as common men ; yet, was he tongue-tied and 
bound by Friar Peter's declaration, that Beatrice might be 
suspected ; that Beatrice had been impugned, or implicated 
in the dead scribe's confession. He did not believe this. 
He knew poor Stephen Capchicot too well to harbour the 
thought ; yet, all were aware that Beatrice had taken 
interest in Stephen and his daughter ; and what the Fran- 
ciscans said, no one dared contradict, since the Inquisition 
for Heresy had been handed over to them. If he stayed — 
there would be danger to her. Alas ! Alas ! He must 
bend to that, the strongest reason that could urge his obe- 
dience. He must go, as they commanded, to Bologna ; 
and leave the dear old home, the sunny city, the flowing 
Amo, the green circling hills, the slopes and meadows 
of the Casentino, and of the plain of Ripoli that belonged 
to him ; the grand old Abbey ; his " beautiful St John ;" 
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his half-brother, his sister, and .... his love ! 

Beatrice, melancholy, sad, and changed, left to become 
Simon's wife ! The times were very stormy. All things 
seemed out of joint. Life was wearisome, though relatives 
were loving, and friends were kind. His sister, and her 
husband, Leone Poggi, talked wisely, and told their early 
loves. They had both had first loves, and had survived 
tiiem ; nay, had exchanged them for a more enduring affec- 
tion. He could plainly see that they were married and 
happy, though neither was the first love of the other. Who 
knows not the stupidities and the egotisms we deal out, self- 
pleased, when we attempt to reform and to teach our neigh- 
bour's heart ! 

Cavalcanti daily urged him to depart, lest Friar Peter's 
threats should bear worse fruit. All his friends indited for 
him letters of introduction to professors and to students at 
Bologna. He himself was anxious to go ; but he shrank 
from the wrench, like one who, wishful to lose an aching 
tooth, yet dreads the cranch of the dentist's tool. In those 
days, he went to vespers daily in the Baptistery ; or as he 
himself calls it, " my beautiful St John." On most even- 
ings, he prayed his prayers there, after the solemn evening 
hymns had died away. Sometimes the Laudistae, com- 
panies who sang the Laudesi, or Hymns to the Virgin, at 
particular shrines within the city, would join at thase ser- 
vices, and their skill and mastery were delicious ; soft, 
sweet, tuneful, ravishing to the sense, and dying into whis- 
per, but to swell again in softest melody. On the way to 
the Baptistery, he would contrive to pass the Portinari 
houses, and look into the Portinari porch, with its red lions 
beside the golden gate-door on the shield. He would peer 
into them all ; but no one was to be seen. Messer Folco 
was not in the porch, nor Monna Cell a, nor Beatrice, nor 
her brothers, nor crabbed Mistress Dorcas, nor the nurse 
carrying Felicitas, nor the excellent Tessa — ^none were 
there. Nothing but walls and windows ; and they seemed 
drearier than was their wont. On one of the last evenings, 
he walked on and came to the old Baptistery ; passed, as 
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we still may do, by St Zanobi's ancient Cross, and iron 
tree; entered through the door, and stood within. Come 
what may, there is a peacefulness in the house of God. 
Your accustomed place in church has a quieting and sooth- 
ing charm. He asked for blessing on his journey — ^for 
guidance on his future life. He showed the broken hope, 
the broken heart, and cried to God for comfort His hands 
clasped together, the long fingers clenching, clenching, as if 
Heaven must be rent by his prayers ! as though his hea- 
venly Father must hear, must listen, and must be moved ! 
Oh, the intensity of such hours comes not for calling ! 
They are bom of a bleeding heart, and a cnished spirit, that 
seek the holy balm of whispering to the ear of Infinite 
Mercy those things we never could make known to man ! 
• . • * 

The centre of the marble floor of the Baptistery was, at 
that time, covered by large baptismal fonts, unwisely 
removed by the Grand Duke Francis, for a court ceremonial, 
in 1571. The fonts were large, high, and octagonal;* and 
were reached by three marble steps, intimating the three 
enemies, — the world, the flesh, and the Devil, — fix>m which 
Baptism delivers us. We see the like, much as he saw 
these, in the curious fonts still left at Pisa, Parma, and 
Pistoja. They had been the cause of mischief to him ; for, 
one day, having seen a child fall into one of them, he had 
saved it from drowning ; t and, in so doing, had broken off 
a part of the marble rim, just where, below the ambulatory 
worked in the thickness of the walls, a small runlet led the 
overflow of the larger' fonts, (for they were wells,) into a 
smaller font, at the side ; which being less in size, could be 

* They stood originally in the small Church of Santa Reparta, near the 
Baptistery, into which they were removed about the year 1128. 
t '' Nor ample less, nor larger they appeared 
Than in St. John's fair dome, of me beloved, 
Those framed to hold the pure baptismal streams, 
One of the which I brake, some few years past, 
To save a whelming infant ; and be this 
A seal to undeceive whoever doubts 
The motive of my deed." 

VX)aTiWft Iii/crno^ xix, Carey's Translation.) 
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readily warmed in cold weather, for infants, the Florentine 
custom being to baptize during the first week of life. 
Beside the lesser font, and close to the ambulatory, Dante 
had, for the purpose of eflfacing his offence in breaking the 
rim of the large font, vowed to St. John the Baptist, the 
patron of all fonts, a painting of our Lord's Baptism in 
Jordan. It had been an heir-loom in the Allighieri family, 
left to them by one of the Elisei ; and much admired for 
the placid beauty of the countenance of our Lord. Other- 
wise, the artist, (a Greek, one Chrysostomos of Smyrna, 
ignorant of perspective, and not conversant with much 
anatomy, or drawing,) had produced but a poor picture, 
more devotional than aesthetic. But devotion was, in 
those days, a deeper and more powerful feeling than that 
refined perception of the Beautiful which has so largely and 
extensively superseded it. Dante's act of breaking the 
rim of the font in saving the child, had been imputed to a 
want of respect for sacred things ; whence there was hardly 
more than a single step to the cry of sacrilege, which was 
raised accordingly. Dante, by nature and disposition, little 
inclined to defend himself against a wrongful imputation, 
would have let this pass unnoticed ; gainsayers might 
have talked themselves hoarse against him, for aught he 
himself cared. But there was Beatrice, tenderly alive 
to every thought and feeling connected with religion ; 
and, to show to her that he cared for her opinion, he 
vowed the ancestral picture of the Baptism. The breakage 
had been a recent incident; and had not been lost or 
thrown away, in the count kept by Friar Peter. Alas ! 
how many paltry, trivial things, have sometimes power to 
wound us in the tenderest 1 

Prayers from the heart are shorter than the prayers we 
make from book, or memory. The effort to rise into 
the very presence, and, mentally to speak to the very ear 
of Omniscient Love, is the highest effort of concentration. 
Consequently, it cannot be long ; for human nature could 
not continue it. So soon as the mind flags, and other 
thoughts intrude, prayer is gone. We know it, and. 
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reverentially, we cease to pray. So did Dante, and next he 
turneil to the picture that had been his. He had often con- 
templated it in the place where it used to hang in the 
house at home ; but^ here, in St John's, he looked on 
it with a new feeling, partly bom of the sacred fane to 
which he had given it ; and partly from the change that 
years were making in his mind. We have said that the 
picture was noted for the placid beauty of the countenance 
of our Lord. And again, now, this was the part, or portion, 
that aiFected him, as he stood to give the old firiend a 
good-bye, before departing from Florence. 

**Yes !" thought he to himself, "it is calm, tranquil, 
thoughtful, and majestic . . . and yet, these are not, — 
cannot have been, — the features, nor that the attitude of 
the Word Incarnate ! — Strange, insuperable difficulty ! — ^In 
the world, yet not of the world — Full of feeling, yet fer 
above passion — Alive to pain and grief, alive to joy ; — ^yet 
cloudless ; — ^yet serene ; — ^because He is God. Love brought 
Him to this world. Love kept Him here ; Love even to 
the worst and most unworthy of Love. Pardon even to the 
least deserving. — Pity, even for the outcast, and the thief ! — 
Should the expression be of perpetual placidity, benignity, 
and benevolence ? Should there be the innocence and 
sinless bloom of that Heaven from whence He came ? — 
Should the Saviour of the world be only Seraphic, in 
contour and expression, within the limits of the form of 
man ? — I know not. It may be that no painter should 
venture to imagine Him ! It may be that neither poet, 
nor painter, can be ever capable of embodying in verse, or 
form, the human body of the Lord. Yet; — simple souls 
are fed by work like this. My Father loved it ; my Mother 
prayed before it ; and the people love to have it, where it is 
hanging now. But it does not satisfy me as it used to do. 
Am I less obedient, or Jess submissive to what is received ? 
Am I less able to accept another's mind ? — It may be so; 
for with Christ Jesus, I see now, that to submit, or to com- 
mand ; — to sufifer, or to be victorious ; — to endure or to 
triumph; — to live or die; — were matters of no moment. 
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He was high above all chance or change. In His nature, 
Beason and Obedience existed but in outward semblance. 
The inner Being was not man, but God. To witness the 
laws of nature, in their uniform, or in their extraordinary 
application, was all one, because He could either watch their 
onflowing, or suspend their movement. In Him, the 
miracle that cost no effort, could waken no surprise. 
How paint or picture Him V 

And here, he bowed his head, as if overcome by his 
reflections. At a little distance from him, he perceived not 
the figure of an elderly woman, who, like himself, had come 
there to pray. She had a pair of beads in her hands, and 
had recited her Ave Marys and Pater Nosters with much 
devotion, but was now, at intervals, watching him very 
intently, with great sympathy for what she supposed to be 
the love-grief that was so well known. She could not 
compass his thoughts about the painting of the Baptism in 
Jordan. 

This figure, looming in the dim light of the Baptistery, 
not far from Dante, was that of an aged woman, clad in the 
green frieze, or serge, of the burgher classes. Over her 
head, was a long scarf, veil, or mantelet of black woollen 
stuff. At her side hung a leathern gypsire ; and on her 
feet were rough clogs of wood. This person eyed him 
throughout his prayers and reflections, watching him care- 
fully, and with the less constraint, because shaded from 
his view by the dim twilight of the hour and place ; and, as 
die watched, a soft pity spread over her homely features. 

" I have never spoken to him," thought she, " though I 
have overheard him talking to my lady. 'Tis a dear young 
man, and a sorrowful ; and he seems not proud nor vain- 
glorious, as they often be. Perchance I might venture to 
have a few words with him. In the house of God, gentle 
and simple may meet as brothers ! " 

She waited till he rose to leave ; then, timidly approach- 
ing, she said : " Pardon, Sir — may I make bold to speak 
with you before you go ? I am Tessa, Messer Folco's serving- 
woman, who tends the poor and sick in the houses his good- 
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ness has given for that same use.* Ever since she was horn 
I have known his daughter — Gkxi be her Bock and Quide ! 
I want to tell you, Sir, that you are not alone in your 
sorrow. Oh, if we could frame our lives our own way, and 
after our own fashion I But God does not place us here to 
enjoy ourselves, though some think He does. Sir, pardon 
my freedom. Beside the nettle you always find a dock-root 
growing! Bub in the dock leaf, and you cure the stings. 
You have sorrow — ^put it out with the salve of a good and 
holy work. Take in hand some pitiful and benevolent 
occupation. Dwell awhile with the woes of others, and you 
will dwell less upon your own. Generosity is native to you. 
Wherever you are going (I am told it is to Bologna), seek 
out some poor and sick whom you may solace ; and talk not 
of your sorrow, even to yourself. Hide it away ; bury it ; 
throw earth upon it ; cast oblivion on it ; pour the waters 
of forgetfulness over it ; for the Hope that has cheered the 
past, Sir, can awake in your heart no more ! And may God 
be with you, my young Master ! You may believe me 
that more prayers than mine will follow you wherever you 
may go ! " 

He had listened patiently, and was about to answer her ; 
but, with the last word, she left him, curtsied, and passed 
out. The heavy leathern curtain, himg inside the outer 
gates, moved but a second to let her through, and she waB 
gone. He had known her by sight and hearsay all his life. 
In her humble sphere, she was a real helper, a true Samari- 
tan ; and for years she had directed and dispensed Messer 
Folco's charities to the sick poor with such singular dis- 
cretion and zeal, that she was respected by the whole city. 

" She is right ! " said Dante resolutely ; " I ought to go. 
While I linger here near her whom I have lost, I do but 
grow more wretched and more weak. Tessa is right — I 
should be up and doing. These women, how they know 
the way to apply the spur ! God knows I needed it — ^but 

* See Note 7 of Appendix, for an account of Monna Tessa, her mission 
in the first hospital founded by a layman in Europe, tlie inscription 
beneath her effigy still kept in Florence, and other particulars of her. 
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that it should come through old Monna Tessa, I should not 
have expected. Was she sent to me by Beatrice \ or has 
this message been suggested by some talk of Beatrice's own ? 
It seems so. I will leave Florence. Doubtless she wishes 
it. I will go home and hasten on my preparations. Money 
is ready. My mails and hamessings are in order. There 
needs little more than to see to the shoeing of Alp Arslan 
that is to carry me." 

In a few minutes he left the Baptistery by the gates 
next to the small church of Santa Reparata, that stood 
where the proud Duomo rises now. He passed again the 
Portinari houses, and went home to prepare for departing 
from the city. But, for all this, he lingered on, till at last 
he was led away, as we shall presently see. 
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BOOK II.— CHAPTER IV. 

DANTE STARTS FOB BOLOGNA, 

'* His remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy." 

{Anthony and Cleopatra^ Act L, Scene 5.) 

Only when inevitable sorrow floods back on iis after 
momentary distraction, do we realize the futility of amuse- 
ment, while the mind is troubled. Dant« had felt this, 
after the singing of the Tuscan Hymn to Bacchus at the Bap- 
tismal feast of the Donati. That evening had been snapped, 
as it were, asunder, by the prodigy of the flames of fire on 
the Castle of Mamiano, and so had been shortened the last 
sight of Beatrice he could expect for a long time. Florence 
was full of merriment and rejoicing. It was the right time 
for maidens and youths to meet, for the May feasts of that 
year, say the chroniclers, stretched out of May into June, 
and the very jesters were growing tired of inventing witti- 
cisms for their masters. Many a merry party was offered 
him, and many an hour of dear companionship with relatives 
and friends; but the doom of separation, which, in so 
gloomy a manner, had been made the condition of the safety 
of Beatrice, hung over his head like Fate. That sermon on 
the falsehood of women, how he loathed and hated it ! The 
whole thing was like a fever-dream, too horrible. But the 
more hopeless his love, the less he cared for life. His friends, 
recognizing in his mind, as weU as in the circumstances of 
his passion, much danger to his future career, joined their 
entreaties to the harsh pressure of Friar Peter's threats, and 
strongly urged that he should depart for Bologna. The 
peril of the Castle of Mamiano, by calling Corso Donati to 
the rescue, furnished another reason for hastening his de- 
parture. 
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Mamiano was not the Castle near the Yallombrosa where 
the Countess Magdalene and Beatrice had attended the 
consecration of the village church, and where Beatrice, as 
the fabled Maia and Ariadne, had joined in dance and song. 
Mamiano was held in fief by the husband of the Countess 
Magdalene, and was situated far above the junction of the 
Sieve valley with that of the upper Sieve, or Mugello. 
Both castles have long since perished, but in the year 1284, 
in that pleasant month of May, Mamiano was a fortress of 
enormous strength and great consideration. Messer Corso 
knew that a bold front and rapid movements would be 
necessary, and had departed that same night, deputing his 
brother Forese to follow speedily ; but he had also sent for 
Dante, and had strongly urged him to set out with Forese, 
and join company with himself, Corso, at Mamiano. " What 
boots it," said he, " to moulder among bankers and wool- 
staplers 1 Come and see knightly work ! Peace and plenty 
spoil a man, just as moss and mushrooms injure land 1 " 

No kinder service could have been devised for softening 
Friar Peter's edict. Forese Donati was Dante's intimate 
friend, and attached to him as were all the immediate 
family of Corso, the " Great Baron." Guide Cavalcanti, 
too, a friend no less devoted, had pressed him to accept an 
Arab horse of singular strength and beauty, by name Alp 
Arslan ; and, like the powerful Pagan of the same cog- 
nomen, incomparable for activity and endurance. "Give 
thy first horse to the serving varlet," said Guide ; " mount 
Alp Arslan thyself, and the good Strawberry, that was thy 
second horse, will make a capital sumpter-brute. On the 
road, look to Alp thyself, for many a one will envy him." 
All which was done ; and, true enough, many a passer-by 
coveted Alp Arslan, a splendid horse, and of all the steeds 
in Guide's stalls, perhaps the most valuable. Guide Caval- 
canti rejoiced in doing this, for he had refused Alp Arslan 
to a cousin of his own, Manetto dei Cavalcanti, of the noble 
and knightly Order of the Joyous Brethren — Frati Gaudenti 
or Godenti. This Manetto had especially desired to possess 
Alp Arslan for the service of the Church, being a zealous. 
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soldier knight of Maria Mater Domini, pledged to fight all 
heretics. Moreover, being at that time married to the sister 
of the Bishop of Florence, Andrea* dei Mozzi, he felt it 
especially incumbent on him to strive and struggle for the 
Church, ^s an Order, the Joyous Brethren had preceded 
the Inquisition in the task of extirpating heresy ; but now, 
the one warred alongside the other, being intentr|- on " root- 
ing poisonous herbs from out that soiL" But Guido neither 
liked them nor their vocation, and it pleased him to show 
the Joyous Friars that what he had refused his cousin was 
freely given to his young friend. Guide's notions of religion 
were, to say the least, easy. If he had once performed a 
pilgrimage to Compofstella, as history relates be did, it was 
from motives, if not political, at any rate politic ; and his 
mind, being rather that of a heathen philosopher than a 
Christian Saint, it was only his wealth and family connec- 
tions that shielded him from the prying sob'citude of the 
Church, a harsh Mother, and not to be trifled with by those 
who, even, but in a careless, good-natured way, differed 
from her. 

A merry cavalcade they were, as they emerged from 
where, imtil lately, stood the Porta San Gallo, and, striking 
into the Bologna road, crossed the Mugnone torrent, that 
now faUs into Amo at the Cascine. Guido rode with them, 
and, observing that Dante was sadder than usual, counselled 

* *' n VescoYO Andrea fa affezionato alia nostra Cavalleria. Aveva 
una BoreUa maritata a Gavaliere Frate Manetto Gavalcanti, &c., &c^' — 
{Istoria dei Frati Gaudenti, di F. Dominico Maria Federici, dei Predi- 
catori di Treviso, 4to, Venezia, 1707, Parte ii., pp. 239-40.) 

t This Order of Knighthood was, in its beginning, styled, " of the 
Madonna Mater Domini/' and is so named in Papal Rescripts and Bulls. 
But the people early christened them " Joyous Friars,'' Frati Godenti^ 
because they v^ere all noblemen, living with their wives and children in 
their own houses, faring sumptuously, and enjoying many privileges and 
exemptions. At length, this name of Frati Godenti was given them by 
both Princes and people alike. They and their wives wore white tunics 
and black mantles ; the Cross of Maria Monogramma, and the motto, 
In hoc signo vinces^ ** Gaudenti sono appellati perchd vivendo nelle 
proprie case, con molti agi godevano molti privilegi ed esenzioni, detti da 
molti Scrittori, Frati Allegri, Frati del buon tempo, Capponi di Crista, 
Cavalieri deUa GtdbilazioneJ'^ — {Mtuanzio, quoted by Padre Federici^ 
Parte L, page 86.) 
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him. .vith the aid of his own greater experience, to meet 
the ills of life with a lighter heart. " All things are mere 
moonshine ! " said he : " In another hundred years, you 
may be a bird, or a fish, for aught I know ! or you may be 
hunting new creatures we wot not of, in Mars, or Jupiter, 
or any of the planets you may chance to light on ! Florence 
will not cut so great a figure to your mind in those regions 
as she does now 1 But I always tell you, you are akin to 
an idolater, and I am an Epicurean ! " 

" Nay," answered Dante, " I am no idolater — but I chafe 
bitterly against certain poor Friars who live by it ! St 
Francis wrote to them, that, 'Having neither house nor 
place, nor anything of their own, as pilgrims and strangers, 
serving God in poverty and beggary, they should seek alms, 
by which celestial attitude and height of poverty, they 
should become inheritors and Kings of the realm of 
Heaven/"* 

" Ay ! " retorted Guide, " that was before they got the 
Inquisition ! But St Francis was wrong from the very foun- 
dation of his argument. More fit for an Indian Fakir than 
for a Christian man ! But lies fill the begging trencher, 
and honest men will be fools to the end of time ! I was 
reading, last night, what Tacitus tells of the Germans, who 
never fought or quarrelled when their sacred symbol of the 
Earth was present But when it vanished, they fought as 
before. Just so is it with us ; while we keep truth in view, 
we are virtuous ; so soon as she disappears, and lies and 
falsehood rule, then vice is paramount. Religion in the 
church, just now, is pretty much like the faith of King 
Solomon, — it neither destroys abuses, nor curbs the sins of 
its own members.^l" But God be with thee at Bologna, and 
wherever else thou goest ! " 

Guide Cavalcanti turned his horse's head back to Florence, 

* From the Second Rule of the holy St Francis, given in 1219, when 
his followers, being suspected of new doctrines, were turned out of 
Grermany and Hungary. (Secunda Kegula B. Fratris Francisci. Caput 

vi.) 

+ This remark of Guidons would be equally applicable to the Church of 
England in the nineteenth century. 
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and Forese Donati, who had, till then, been busy among his 
men, beckoned Dante to his sida 

"This would have been a bad business at Mamiano," 
said he, " if Corso had not taken it np ! He was wise to 
set out as he did ; and whoever it was who first suspected 
treason in that report of St Francis' miracle of the flames, 
was a devilish clever one ! I suspect it was the Countess 
herself. She is uncommonly sharp-witted ; but she Utde 
suspects the terrible truth of the matter. It seems her 
husband was coming home, in fulfilment of his vow, from 
his pilgrimage to Calvary ; and, returning on foot through 
the forest near Arezzo, he had been praying at a spot where 
he once shot a father and son by mere accident, some years 
ago. In that place, it seems, he was barbarously set upon, 
overpowered, and murdered. No good comes of monkery! 
If he had travelled with a strong follovring, and in armour, 
like the knight he was, it could not have happened ! But 
he came home in his Pilgrim habit, alone, and no man 
knowing of his return. For all that, his death is a foul 
shame, and must be avenged. I have just heard it from a 
peasant who is hurrying into Florence with the news. He 
told it while you were with Cavalcanti just now. The 
fellow says that all men believe the murderer to be no other 
than Count Gildas, half-brother to the slain Sir Hildebrand. 
Like enough ! say I. None of us ever liked Gildas ! But 
Corso may be trusted both for catching him, and taking care 
that the countess and her son are righted, come what will 1 
Corso is sure to try him, red-hot, and out of hand." 

"But what will the elders of the city say to that?" 

m 

asked Dante. " The cry is all for no man taking the law 
into his own hands." 

" The city may bay the moon, for aught we care ! " 
answered Forese, contemptuously. " It is tiresome enough 
to have to bear with their impudence in Florence, and not 
to be sujBFered to kick who we list olBF the causeway, if we 
have a mind to do so ; the devil were in it if we must 
knuckle under in our castles also — No ! Matters of knightly 
usage befit belted cavaliers better that gray-beard traders ! 
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Kemember, Dante, you have left pursy merchants and greasy 
craftsmen behind you. Amid our Apennines, you shall see 
other men ! By this time, doubtless, Corso knows more 
than I do. If Gildas be the murderer, and is captured 
and brought in, he will find scant mercy at Corso's hand ! 
There was never a Donati whose blood wa« hotter than 
Corso's, or who was more hard and resolute. I have often 
wished, Dante, that you might see other laws and customs 
than those of the city ; and it is likely enough you will. 
We, of the old stock, rule the roast when our mail is 
donned ! If you have any Aves to spare, patter them, 
friend, that Corso, if the countess send her gage to him, be 
not enchanted by devil's magic, or sorcery. In the hurry 
of leaving, I ordered prayers from Don Bindaccio ; but deuce 
a bit will he think of praying till the last remains of that 
great dinner are all devoured ! So long as cold pasties and 
hot possets are knocking about, not a prayer will the priest 
patter even for the best of us ! So, for myself, I trust 
mostly to my little wife, Nella, and to Piccarda." 

" What is Count Gildas like ? Does he resemble the 
dear chief ? " enquired Dante. " I do not remember to have 
seen him. Is he dark, and strong, and fierce, like the other 
Visdomini ? " 

" Dark ? — yes. Strong ? — very. Fierce ? — well, — fierce 
enough to slay you treacherously, or in a comer ; but not 
the fierceness that meets a bold foe boldly. We never 
rated him at that ! He gulps his words in speaking ; 
says what he does not mean ; cheats about small things ; is 
long-winded with the women ; harsh to servitors ; a shabby 
fellow ! Now Corso is hot-headed, impetuous, and open- 
handed to a fault. He never could brook meanness. The 
only coolness Corso knows, is, when he begins to fight. 
Then, no man so cool, or so collected. But I am so proud 
of him, I must put on the curb-chain, and stop talking of 
him. See you yon rocky cliff ? each time we are on this road 
I look at it. It is so like Corso. The very outline of his 
head, erect and firm ; the massive features ; the straight, 
classic nose ; the noble brow ! The likeness makes \jckA 
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credulous. If that cliff were to topple, I should fear for 
Corse's Ufe ! " 

" Pagan ! '' rejoined Dante ; " our ancestors looked on 
nature superstitiously, as you do. An oak, to them, was 
not only a tree, but the possible abode of a Dryad. For 
myself, when I first went down to Pisa and saw the sea, I 
expected to meet Neptune and Amphitrite, with their sea 
horses, on the shore ! This is what the Poets have taught 
us!" 

In such desidtory talk they beguiled the time, till Fon- 
tebuona came into view ; and the cavalcade halted at the 
hostelry of St George and the long-tailed Griffin. Here 
the horses' girths were loosed, forage dealt out, the men 
refreshed, and a table hastily laid for the commander. 
" Nought but a dish of larded starlings and a bowl of cole- 
worts ! " exclaimed Forese, as these viands were laid on the 
board. " Devil a bit would this suit Don Bindaccio ! His 
brother is one of a set of Monks in Romagna, who have 
lately rebelled because the Abbot has struck off three out 
of their thirteen daily dishes. They had better come to 
this inn at Fontebuona. But, instead of that, they instance 
a neighbouring Abbey, where a thousand florins a year are 
spent on almond milk for fish days ! * I like my supper as 
well as any man, and better than most ; but I could not 
sleep if I cheated the poor to the tune of a thousand florins 
a year for almond milk 1 I wish they had this bowl of 
cole-wort, and no other cook than he of the long-tailed 
Griffin ! We have not even a lute to drown a bad dinner 
in good song . . ." 

As he spoke, the door of the chamber was opened by one 
of those wandering minstrels everywhere to be found in those 
days. This one was a Frenchman; and in the speech of his 
country, " Gentles," said he, " would ye list the Romance 

• For the truth of these details, see the Benedictine Fathers, Dom 
Martine, or Mabillon, or Manriquez, who treat them as portions of 
authentic history. See also the justly celebrated Apologia, m which St 
Bernard, striving to reform lax discipline, goes into the true story of the 
lives of monks. But the abuses that preceded, also followed his denuo- 
ciatfoiis. 
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of Cleomades, very marvellous to hear, and very various and 
diverting, and new to boot, being dictated by Marie of 
France, King Philip's Queen, with the help of my Lady 
Blanche. I learned from Boix Adenez, the first Minstrel 
that sang it . . ." 

" No, sirrah ! no French here ! " cried Forese ; " no 
offence to Queen Marie, but, an you 11 lend us your lute, 
we will give you a guerdon without your singing." The 
poor minstrel left his lute. Times were hard with him ; 
and, rather crest-fallen, he went to get some food on the 
chance of what would be given him. " Now, Dante," said 
Forese, " let me hear a stave of your's. I hate Frenchmen, 
and could never abide their weak attempts at verse." 

After a prelude of various chords, the younger traveller 
sang as follows : — 

" Riding along the beaten way, 
Love is not loet to me for aye : 
I journey ; but he haunts me still, 
And follows, go where'er I will. 
With bitter sighs, and aching smart, 
He rules my mind, and rends my heart ; 
Oh Love ! of my sad heart the lord, 
Tell her how truly she 's adored ; 
And grant, that, though I ride away, 
She be not lost to me for aye ! '' 

" Excellent ! " exclaimed Forese, " and you contrived all 
that in your head during the short prelude, while an ass 
like me would have had to scratch his head for a week I 
It amazes me, that power of casting the passing thought, 
the passing feeling, into clioice words at will ! " 

While he spoke, the hostess thrust in her dark visage, to 
inquire if a poor Palmer might solicit alms of them ? 

" Money is bad for him, lady of the Griffin ! " cried 
Forese ; " but here are the delicious remains of your cole- 
worts, to which he is kindly welcome ! Bid him come in 
and eat them on yonder bench." 

By his own account, the Palmer had kept watch and 
ward, that is, watch by day, and ward by night, at every 
shrine in Italy, till, being afflicted with sickness, he walked 
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nine times a day for nine days, round the tomb of ArmaDO 
Pongilupo, of Ferrara — a precious saint, and one who was 
tlien the height of fashion ; but, afterwards, he, the Palmer, 
went to the Dominicans, for their Feast of the Rosary ; to 
the Carmelites, for their Feast of the Scapulary ; and to the 
Franciscans, for their Feast of the Cord, or Hope of St 
Francis ; and, finding that they all, not only disparaged each 
other, but all agreed in disparaging Armano Pongilupo, he 
gave up his walks round the tomb at Ferrara, and took 
to further journeys. He was, to all appearance, a Palmer 
who had visited most parts of the world ; but while Forese 
questioned him of himself, the Palmer was no less inquisi- 
tive to know some particulars of his questioner. 

" Do I not speak," said he, " to a lord of the noble house 
of the Donati ? a Florentine house of high and mighty nama 
Are you, then, noble sir, that Messer Corso Donati, who goes 
to free the Castle of Mamiano from an usurper ? " 

" I am the brother of Messer Corso Donati," rejoined 
Forese ; " and I am on my way to join him there. What 
hast thou to say, Palmer ? " 

" Nothing, save that, by my advice, you were informed 
of the murder of Count Hildebrand Visdomini ; and through 
my poor service they tracked the murderer. I crave an alms 
from your noble lordship. I am the Palmer who met the 
women at the well ..." 

*' In that case," interrupted Forese, " not only shall you 
eventually have an alms, but a seat behind one of my 
varlets, and a night's lodging at Mamiano ; for your testi- 
mony will be required." 

" Pardon me, my lord," replied the Palmer ; " of my free- 
will I will ride behind no varlet. I have made vows, my 
good lord ; I have made vows ! " And, passing his hands 
up and down his bourdon, or pilgrim's stafif or stake, he re- 
peated, " I have made vows ! I have made vows ! " Then, 
pointing to certain signs and notches in the staflf, he con- 
tinued : " In this month I have St Boniface, St Barnabas 
the Apostle, St Alban of England, St John the Baptist, 
St Peter and St Paul. Here is the sword for John 
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Baptist ; here are the keys for Peter ; here is the axe for 

Paul . . /' 

" Yes, yes ; you are very intimate with them all ! " re- 
joined Forese ; " you are not the first Palmer I have met. 
Saints, or no saints, not a church shall you enter, barefoot 
or shod ; stafif, or no staff, till you give your testimony in 
this matter of the murder. So come straight to Mamiano 
— come out — get up behind short-legged Dick, and I'll 
keep my eye on you ! " 

" If it be God's will I be lotted for life, and do not perish 
by the jolting of this horse, or the fury of these Donati," 
said the Palmer, " verily will I vow a candle to blessed St 
Barnabas, the son of consolation ! " 

" Rot thee ! " said the soldier, " I will vow a candle to 
my patron, St Richard of Wicke, to be soon rid of thee ! 
Thou art as lousy as a starved mule, and thy gaberdine 
smells of stale garlic ! " 

" Of dry fish mostly, friend," replied the Palmer, meekly ; 
" for fish is better than flesh ; for whereas God, for the sin 
of Adam, cursed the earth. He spared the sea. Wherefore 
fish is, of necessity, better fitted for devout eating than flesh 
or vegetables." 

" 'S life ! " retorted the soldier, " a plague take thee with 
thy devout eating ! I warrant thee thou canst cram at a 
glutton feast as well as any man ! but thy words show why 
the cooks in my Lord Corse's kitchen plunge kids and 
lambs into water during the Lent season, and, taking them 
out, dress them by the name of Lenten fishes. I did not 
see the joke before ; you pious fellows are devilishly clever ! " 

The Palmer thought within himself that he should be 
but scantily appreciated by these Donati, but determined to 
make the best of it, now that, in truth, he must ride with 
them, having no choice in the matter. 



BOOK II.— CHAPTER V. 

DANTE AND FORESE DONATI MEET THE BRETHREN OF TEE 

BRIDGE. 

'* Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of Eternity.'' 

(Milton, Mask of Comtts.) 

Leaving the stony valley in which lies Fontebuona, they 
began to climb the lower range of hills that stretched their 
hues of orange, green, and purple, along the line of sight. 
Passing the sharp spur that separates the Val d'Amo from 
Val di Sieve, the men divided on the way, and picked 
their steps as they best could. Among them rode the 
noisy Palmer, who shared the troop-saddle of short-legged 
Dick, a stubborn fellow, well able to answer for any one 
committed to his charge. 

" Where hast thou travelled, Palmer ? " asked Dante, 
eyeing with curiosity, as was his wont, the man who could 
relate of foreign climes. 

" Marry I young Sir, you may see by the holy signs in 
my cap ! Verily have I trudged to Mount Sinai, to Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, and the Sacred Sepulchre." At mention 
of each of these, he reverently bowed his head, and, at the 
last, also crossed his breast with great appearance of devo- 
tion. "To all these have I trudged three times, and twice 
have I travelled to Compostella." 

" And why didst thou set out on such distant errands ? 
Was it for some soul's repose ? or in furtherance of a vow 
that may not be spoken ? " 

'* Why, young Sir, for the matter of that, now that you 
ask me, I will say that I am on my v/ay home from my 
third pilgrimage to Jerxiaalem, axid my fourth to Compo- 
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Stella. And, verily, as to my first setting out, it was on 
this wise. I was a yeoman yonder in the fair fields of 
Burgundy" (and, as he spoke, he stretched his arm to- 
wards the French coast on the other side of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea), " but things fell out, that, having no turn for 
labour, I got into debt, and was adjudged to a certain glebe, 
where, after three years' indifferent living, I fell into a 
shiver about a sum of three hundred crowns still owed to a 
certain abbey which shall be nameless. I was safe enough. 
I was a tenant of the glebe, bound to the land I held in 
right of glebe tenantry. So long as I performed my share 
of labour, which was mild, I could not be removed, nor 
could any man exact from me more than the fixed rate of 
usual work. If the land were bought, no bargain could sepa- 
rate me from it ; for if any bought me, they must buy the land 
also. Moreover, I might have purchased my own freedom, 
and that of my wife and children, but hard work was never 
my vocation ; and so, to escape my remaining debt, and lead 
an easier life, I ran away, reached Marseilles, and donned a 
pilgrim's weeds, in hope to join some French Count bound 
for Holy Land. One suited to my intent, and altogether to 
my mind, soon arrived. I joined his following, and made up 
my mind to bring home my palm like a true palmer, and 
no make-believe. That was my first journey beyond seas. 
My next was in the train of a certain abbess, whose 
sins could be shriven no other where than at the shrine 
of Master St James at Compostella ; so to Compostella 
I went, and said nine thousand Aves on the road, and 
the due number of Credos to boot. It was a rough journey, 
and I feel for St James, by reason that, out yonder in 
Gallicia, the good apostle lies further from his own calf- 
ground than any follower of our Blessed Lord. At the pre- 
sent time I have called at Rome, on my third return from 
the Sacred Tomb. So now, my soul and my sins I hold to 
be perfectly safe in the Pope s keeping ; for the pardons 
attached to all my pilgrimages leave me plenty to spare, 
and transfer, too, if they were transferable. And the future 
does not trouble me ; for, since iVe chased the devil with 
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this rosary blessed on the Lord's own tomb, and scared him 
with the cross on my scallop shells sewed into my hat at 
Nazareth, thank the holy saints, he seldom molests me ; and 
as for the abbey, or abbot, I've paid them back in prayers. 
But methinks these hills are steep, and I had liefer walk 
than ride ; for if I fall ofif, I shall roll down the mountain." 

Short-legged Dick, awed by the sanctity of his com- 
panion, gave him his wish, and the Palmer strode on in 
front of his guardian, having told as many lies as he could 
well cram into his speech. For, in truth, he was no yeo- 
man fallen to a glebe tenant, but, as was afterwards found, 
a priest undergoing punishment for no light faults. Never- 
theless, he beguiled the way along the rocky ascent with 
such hymns and litanies as floated on his recollection. 

Their road wound through wild passes, and steep 
ravines, where mountain rivers rushed down, rocks, 
and clefts ; and hamlets, far aloft beetling on wildest 
crags, beside the streams, crowned high peaked eminences, 
and basked their vines and olive gardens in sheltered nooks. 
Maidens plying the busy distaff, watched herds of roving 
goats ; and, here and there, some mother with her babe led 
forth a mountain cow to seek its pasture. Like to no others 
are those kingly Apennines, brightened by clearest sky, 
and lit with brightest sun, their rocks rugged and inhospit- 
able, but the bosky parts so clothed with trees, and rich 
in plants and flowers, that the eye finds a feast at every turn. 
Cut too, with leafy glades, terraced by the most ancient 
generations, or clad in weeds of thousand flowery forma 
When our soldiers ascended the ridges, and met the keener 
air swept from the Falterona, or from Consumi, or the 
Crocicchie, tossing the pennons of esquires, and waving the 
knight's long hair, hunger reminded them of creature wants, 
and many a one sought out the frugal loaf, and gourd of wine, 
that wife, or friend, had provided for such a moment. 

Later in the day, from these high ridges and clefts, they 
descended to lower lands, and struck a valley, in which, 
amid softer air, and homelier scenes, were villages and 
ioimB, rich in meadows, where the mild Tuscan cattle, rest- 
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fr^m toil, stopped grazing, to look up with their bright, 
bovine eyes. Here, Forese Donati called a halt. They 
had passed the Curza torrent, (which runs parallel to the 
present road,) and were reaching the Sieve river, at a 
fordable spot, considered by the villagers safe from those 
notorious water-elves, daemons and bad spirits, known to 
infest its wilder course among the hills, and often drowning 
men and horses in their fury. In due time, they reached 
the Ford, and its scattered groups of peasant huts, among 
which, by way of blessing the ferry, rose, exalted on a stone 
pedestal, the rude image of St Julian Hospitator, known and 
honoured patron of boatmen, way-farers, and minstrels. 
The villagers of San Piero a Sieve, helped by a pious widow, 
whose only son St Julian had befriended, were about to roof 
over this same St Julian ; but the work was not yet done ; 
and he, in his cloth cap, short hose, and leather breeches, 
was still in the open air ; where, leaning on what the 
sculptor intended for a boat, and gazing benignly at the river, 
he stood with gown loosely girdled, and beard portentous. 

But, not even the presence of this protecting personage 
had ever made this, or any other ford of the Sieve, popular 
with the people. Those mountain rivers are subject to all 
kinds of vicissitudes. Though in the morning, placid as babes, 
the evening might find them tossing, tumbling, and foaming. 
For their caprices depend on sudden thaws in distant snow; 
on rains, showers, or storms, far off among the hiUs ; or on 
a turn in the sirocco. They are no bad figure of an 
imtamed shrew, who, one moment, loves you, and the next, 
hates the sight of you. Among the hill-folk, these changes 
of the streams were currently ascribed, (as if Dame Nature 
herself had not made them sufficiently dangerous,) to water- 
sprites, river-dsemons, torrent-elves, and other perverse 
creatures, hired by the devil to mislead Christians, and 
destroy them ; nor this only, but often refusing to give up 
their bodies when dead. 

Such was the popular version of the rush of rapid 
streams down heights and over precipices; the echoes 
and reverberations of wind in chasms and gullies; the 
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gurgle of angry waves among protruding rocks; and 
all the sounds of the elements in their wild and un- 
chained power. These formed a strange mythology of 
dread, as if the whole occurred for the express punishment 
of man, powerless against evil ; and common natural facts 
were turned by superstitious fancy into voices of unearthly 
fiends with human heads, but, beneath scaly fins, the limbs 
and feet of lizards, that enabled the creatures to run close 
to the ground, and reach their victim unperceived, either 
in water, or on the shore. Strange eerie legends of the 
atrocious perfidy of these beings were current in the country ; 
and bold indeed was he, who, without the company of a 
monk, a friar, or some holy person, would confront the 
Sieve after sundown, for night was their hour of rule. 

The Ford, being on the high road to Bologna, had 
possessed a wooden bridge, but the heavy raiuB of the 
previous April, while deluging all Tuscany, (See VUlani, 
Cronaca, p. 292,) had swept it ofif, and done great damage 
along the banks of the river. In this mishap, priceless 
service had been rendered by the Order of the Brethren of 
the Bridge, or Fratres Pontis, an association now too little 
known, and too completely forgotten : yet, as modem 
parlance would have it, so picturesque, and, in our own 
view, so interesting, that no apology need, we hope, be 
asked, if we pause for a moment in our story, before intro- 
ducing the men themselves, as they conveyed Forese and 
his following across the Sieve. 

The Bridge-building brethren or brothers of the Bridge, 
were an Order composed of priests, knights, and lay-brethren 
{conversi) founded in the year 987, under the title of 
Fratres Pontifices, or more briefly Fratres Pontis, They 
arose in the provinces of Tuscany and Lucca, from whence 
they spread over most parts of Europe, and held property 
everywhere. 

Written documents concerning them have nearly all 
perished, until the eleventh century, when we find one of 
them. Saint Allucio, who was originally a cattle-herd, or 
neat-herd, erecting three of their hospices, one of which was 
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on the Amo, over which river he also hoilt a hridge, that 
was called by his name. He died in 1 1 34. At the head 
of the Order was the Hospice^ or hospital of AUu passu 
(Italic^ AltopcLscio, and sometimes Turpasdo), on the con- 
fines of Tuscany and Lucca, on land formerly held of the 
Bishop of Lucca, but now in the diocese of San Miniato. 
Founded in the eleventh century by twelve pious men, this 
house became, and continued to be, the head of the fraternity, 
wherefore the Rector, Dominus, Gustos, Magister, or Pleban 
of Altopascio, represented the entire brotherhood. An act 
of the year 1233 is extant to this day, in which the noble 
Pleban of Altopascio, in the name of his conmiunity, takes 
possession of certain lands in the Val d'Amo. Another act 
terms him Grand Master of Saint James of Altopascio, de- 
pending immediately fi'om the Holy See, and following the 
rule of St Augustine, which the Order did until the year 
1239, when Gregory IV. permitted them to exchange it for 
the rule of St John of Jerusalem, though belonging, in 
neither case, to either of the so-called Orders. 

The functions or duties of the Bridge Brethren were to 
care for the sick whom they found on the roads and ways ; 
to defend travellers against brigands and thieves ; to estab- 
lish upon rivers and streams the necessary and adequate 
ferries and bridges, which they afterwards maintained by 
means of a small tax or toll, from payment of which the 
poor were exempted. " Viarum, pontium, et fiuviorum 
trajectwm procuraticm&m gerebcmt** says the learned Lami 
{Delidce Ertiditorum, T. II.). At the time of our story 
they had no Hospice in Florence itself, but several on 
the Amo and other rivers. A few years later, however, in 
the year 1 322, they had a palace in Florence, and became 
enriched by great gifts of land on every side ; for, as com- 
merce and travel increased, their value was better under- 
stood, and who would not provide for the old age of the 
noble-hearted labourers of Saint James of Lucca ? Their 
house in Paris (the Order having extended to France in 
1286), was named after Altopavscio at Lucca, St Jacques du 
Haut Pas, and over its door of entrance, stood a statue of 
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St James the pilgrim ; so placed^ that it looked straight 
down the Rue des Ours, which was full of cook-shops, 
public roasting-places, and bakeries ; and so gave rise to the 
proverb about gluttonous persons, " II est comme St Jacques 
du Haut Pas, il a le nez toum^ k la friandise/' In France 
their chief was styled commander-general ; and Dubreuil, 
(Antiquity de Paris), furnishes an epitaph of such a 
dignitary, so late as 1526. The head and master of the 
entire Order, however. Grand Master of the said Pontiflfe, or 
Bridge Brethren, resided in Italy, at Altopascio, on the con- 
fines of Tuscany and Lucca. In the year 1522, John dei 
Medici, Archbishop of Pisa, son of the great Duke Cosmo, 
was Grand Master of this Order, at Altopascio ; and in the 
year 1562, was succeeded in the dignity by one of his 
brothers. The Capponi family of Florence became chief 
patrons of the Order, and by their authorization, the brother- 
hood, having outlived the necessity for their existence, 
merged into the knightly Order of Saint Stephen in 1590. 

Their dress was a robe of light-coloured serge, bearing on 
the breast the sign of a bridge, done in black cloth, with, 
over the bridge, a cross. In France the sign on the breast 
would appear from the demi-reliefs described by Dubreuil 
{Thidtre des Antiquity de Paris, 1639), to have been a 
hammer or mallet ; and sometimes a hatchet or two-pointed 
axe, but always with the shaft or handle sharply pointed. 
This sharp-pointed shaft gives them a point of resemblance 
with the contemporary knights of St Mary Mater Domini, 
popularly called Frati Oodenti, or joyous brethren, whose 
crimson crosses, surmounted with two red stars, were so 
sharpened (" sottigliate quanto mai al piede,** says Mami), 
as to be ready at any moment for fixing in the earth at 
door or hut. Lami gives representations of the habit of the 
Bridge brethren from bas-reliefs on the tower of their church 
of St James of Altopascio in Lucca. 

From the tenth to the thirteenth century the Bridge 
Brethren worked mostly in wood. From the beginning of 
the thirteenth they commenced the building of stone bridges; 
of which some of the best known remain to this day, as the 
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bridge of Avignon, the bridge of La Guillotifere, and the 
famous Pont du Saint Esprit, severally constructed by them 
in the years 1160, 1230, and 1290. They were styled 
Fratre8 Pontis in Italy ; * Frhrea Pontifea in France ; and 
Brucken Brilder in Germany. 

Their rule of hard labour, secluded life, and devoted oflSces, 
did not render celibacy necessary ; neither did it lead them 
to exclude such married men as wished to devote themselves 
to the public service in this manner. Married men 
became Bridge Brethren on condition of the consent of 
their wives. But, when this point was settled, if both 
entered the Order, they lived apart, the wife becoming one 
of the Sorores, or sisters, appointed to nurse and attend sick 
women travellers. These sisters formed a separate part of 
the Order. They also, these sisters, wives of married 
Pontiffs, attended to the lodging of travellers, and pilgrims, 
on roads, and passes, doing the in-door work of the Order. 
They wore the dark-brown habit of the Augustinians, and 
bore on the breast, the T cross for their device, or sign. 

Little did the Bridge Brethren know of long prayers, 
litanies, or penances. With them, life was filled up with 
deeds, not words; and, by reason of their incessant toil, 
they were freed from the daily recitation of the Breviary ; 
imperative on all other Orders. In its stead, they repeated 
the Lord's Prayer, the most comprehensive of all, taught by 
Jesus Christ Himself. 

Thus, these able and active men, under vows of 
poverty and hardship, worked for five hundred years, and 
by lodging travellers in desolate places, nursing the sick, 
defending the weak from brigands and robbers, constructing 
boats and rafts for ferries, building bridges, and furnishing 
dams and piers against inundation, preserved life and 
property, and contributed much to the revival of prosperity 
and commerce after the long night of the Dark Ages. 

In no portion of well-watered Italy is there a country 

* Latin was still spoken in Italy in the twelfth century. Dante points 
out this, in the Paradise, Canto xv., 28-30, where, meeting his great 
great grandfather, Gacciaguida, the old soldier accosts him in the speech 
of low Latinity, ** sanguis mens, &c.'' 
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more dependent than Tuscany on the economy of its rivers 
and streams. There, every vaUey takes its name from its 
rapid water-course^ and the streams^ often resembliog 
torrents, are to this day, among the greatest difficulties of 
the engineer. How much more was this felt in the Middle 
Ages ! Accordingly, it was in Tuscany that arose the order 
of the Bridge Brethren. 

" Much has been said," remarks Bishop Gr^goire, " of 
the Templars, of the Teutonic Orders, and of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, while the Pontiff Brethren remain 
almost unperceived, because the Knights were wealthy, 
privileged, politically strong, — at an immense distance from 
those modest Pontiffs, members of the poorer classes, whose 
possessions could but seldom awaken the cupidity of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. No Pontiff remains 
quoted as a writer, excepting perhaps, Elias de Barjolo, 
Priest and Poet, who, in 1222, made profession among the 
Bridge Brethren at Avignon. History, more careful to 
record crimes than virtues, had almost consigned the Pontiff 
Brethren to oblivion. She would have covered her pages 
with their names if they had tormented and distressed 
mankind. The Troubadours, their contemporaries, who 
never mention them, would have celebrated their Order, if 
money could have paid for the verses. But, since the 
Pontiff Brethren did nought but good, is it not right to 
claim for them the esteem of posterity, and to assign to 
them a place of honour in Ecclesiastical aimals ? " * 

The river Sieve ran dark and deep at the portion of its 
rapid current that flowed past the statue of St. Julian 
Hospitator. Forese Donati had called his troops to halt. 
Straightway, the Bridge Brethren on the further shore, 
unmoored a raft, and, setting it across the current with oars 
and poles, till they reached mid-stream, worked towards the 
janding-place on which stood Dante and Forese; clutched 

♦ The rare pamphlet of Bishop Gr^goire above quoted, is entitled, 
'* RecJierches Historiques sur les co7igrigations HospitalUres des Fr^es 
Pontifes^ ou Constructuers de Fonts" Par M, Gr^goire, Paris. Battdouin, 
1818, in 8yo., de 4 feuilles et demiCf 72 pages. It is mentioned in the 
Journal des Savants of that year. See Appendix Note 8. 
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the rock i^ith spikes, stopped their raft, and summoned 
men and horses to come aboard. 

The Palmer and short-legged Dick crossed with the first 
raft. A second, a third, a fourth, and others followed, till 
all were over. Forese and Dante went last. " Deep water 
this, Sirs ! " said the elder of the brethren. " There have 
been rains in the mountains, for the river has swollen 
steadily for two days and nights. See how the alders curve 
and rock beside the rush of water ! The Sieve is like a 
passionate woman, — smiles and tears are perennial ! " 

He was a stout, brawny man, whose ample breadth filled 
his coarse white gaberdine, and displayed the bridge and 
cross on a wide field. He wore leathern leggings, but 
the feet were bare, and on the instep, the figure of 
a pointed axe was burned into the skin. Upstream, the 
travellers saw lights dancing on foaming water at quick 
intervals, and, here and there, floating quickly towards 
them. " What are these. Brother ? " enquired Forese, as 
though some became extinguished in their course, others 
floated past them. " They are votive lamps of pine-wood ; 
the women of the hamlets send them down stream lighted 
as you see, when any one is ill. They think the ceremony 
will do him good, and anxiously watch as long as they can, 
to see that the lamps go on burning." * " Just like them ! " 
said Forese, " ever a prey to some kind of superstition, and 
subject to fears of some sort or other ! But, for the most 
part, the young ones are kindly creatures, and commend- 
able ! My Nella is a pattern of gentle kindness and good 
humour, God knows I But the grandames I hold to be a 
species of old hens, fit for naught but cackling, and spoiling 
the young ones. For they hang together like prawns in the 
fisher's creel, and can kill a reputation in an eye-twinkle ! " 
"None the less, my lord," retorted the Bridge-Brother, 
" Holy Mary inspires them with good thoughts. I can tell 
you that for one ducat we get from noble lords like your- 
self, we receive ten from the ladies ! They do not fight or 

This custom is still followed by the women on the banks of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, from which, probably, the belief first came to Europe. 
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trade, or struggle on life's highway, as the men do ; but 
they bend their thoughts to those whf are struggling, and 
they try to help them. Since my Lord Cardinal Latino 
passed here last spring, after the great floods, and composed 
the first lines of his Litany for Christians* in peril, here, 
in this very boat — (and, by the same token, I urged him to 
give it jingling rhymes to help the people's memory), which 
he, accordingly, did. Since then, I say, we have received 
enough, in money and gifts, to build a stone bridge here 
without delay. Most of our pious donors are good dames 
long past the dalliance of love. So you see. Sirs, that, if it 
pleases God to send great floods, it also pleases Him to send 
help in trouble. Those who see the least of peril and 
danger, have the tenderest hearts for it. Men are too busy, 
and too hard. But, above all things, God be lauded and 
blessed for labour ! — Sirs, there is nothing like it ! I was 
once idle, discontented, and consequently, ailing. Heavy 
sorrows came, and I had no strength with which to meet 
them. I met a former friend who had entered the Order. 
I did not look a promising associate ; yet he took compas- 
sion on me, and persuaded me to join my life to his. I 
did so. There he is on shore, splitting rails for our enclosure. 
All my days have since worn another coldur ; my life has 
an aim and an object. I have work to do, and I do it 
And now, if I think of former trials, they seem but landmarks 
on the road that I used to travel." 

" Say you so, good brother ? " asked Dante. " Think you 
that the soul profits more in forgetting sorrows amid rugged 
toil, than in a life of study, prayer, and contemplation ? " 

" Men's natures differ," answered the Bridge-Brother, 
thoughtfully. " He would be a fool, who, in such things, 
would rate all alike. But, methinks, the world has too 
much of that same prayer and contemplation. I speak 
roughly, being a rough man; — but, are not the cloister 
virtues tinged with selfishness, even in the best ? — ay, 
though they know it not? The cell, the cloister, the 
chapel, the convent, narrow their view ; and, if you talk 
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with them, you find their sympathy is with the cells, and 
cloisters, and chapels, and convents of their own Order ; or 
it may be with some pet scheme ; but seldom, or never, 
have they a universal activity and deep love for mankind at 
large. This, however, is only my own idea and observation. 
But, if I can read your nature, young Sir, there is naught 
of the narrowing process about you, but such ambition and 
unrest as bodily toil would not subdue. Your head and 
eyes bespeak a power of mental toil prodigious, and an 
adequate force of will, if I mistake not. But, as to rest, 
why. Sirs, I never counsel a Christian to seek for that, till 
he crosses the last ford of Jordan ! — Ah, Sirs, it is a grand 
thing to be young. — Life lies before; strength and hope are 
in bloom ; grief is untasted, and expectation is full. But it 
is a grander thing to be old, and able to say, with truth, 
that you have done your work ! ' Quid feci ? ' is the test 
to bring to the tribunal of one's own conscience ! I know a 
verse out of a Persian poet, who, though a heathen to our 
thinking, said this well. I often repeat it to myself. It 
runs to this effect in our own speech. * Alas ! for him who 
is gone, and has done no work ! The trumpet of march 
has sounded, and his burden was not bound on ! "* Those 
words. Sirs, have a great meaning for me. Even heathens, 
you perceive, can hate idle selfishness, and have horror of a 
life that ends without work to show. But, perchance, my 
country wit may offend you men of cities. ..." 

" Not so. Brother," cried Forese ; " My young com- 
panion is given to thinking ; I am not — it makes a fellow 
lean. But this boat of yours is better than a pulpit, and 
your talk is racier than a sermon. I hate sermons." 

" Ay," said the Brother, laughing ; " so do I ; and for 
the matter of that, I do not hear many ! but the Doctors 
of Theology we meet on roads are always long-winded, 
wondrous self -worshippers, and egotistical ; thinking their 
Doctor's cap hides a brain like St Paul's, every soul of them ! 
A few years at sea, or a lustre or two at our Bridge work, 

* This passage occurs in the Bostan Nameh, or garden-book ; a collec- 
tion of the old heroic tales of Persia. 

4 
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beneath sun, moon, stars, rain, sleety snow, hot winds, cold 
winds, tempests, floods, dews, fogs, and whatever else it may 
please God to send, would show them more of His doings, 
more of the world, and their own place in it, rubbing them 
against their kind in many straits and extremities of disease 
and death, than all the congratulations of college or chantry. 
Rather would I live on God's highway of work and charity, 
than cram my pate with mouldy musty dr^s of others' 
brains ! As for the parchments of the schoolmen, who are 
now the fashion, I defy all the quibbles of any thousand of 
them to find out as much as Christ taught in the few words 
of the Pater Noster. Why, Sirs, they are on the wrong 
tack. In the Monasteries, now, the Sentences, as they call 
them, have ousted the Word of God. The chief reader 
reads the Sentences, and has his fixed hours, and mouths 
them out sententiously. But the Scripture-reader may not 
officiate at all, save by the will and pleasure of the first ! 
But this is a thorny subject, and I must stop, or we may 
have too many listeners." 

'* Moult yivi les HospitaUers, 
Outre-mer YaQlans et fiers, 
Et de grant pris et de grant sens,*' 

said Dante, slightly altering his quotation to compliment 
the Brother, all whose speech he had approved. 

" Ah ! young Sir ! you quote good old Guiot de Provins 
do you ? " interrupted the Brother well-pleased. " He who 
saw old Emperor Frederick knight his two sons in the great 
Court at Mayence, but brought from thence a better thing 
than knowledge of chivalry, to wit, the Marinette, or load- 
stone, that guides us to the North, where he says, in his 
French dialect, harsher than our speech : 

^ Icelle etoile ne se muet.* 

He means the North Star, Sirs" — ^and here the Brother 
pointed to the far-off Alps, and proceeded : 

" * Un art font qui mentir ne puet 
Par vertu de la Marinette, 
Une pierre laide et noirette 
Ou 11 fer volontiers se joint.' 
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" Marvellous goodness of God to make one Star immoveable 
for our guidance, and give us two substances to point in the 
same direction at all times 1 Oh, Sirs, the Marinette will 
enlarge our world ! " 

" So says Fra Brunetto ! " replied Dante, " I thank you, 
good Brother, your talk refreshes us. It is not such men 
as you who will wax weary in well-doing 1 " 

" I have drooped now and then," answered the Brother, 
" but the sight of the badge burned in on foot and arm, 
has always spurred me on. Hands and feet must toil if 
our vow is to be performed, and night must be as day." 
He would have said more, but, by this time, the boat had 
crossed, and all bared their heads, as was the devout 
custom, after even the shortest passage. There being no 
landing-stage, the Bridge Brethren gave their backs to the 
Knights, and carried them on shore, to keep their armour 
dry. Forese, being a bulky man, was no light weight — 
"For thy service. Brother PontifiF, I will remember thee 
next time I come this way ; our head-man has already paid 
the toll for all." Dante slipped a piece of money into the 
palm of the Bridge Brother, and, presently seeing Alp 
Arslan and his servants, thought to pay more for them, but 
the Brother declined : " No, young man," said he, *' you 
are a young wayfarer. Keep your money, you will want 
it further on. This is but the beginning of your travels." 

With this, the Bridge Brother joined his comrades, and 

resumed work with them to the tune of the old sonorous 

Hymn : 

** Gaude, Plaude, 
Ama, Clama, 
Voce Valida. 
Surge, Curre, 
Vera qu«re, 
Christum istum 
Corde, Sorde, 
Prociil posita! " 

The soldiers marshalled to pursue their march, every 
ninth man holding a pine-wood torch, bought from the 
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Bridge Brethren, to use if darkness should overcome them 
in the haunts of the wild beasts of the mountains. Bears 
and wolves were still strong in the Apennines, and 
men and horses needed guard in a night-halt. llie 
ways were narrow, steep, and tortuous, and even the 
Palmer's ditties were soon silenced by- fatigue. At last, 
however, in the still small hours after midnight, the distant 
roar of a cataract boomed through the dark, and told that 
the end of their journey was at hand. It was the rock 
torrent beside the Castle to which they were bound. 
Henceforth, the paths grew steeper and more diflScult, and 
the jar and discord of the stream more deafening. Alp 
Arslan showed his mettle, and kept well up with the horse 
of price ridden by Forese, so that they two were first up 
the ascent, and from the slightly visible outline of the 
Castle, took in its huge proportions. Across the torrent 
stretched the first drawbridge, and outside this, they awaited 
the coming up of the soldiery. 

These were the walls, above which had flickered the 
flame miraculously sent by St Francis of Assisi; cheap 
return for the treasures its former owners had lavished upon 
his Porziuncula. The lights of the indwellers gleamed from 
loophole and window in walls and towers. At the draw- 
bridge the watchers hailed them. Forese answered, 
"Donati!"and then, all crossed the bridge, and halted 
while the first huge portcullis was raised to admit them. 
Slowly then, four abreast, they tramped within the walk 
The Captain of the watch came out, and spoke with 
them. Between two flanking towers, another ponderous 
herse or sarracine was worked up to let them through. 
Inside this, Forese called the roll of his men before dismiss- 
ing them to their quarters ; which done, he and Dante re- 
ported themselves to the Commandant of the third line of 
defence ; and, crossing the inner quadrant, a court of unusual 
extent, were directed which way to take. 

It was a gorgeous night, and far beyond, up in the 
deepest blue, the myriad stars shone out in wondrous 
brilliancy. The cataract boomed below. 
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" How far from them to us, Forese ! " said Dante, gazing 
upward. 

" Far from what ? " said the other, whose thoughts were 
elsewhere. 

" From all those shining worlds above our heads, that 
strike us dumb before the Majesty we can never understand ! 
before the Infinite who condescends to mantle each inch of 
space with glory ! " 

*' Dreaming again ! " exclaimed Forese ; " It is not 
prayer-time yet ; and, by the Rood, I had rather sit down 
to supper than gape at all the stars in heaven ! " 

In a brief time, they had entered the great tower of the 
central garrison, and were nobly welcomed. 



i 



BOOK II.— CHAPTER VI. 

TKIAL OF THE RECREANT KNIGHT. 

*' Now taken is Robeid and brought into prison, 
At Gorwe his Ejistell, sperd depe in a dongeon.** 

{LangtofCs Cronical of Englonde^ versified 
by Robt. de Brunne.) 

So soon as the welcome of wine and bread was over, 
a duty and custom of hospitality never omitted, Forese and 
Dante found themselves in the midst of strange and stirring 
events. True it was that Count Hildebrand Visdomini had 
nearly fulfilled his vow of pilgrimage and return from 
Jerusalem, when almost within a day's journey of his own 
Castle of Mamiano, he had suflfered death in a sudden and 
unexpected manner, as Forese had been informed by the 
peasant who was bearing the sad news to Florence. 
The melancholy drama had grown more real when on 
that same day, soon after the sun-dial marked mid noon, 
the drawbridge had been lowered to admit a party of 
hill peasantry bearing the body of Count Hildebrand, 
clad in pilgrim weeds. 

They had found him dead far away in the forests near 
Arezzo, half a league from their own village, at a place 
called St Peter s of the Rock (San Pietro della Rupe). 
Furthermore, a Palmer, well known as " Steeple John," had 
told some women at the well of Cavalereggio, that he had 
met a knight riding furiously, with blood on his arm and 
mantle. The women had spread the news, and sent their 
husbands and brothers in pursuit of the murderer, who would 
probably be brought in during the next day. 

Thus, while Forese and Dante had been watching their 
men cross the ford oi \J[ie Sv^n^ river within hail of the 
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stone statue of Saint Julian, sharp discussion and discovery 
of new events had occupied Messer Corse's time. 

The statements of the peasants, so far as they could be 
ascertained amid the hubbub and excitement that filled the 
castle, went to show that Count Hildebrand had spoken of 
himself as not far from his own home, and glad to have left 
Palestine so far behind him, to certain poor charcoal burners, 
under whose hut he had slept. Steeple John had told the 
women of having met an armed knight riding fast and with 
marks of blood on his arm and mantle. Two peasants, 
Stefano and Petruccio, with Maria Pace, the wife of Stefano, 
had found the body of the Count. He had carried no 
means of defence save his pilgrim-staflf or bourdon ; and 
though he was a strong man, must have been soon mastered 
by an armed adversary. The wound seemed to have been 
inflicted with a knife or dagger. The adversary or murderer 
had doubtless been the man seen to ride swiftly by old 
Steeple John. Convinced of this, the women, fired with 
anger (for Count Hildebrand and the Countess Magdalene 
were warmly loved by the people), had roused the village 
folk ; and fire-signals, sent from peak to peak of those wild 
hills, had raised the men of neighbouring hamlets, who 
would man the passes and render the escape of the murderer 
not only arduous and diflScult, but, from the nature of the 
country, next to impossible. 

In the midst of all this, how was the Countess Magdalene 
herself ? She who had suspected evil of some kind, so soon 
as she had leisure to collect her thoughts about the rumours 
of the flames seen round the towers and turrets of Mamiano, 
and had left the Donati dinner with a burdened mind, yet 
had not dreamed that behind the rumour would be found a 
death so terrible as this of her dearest lord. But she did 
not give way to grief, or wail, or cry in her widowhood. 
Mother of a young son, and intent on punishing the murderer 
of her husband, she summoned all her strength, and more 
like man than woman, took counsel with Corso Donati, and 
his officers. 

Forese and Dante had not slept long, when they were 
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awoke to attend Messer Corso. The peasants who best 
knew the defiles and passes through which a man might 
escape, had divided themselves into several bands to cut off 
the rider described by Steeple John to the women at the 
well of Cavalereggio. Luckily the party of them which 
numbered the strongest of their village had been the most 
successful* The escaping rider, straining hard to elude pur- 
suit, had come upon their ambush, stained with blood on 
arm and cloak, as Steeple John had said. They had caught 
him, as it were, red-handed ; but not without diffictdty, for 
he had made a desperate resistance, and bad wounded three 
of them. But they had at last overcome him, and now 
brought him, bound with cords, into the castle. He proved 
to be the very man to whom popular rumour had ascribed 
the murder, — Count Gildas, half-brother to the dead Hilde- 
brand. 

Here was a clear explanation of the scarlet flame that 
had trembled in the sky above the ramparts of Mamiano. 
" Oh great Saint Francis!" cried the women at the gate, 
more interested in the murderer than they had been at the 
arrival of the murdered. " But for that scarlet flame no 
message would have been sent to the Countess, the castle 
would have had but its usual guard, perhaps the murderer 
would have attacked and taken it, and put all its defenders 
to the sword ! Oh great St Francis ! You shall have a 
candle from each of us all round, or a pint of oil, or, may be, 
a half pound of wax ! Alack, the Coimtess, and these 
grand Donati (such fine, great gentlemen) ! none of them 
would have been at the Castle, to receive the body first, and 
then to do justice on the slayer. Ay — justice on a knight, 
and a tyrannical knight too — the very man who had broken 
the arm of Maria Pace's boy, for once holding his horse so 
slovenly that it got away, and gallopped down into the tor- 
rent. Yes, they knew him, he was Count Gildas. It would 
be grand to see how those smart Florentines would deal 
with him !" 

So far, the alarm sent to Florence, and which had reached 
the Countess at the close of the Donati dinner^ had proved 
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serviceable and well-timed. Whether that scarlet flame 
seen hovering over the old towers had been sent by Saint 
Francis, as a specially miraculous sign promised on the death 
of every Visdomini, or whether it had been the natural and 
inevitable sky-reflection of the signals flashed by the village 
folk, jfrom hill to hill of their mountains, to rouse other hamlets 
and villages to pursue and follow the murderer of Count Hil- 
debrand Visdomini — this was a matter on which the minds 
of men and women were divided. The Countess believed 
the last. She thought that the real and actual signal-fires 
of the villagers had been seen from the castle, and reflected 
back on its towers and walls suflSciently to arouse the 
imagination and fancy of the Castellan. Brother Simone, 
who was her confessor, and a practical man, held the self- 
same opinion. 

But the great business that was to follow the discovery 
and proof of this terrible murder of the lord of the castle, so 
close upon the end and bourne of his pilgrim vow, was the 
matter now in hand. 

Of the murder there existed no doubt ; of the murderer 
no question whatever remained in the mind of any one. 
Steeple John, the palmer who had ridden from Fontebuona 
with Forese and Dante, was immediately confronted with 
him. 

" He is the very man I saw," said Steeple John ; " there 
is the. blood on his arm ; here are the two blood-splashes on 
his cloak. Where is his horse ? She is a black mare, with a 
small star on her forehead, dark mane, shining skin, broad 
chest, a fair hind quarter, and splendid action. I have an 
eye for a horse, and should know her anywhere. She had 
a gimmal bit of bright steel, and if she could speak, would 
know me, and tell you I am no liar ; for I love a good 
horse, and I have noticed Count Gildas' black mare for 
many years. Where is she, that I may recognise her ? " 

The black mare in question, handsome as possible, but 
weary and neglected, was led into the courtyard by one 
of the peasants who had captured her and her master. 

" She 's a fine brute," said the man ; " she 'd have saved 
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him, she would, if we 'd been one hour lat^. But these 
women made such a coised noise — they 'd have clawed us 
to pieces if we 'd come back withoat him ! Poor brute, 
she 's well worth a thousand crowns ! " 

" Take her to the stable, and care featlj for her," said 
Forese Donati, handing her to his own grooms. 

While this episode of the black mare had been going on, 
Messer Corso had ordered Count Qildas to be unbound. 

" Murderer, or no murderer," said he, " the Coimt Gildas 
is a knight and a nobleman. He cannot lie bound with 
the ropes of peasant folk. Unloose him and lead him into 
the hall ! A knight must have a knight's trial Summon 
the Lady Countess and all her train." 

Now, in those days, which came immediately before 
the establishment of law and judicature, conferring equal 
rights and tenures upon gentle and simple — there 
was one law in the free cities of Italy, and another 
law in the feudal castles. At Mamiano, the decrees and 
constitutions of Florence, Pistoja, or Arezzo, would have 
been simply laughed to scorn. Feudal usage was still 
maintained, and by it a knight could not be brought 
to civil trial as an ordinary citizen. He belonged to a 
privileged order, and could be tried by knights only, in 
the manner and after the fashion of a knight. Was he guilty ? 
He scorned to say. He claimed the trial, by battle, which 
was his due ; and what he claimed was nothing more than the 
usual and customary ordeaL 

The hall within the great keep, or central portion of the 
castle, was of a noble size. It was arched with cut stone, 
supported by solid masonry, bossed with dragons and griflSns, 
bordered by chimerse with heads of wolves, fighting strange 
hounds with the heads of men. K Ariosto had been then 
alive, he, and he only, could have pourtrayed that hall. 

Below the sculptured border, the walls were bristled and 
covered with trophies of arms, gambions, maules, daggers, 
axes, spears, knives, lances, arrows, bows, and swords, diversi- 
fied with pennons, guid'hommes, and banners, taken from 
Pagan as well as Christian foes. Light entered at windows 
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pierced near the roof-line, and painted with heraldic cog- 
nisances, the work of those old Neapolitan artists whom 
posterity has supposed to have been Greeks, and to have 
founded the schools of Cimabue and Giotto. The doors, 
painted with legendary scenes, were curtained with skins of 
wolf and stag. In the /ocoZa?'e, or fire-place, the season 
being summer, there was no huge chafing-dish, but a pile 
of folding stools, which now, pending the trial by battle, 
were taken down, displayed, and set in order by the attend- 
ants round the high-backed chair, or throne, prepared for 
the Countess Magdalene. 

There had been brief time, and yet, soon after daybreak, 
all was arranged. At the head of the hall, on a trestle- 
table draped with black serge, and flanked with lofty crosses 
at either side, were the personal attributes of the late 
Count Hildebrand — ^his helmet, sword, spurs, mail- harness, 
bauldrick, and his swords of peace and war. High over 
these drooped his banners and gonfalons, and in the centre 
the split guid'homme that had been borne by his first squire, 
and the family escutcheon bearing their device or motto, 
*' Vis Domini Salus." Three heralds-at-arms, clothed sable 
and or, kept ward at either side ; retainers went and came, 
anxious to see their late lord, and whispering to one another 
of his quick death, his pilgrim vow, and the strange rumour 
of the scarlet flame. 

The Donati soldiery stood further oflT, and among them 
moved Forese, Dante, and the two sons of Messer Corso, 
discoursing with the captains. 

In a separate group were Stefano, and Maria Pace, his 
wife, with Pietruccio, and many other villagers, all hushed 
in voice, but busily gesticulating to such purpose, that a 
distant bystander could make out the subjects on which 
they spoke by their attitudes, and the movements of their 
hands. 

But even these ceased moving, and stood stock still, as 
the great bell began to toll slowly ; and through the grated 
door of the hall entrance was seen a melancholy procession 
approaching with measured tread. It was the train of 

s 
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]»riest8 coming from the chapel, and carrying on a bier the 
body of the murdered lord. They chaunted a funeral psakn 
in solemn and stately Latin, while they bore him on, who 
seemed to glide into his hall, past door and pillar, past the 
familiar windows, and the well-known hearth, as if not dead, 
but in a trance or sleep. And, as he passed, each knight 
bis kinsman, or friend ; each man his vassal, or his servitor, 
bowed low the head, and prayed for him a Bequiescat. 

The priests laid down the bier, and all beheld the noble 
Hildebrand, still clad in pilgrim weeds, the cross upon his 
breast, his feet bare, as became his vow ; but the breast 
gashed with wounds, and the hands yet gory from the 
struggle. 

Corso Donati, in full armour, followed by three squires, 
walked up the hall, bent slightly to the body, and took his 
station at its feet. 

Hardly had he done so, when the Countess Magdalene 
entered, led by her son, a lad of some nineteen years. She 
was calm, but extremely pale. She sate down on the raised 
dais, and her ladies, her secretary, chaplain, and almoners, 
stood around her. 

Three relatives of her own, who acted as counsellors and 
judges, summoned the appellant, to be brought from the 
court-of-arms, where he had been detained. 

Presently Count Gildas entered, his vizor lowered, and a 
dark mantle covering his person. So soon as she saw him, 
the Countess drew off her glove, and gave it to her own 
herald, who delivered it to Messer Corso. In return, he 
sent to her, as Lady of the Battle, the spur from his left heel. 
Then stood forth an aged priest, beside the body, and 
related, in a voice strangely strong for one of his years, the 
doleful events of Count Hildebrand's murder. He csdled 
forth Steeple John, the palmer, who had joined Forese and 
Dante on the road from Florence, to witness having seen a 
knight escaping in the forest, and to identify the knight he 
saw with the prisoner now before them ; which things done, 
Count Gildas declared that he had already claimed the trial 
of battle, and he again claimed it now. 
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" Amen/' answered Coreo Donati ; " I am ready." 

Then the younger priests of those who stood round the 
body lifted their holy-water stoups, and some took asperging 
brushes, and sprinkled Messer Corso Donati, and pronounced 
a blessing on him. 

The Countess stood up, took the Agnus Dei from her 
breast, gave it to her son, and sent it, by his hand, to Messer 
Corso. This signified that, in all haste, he was to do battle 
for the widow and child of the murdered man. Then 
plunged she her hands in fair water, in token that she was 
clear of the sin of provoking bloodshed. It was not her 
sin, or fault, if Count Qildas died — ^the blood of the mur- 
derer would be on his own head. 

Meantime the priests had folded back the Pilgrim robe of 
Coimt Hildebrand, and had laid bare his wounds. Corso 
Donati, turning to the body, counted four separate wounds, 
and demanded, as he had a right to demand^ so many 
battles (if need be), as there were wounds on the dead Lord. 

The battle must now begin ; and both combatants pre- 
pared for it. The appeal for murder was, for the most 
part fought on foot. Gildas unrobed, Corso doflfed his 
helmet ; and both gave their long hair to be cut short, so 
as to leave the head clear and free. Each had the choice 
of swords and bucklers ; which, when chosen, were pre- 
sented to the elders for examination, and it was demanded 
whether they were proof by skill of armourer alone, or by 
device and sortilege of art magic? Upon this, both com- 
batants took oath, and swore that they were clear from any 
commerce with enchanters, wizards, or sorcerers ; neither 
had they rendered their persons invulnerable by any device 
or charm of the evil one. Brother Simon e rolled up the 
scroll of St John's Gospel, on which he had administered 
the oaths, and solemnly adjured them to die, — if die they 
must, — like good Christian men ; a recommendation which 
neither of them heard or heeded, but betook themselves to 
the open space prepared for them. Messer Corso next the 
body of Count Hildebrand, and Count Gildas on the other, 
and opposite side of his adversary. 
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The Countess threw down her kerchief; Corso hav- 
ing the first blow, hit his enemy a fearful thrust. The 
passages of the first encounter almost showed equal odds ; 
but, in the second, Gildas waxed hot, lost his ground, and 
was so sore pressed by Messer Corso, that in the third, he 
was disabled, and sinking down, cried for mercy. 

During a trial by battle, if a man cried for mercy, 
he, by that fact, declared himself recreant, and self- 
condemned. It was precisely tantamount to confession of 
his crime. Conunon persons could be guilty — ^knights 
could be only recreant ; a knightly term, and used in 
knightly courts, though unknown to civil tribunals. 

Count Gildas, then, was recreant, and Corso Donati set 
his foot upon him, and, in a loud voice, proclaimed him 
false knight, recreant, and traitor. 

True warrior s wife, the Countess had watched it all ; 
and now she thanked her champion fervidly, that through 
him, justice had come so soon. " I am right glad to have 
served you ! " exclaimed Corso ; " and shall count it honour 
to renew my service whenever you may require me ! " 
Next, turning to his own followers, he cried, — ** Behold the 
shame of a disloyal knight ! " The chaplains answered, — 
" Let us give him his right name !" The trumpets sounded, 
and the heralds brought hot water, which they cast on Count 
Gildas' face, crying — " Henceforth thou art but a traitor ! " 

The body of Count Hildebrand was reverently lifted, and 
)x)me back to the chapel. The young Visdomini, led by 
Messer Corso, walked to the trestle-table hung with black ; 
and with his own hand, put on his fathers helmet, and 
girded himself with his father's sword. The heralds 
sounded a blast. The knights and soldiers cheered. The 
Countess brushed a tear from her ^es, and gave her hand 
to Messer Corso. " Now blessed be God," said she, " and 
praised be His name, in that He hath sent me a good 
champion to do battle for the widow and her child, and 
hath in my hour of need, left me this son, in whom my 
Hildebrand shall live again ! " 
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A few hours later, Forese Donati and Dante, stood, with 
Messer Corso, in his retiring chamber. They were in 
the comer turret, from which, by a small door, they 
emerged on a parapet that gave a view of the whole 
centre of the castle. 

'' You have seen much to-day, Dante," said Messer Corso ; 
'* but much remains to see. Look on, though the sight is 
not pleasant. You may never have the chance again, for the 
times are growing so new-fangled, that I should not wonder 
if we are made to bend to the same laws, in our keeps and 
castles, that the burghers try to make us submit to in their 
towns ! Nay, never flinch ! See, yonder ! " and he fixed 
his gaze on the court of the inner ballium below. 

" There is the castle butcher chopping off the recreant's 
spurs, while his slaughter boy breaks the sword of Gildas 
as though it were a cleft stick. See how they drag his 
shield at the cart's tail all round the ramparts ! " 

" Ay, Justice is an honoured Lady ; " observed Forese ; 
" but she is stern ; and, if we love her, perdye, it is more 
for the honour of her love, than for the pleasure of it ! I 
can hardly have an appetite for my supper after a day like 
this ! " 

" What ! " answered Corso, testily : " are you soft-hearted 
for Gildas ? — not I, not I ! — That fellow hated his brother 
from their very childhood, and envied him his lands, his 
wife, his son, all the good things he had ! At the last, 
murder came of it, when he thought, after the vow to 
Palestine, he shoidd see his brother more happy, and more 
prosperous than ever. Truth is more strange than fable. 
He deserves all he gets now. Stay . . a moment more 
... he shall sing the ape's tune, high begun, but low 
ended. There are Magdalene's constable, and her marshal ; 
. . . . ay, , . . yonder stands the gallows . . Ha 1 
— ^marriage and hanging go by destiny ; hot a while, and 
soon done ! — Hoist him up ! .... ay, there he hangs, 
by Jove ! crimson coat, and buskins, dangling against the 
sky line ! Welcome death, quoth the rat, when the trap 
fell down ! " 
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And truly, all these cruel indignities and this shameful 
death, did Count Qildas suffer, in not much more time than 
it took Messer Corso Donati to emunerate them from 
the parapet 

" Let us go in now : " said Forese, " this makes me 
sickly. An iron stomach is as rare as a white swallow ! I 
wish I had both ! one for my own benefit ; the other, to 
please my Nella." 

" By the rood ! " said Corso ; " I verily believe you 
would go willingly into Purgatory, and have your house 
hire, and firewood, free of cost, for a hundred years, on 
condition of good eating and drinking, now ! — Hark ye, 
there's the night-bell tolling on the chauntry. Some of us 
must go to prayers. Go, both of you, — and leave me 
here. Say, I am sleeping off the heavy smell of my new 
buff armour : — that skin of elk would stupify an ox ! — Any- 
how make me excused, for I am weary. And to-morrow 
all will be well with me, and I must see thee, Dante, before 
the journey to Bologna." 

So saying, Messer Corso betook himself to his inner 
chamber, and was presently so sound asleep, that an 
earthquake would have hardly roused him. 



BOOK II.— CHAPTER VII. 

I 

THE CATARACT AT NIGHT. 

" Hear you a cry ? Hear you a clash of hands 
Within, or lamentation for the dead ? '' 

'^ I have no priest, no altar more, 
Whose aid I may implore." 

{Euripides — ^Alcestis .) 

Defeat had thus met Count Qildas at all turns ; last of all 
there was denied to such as he was the common mercy of 
the usual grave. A literal outcast from human kindness, 
he was flung over the battlements of Mamiano, into the roar 
and surge of the cataract below the walls. The Countess 
Magdalene, trusting none with this last act of retribution^ 
went forth to see it done ; and to watch, as far as might be, 
a something that had lately been a knight, tossing, from crag 
to crag in the cataract beside which he had played, 
in former days, a merry urchin at his father's side. He 
had no wife, or child, or friend, to mourn for him ; and yet 
there was, amid the merited desertion, a heart that loved 
him still. 

In the chill darkness of the night, when only warders 
paced the castle walls, there crept, out of the henchmen's 
quarters, a woman who had been Count Qildas* nurse. 
Until she saw him beaten in fight, she had obstinately 
believed him innocent ; but the appeal to arms, in the 
presence of the body of the slain, was, to her un- 
reasoning mind, a final decision, by which the will of 
Providence was manifestly known. From that hour she 
acknowledged his guilt, but turned her pity into another 
course. The blackness of the chasm did not appal her, nor 
the. tumultuous thunder of the waves, nor the memory of 
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those goblin tales of the cataract, with which she had often 
stilled her nursling's cries. None of these did she heed ; 
but, creeping from the quarters of the henchmen, to a 
turret that overhung the roar and frenzy of the fall, she 
looked into the chaotic darkness, and wept bitterly. 

" I cannot see him ! " said she, " and how can I know 
where he has floated now ? — but, in that mighty torrent, 
surely the moon sees some pool where his corse doth lie; 
some depth into which he is swept till the trump of judg- 
ment shall sound ! " 

She had brought a branch of boxwood, blessed by the 
priest. Holding it in her trembling hands, she turned 
westward, as the ancients did, when they worshipped the 
heroes and demi-gods ; repeated a prayer to avert daemons ; 
and, overcome with the efibrt, sunk on the ground. She 
listened ; the wind, or the cataract, or both combined, made 
a confused and melancholy roar, in which she thought she 
heard the name of Qildas. Shrill, aerial voices called it 
from peak and crag, the boom of the loud waves re-echoed 
it, till her courage rose, and, standing up, with arms opened 
wide, she made the " faithful, fixed, irrevocable sign " of 
parting. Then she flung the branch of box to propitiate the 
genii of the place. But at this moment, a raven that had 
been disturbed, perchance, alighted close to her on the 
castle wall ; and, not discerning the bird in her fears, she 
fled, in terror and dismay, deeming him a supernatural 
visitant. To her excited mind he was a sorcerer from the 
abyss, or a fiend from torment. Friar Simon, to whom she 
told the story, recognised his dsemoniac nature, divined his 
name, and formed a fearful legend. Many a day of penance 
did the confession of that night-errand cost the simple 
woman, and she obeyed ; but, in her heart, repented not, 
fulfilling the punishments on herself, but regretting nothing 
she had done for Gildas. Memory brought back the days 
when she was young, and good gifts had been bestowed on 
her for his sake. Many a night, on her humble pallet, did 
she repeat prayers for him, till the hour when the sun 
rose, and her work returned. If Gildas had been executed 
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again, she would have fluDg another box-branch to the 
goblins. 

" Oh Thestorides ! " cried Homer, in his old age, " Of 
the many things hidden from the knowledge of man, nothing 
is more unintelligible than the human heart ! " 

Thus rested, in unrest, the recreant knight. Loud roared 
the cataract above him with whirl, and hiss, and groan. 
Owls hooted ; the black ravens croaked ; kites and hawks 
sailed down wind past the place. The night- wolf of the 
Apennines howled at the torrent's side, and, in the distance, 
foxes barked in the night-watches. 

By day, Nature's sunny aspects were above and round 
him ; her smiles and loving beauties. But, for him, there 
was only solitude unbroken, whether, in the night or day, 
save when his foster-mother would venture forth, to look if 
any trace of him were floating there. Her masters had 
disgraced and executed him, — what were their laws to her ? 
He had committed murder ; well, — so had they ! He had 
slain his brother ; well, so had Cain ; and yet, been only an 
outcast for the deed. He had been a reckless man, who, in 
later life, had quite forgotten her, nor ever troubled to ask 
if she were alive. Yet, she counted it an honour to remem- 
ber him ; and the years of his fosterage were present to her 
still. The waters of the cataract splashed, dashed, and 
eddied on. She could never trace where he had been 
hurried, or where his corse might be ; but, of the whole 
torrent, she had but one thought, — that it was his grave ; 
and, while his own kindred hushed even the mention of his 
name, it was, through her love, that of hum.an sympathy, 
memory, or recollection, the branch of box-tree was the only 
offering. 



BOOK II— CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LETTEE FROM BOLOGNA. 

^* The brightnees of the world, thou once free, 
And always fair, rare land of courtesy I " 

{Coleridge, Garden of Boccaccio.) 

In such grief as had befallen the Countess Magdalene, it 
was impossible for Dante to claim speech with her, or hear 
aught of Beatrice ; and he expected to leave the Castle and 
his Donati friends, and take the road for Bologna, without 
80 much as a passing recollection from the Lady of the 
battle of the previous day. But the Countess, in her deep 
trouble, remembered his also ; and sent a messenger to him 
to desire that from the city of learning, he would send her 
tidings of his health and progress. She furnished him also 
with an introduction to one of the noblest of the patrician 
families of Bologna, who might be useful, and would, at her 
request, be surely kind. 

She had the strong good sense to strive, with all her 
might, lest, from her grief, the slightest tittle of neglect 
of others should accrue. 

She next proceeded to requite the Donati soldiery fbr 
their suit and service, settled who should remain at 
Mamiano, and who depart : held counsel with Messer 
Coi'so about her own armed retainers, and the steps 
necessary to be taken in connection with the lands and 
castles of Count Gildas ; which, as he left no heirs of his 
body, reverted to her son. Next she doubled the staff of 
monks, to sing and pray at the Castle Chapel : as was both 
religious duty, and necessary custom. Lastly, she ordered 
the obsequies of her Lord, last and most painful trial of her 
strength, upon which we will not dilate. That year, 1283, 
passed for the Countess Magdalene, in anxiety, both for 
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private and public reasons. The private reasons we know, 
the public ones she shared with all persons whose position 
and power were aflfected by passing events. In August, 
there came the great sea-fight of La Meloria, in which, the 
rival fleets of Genoa, and Pisa, met to the discomfiture of the 
latter, so that the rise of Genoa was thenceforth assured. 
Pisa would decline, and the change would be felt in all the 
aflfairs of Florence. In November, Florence made common 
cause with Lucca, and Genoa ; (both of them, like herself. 
Free Republics) ; in the great League, drawn up by Dante's 
old preceptor, Brunetto Latini, against the city and state of 
Pisa. At that same time. Pope Martin died, and was 
succeeded by Pope Honorius, fourth of his name. 

And next came the year, 1285, (or rather 1284-5 for 
the diflference of old and new style is somewhat confusing,) 
which brought peace, at last, between Pisa and Florence, 
and strengthened also the Countess' influence in the city, 
by the election of her kinsman. Guide Visdoraini, to be 
Priore, or chief Magistrate for the quarter of Porta San 
Piero.* Nor was this the only connection she had with 
the new rulers : for, in that same year, Folco Portinari, the 
father of Beatrice, was also elected Priore, for the same Ward, 
or quarter ; so that the families of Visdomini and Portinari 
enjoyed greater influence and security than heretofore. 

We come now to the end of 1285 (more than a year 
after Dante had left for Bologna) . Beatrice was still betrothed 
to Simon dei Bardi, the wealth of whose family was in- 
creasing more and mora Who so rich as the Bardi, and 
their partners, the Peruzzi ? Since the last crusade (and it 
was not long ago), none had risen to such height of fortune 
as they. Dante had twice written, by safe hands, to the 
Countess. In one letter he had said : " Here, where I 

♦ BiSDOMINI. 

Gaido di Gonte Bisdomini. For. S. Pic . . 1285 
M. Gherardo Yisdomini Giudice .... 1288 

Guido di Conte 1289 

M. Gherardo Yisdomini Giudice .... 1292 

(MS. Priorista, No. 9977—256, BihliotUque Imp&iale. Paris.) 
This difference of spelling from Bisdomini to Yisdomini is found in all 
MSS. of this date, and for long after. jfl 
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came to seek the bread of thought, our teachers speak in 
the open air, for lack of fitting halls to contain the numbers 
of the hungry ; and often is the chair of learning set out in 
a green field. What matters it, though, if we arrive at 
real study and certainty of the Truth ? " In return for his 
letters, he hoped for some mention of Beatrice Portinari, 
but the Countess wrote of all else but of her niece. Friar 
Peter was ruling the Portinari household, as before, and the 
alliance with the Bardi was decreed. The autumn of 1285 
finished the first mourning of the Countess' widowhood, and 
found her and her son returned to her fortress of Pagano, 
where Beatrice had danced the games of Maia and Ariadne, 
when Dante came down there from the Vallombrosa. 

Again, surrounded by a court of their own, aunt and 
niece lived a happy life, where verse and music in bower and 
hall alternated with firee forest days, when the wild hart and 
the boar were followed, or the flight of falcons was watched 
by fair cavalcades on the river sides. Beatrice had not for- 
gotten the absent, nor had she ceased to hope that they 
might meet again. But, meanwhile, there were other eyes 
not indiflFerent to her beauty. She stood, one evening, on 
the rampart, while the young Visdomini brought to her 
some young hounds he had lately bought, and as usual they 
were mischievous, and had torn her gown ; then he led 
them further ofi", and Beatrice walked near him. She had 
a certain quiet kindness and authority over dumb animals, 
as with men, that always made them like and obey her ; 
and so, after a time, her gown was safe from further rents. 

" Now, Beatrice ! " said the young Lord, " by Bacchus, 
here is the only opportunity I have of speaking my mind to 
you ! I want to tell you of a load that I have on my heart, but 
you are alwarys among the women, or listening to some one 
else ! Look here ; my mother tells me you are promised to 
that musty money-bag, Simon dei Bardi, a fellow not fit to 
possess my worst falcon ! God's wounds ! and by the sacred 
Nails ! I would rather you married a Mussulman than 
he ! Upon my soul, I would ! Look here, Bice, you are a 
glorious girl I Nay, don't grow impatient, I have not 
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finished yet. I tell you. Bice, you are a glorious girl — a 
sort of cross between an angel and a goddess ; in fact, you 
are, without question, the grandest creature in the world ! 
Every one says so, and even the dogs know it. . . . Look 
at them, — if they could speak, they would all say that their 
dog-nature never saw one so divine, not even when they 
obeyed Diana ! By the Lord ! I believe sbe was a sorry 
caitiff compared to you ! Now, I have hit upon the very 
cleverest arrangement in the world. You tell your mother 
that you will not marry Master Money-bags, and I will ride 
straight to your father, and ask him to give you to me. 
What ! you start ! Look here, — do, — listen a moment 
more ! You shall have all my Castles, and my lands, and 
my Lordships, and my heritages. You shall have all my 
horses, and my dogs, and my falcons ; all my hounds, and 
jennets, and hawks ; and you shall be a queen, and a lady, 
. , . and a Visdomini ! Upon my soul, you shall ! and I 
will never hunt, or fowl, or ride a foray, but you shall be 
my directress, and my glory ! " 

Beatrice smiled, and said : " Is the dear boy deranged, 
bewitched, or looked on ? Why, Gerardo, you are no older 
than I am ; you. are but nineteen ! How can you think of 
making me a Visdomini ? Nobody dreams of becoming a 
husband at nineteen ! Why, you see, Gerardo, it would re^ 
quire a dispensation, and that would be tiresome ! " 

" Indeed, Beatrice, I am not so young as you think, and, 
as for a dispensation, what is the use of priests but to give 
a dispensation, whenever it is wanted \ Let us get it first, 
and find fault with my age afterwards ! I have always had 
to obey my mother, now I shall much more like to obey 
you, for I never saw anyone so perfectly beautiful as you 
are ! Oh, Beatrice, I have thought of you, as my wife, for 
a whole year, without daring to tell you ; and I mean it 
earnestly — upon my soul, I do ! — and I know how old I 
am, and how old you are, as well as you do ! " 

" All the same, Gerardo mio, you are talking nonsense, 
and you know you are. You must not bring a wife home 
for ten years to come." 
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" Nor even then, Beatrice, if you axe alive. I'll tell you 
what — if you marry that odious, musty, money-bags, I 
will seek out Brother Simeon, and make a beast of a monk 
of myself, and never wash my hands any more. I have 
never loved any one as I do you, and if you refuse me. Bice, 
I will go and live in a hole, among rocks and trees, to make 
you sad and sorry for poor Gerardo. But oh, beautiful 
Bice, it would be so much better my way ! I will give 
you Mamiano, and San Felice, and Paganetto, and Salicona, 
and you shall keep the keys of my castles, if you would care 
for them ; and you shall have my horses, and my boar- 
hounds, and my wolf-dogs, and all the falcons, except Pere- 
grina, because she would tear your arm, she is so savage ; 
and I've bought you a Barbary horse. Bice, a right rare 
roan, with legs like an antelope, and eyes just like your own!'* 

" I have no objection, Gerardo, to the horse ; but I will 
not listen to the rest No, you dear boy, you must go on 
loviug me like your cousin, as I am ; and not a thought 
more." 

" And you prefer that long-faced, drawling, money- 
dealer ? that villanous varlet, whose hands are like the 
saucers of his scales, eternally balancing the weight and 
quality of cash ? a dirty tradesman, without the soul of 
man or gentleman within his doublet ! How strange of you, 
Beatrice, to like such a cautious piece of vermin better than 
me ! He looks, all the year round, like a hawk that 's 
moulting !" 

" I am not aware," said Beatrice, half amused, " that I 
ever sang the praises of Master Simon, to you or any ona 
I verUy believe I have not spoken his name for a twelve- 
month ; and if he has any particular friend in our house, it 
is Mistress Dorcas and not me ! so you need not abuse him 
so unmercifully, cousin Gerardo." 

" Ay, Bice, you could talk the bird oflF the tree with 
those sweet words of yours ; but I shall, all the same, try 
to kill that money-bags some day, if I can ! For if you 
marry him, as my mother says, then of course you will prove 
that you like him better than me ! " 
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" I do not like him better than you, Gerardo," said Eca- 
trice, resolutely, and tears came to her eyes, for they were 
now close to the green mound, where, on a happier day, 
she had danced, with the loved of her heart, in the May 
games of Mai'a and Ariadne. " Oh, Gerardo," she continued, 
•' I am very unhappy ! but you must believe and know that 
I am unhappy, without asking any more. I cannot be your 
wife, and you must banish that thought for ever. But, by 
the love you bear me, tell no one living what I have said to 
you now. There is a mystery and a secret ; I have told 
you of my misery — ask me no more ! " 

" Is there nobody I can go and distress, or punish, or 
kill for you, Beatrice ? Tell me who it is ; and I will stab 
or shoot them without hesitation ! Where are they ? who 
are they ? are they in the city, or the country ? in frock, or 
cowl ? Is it a man I know, or have ever seen ? Lord ! 
how mistakenly have I lived ! Why, Beatrice, I thought 
you the brightest, and the merriest soul on earth ; and you 
are in misery ! I, too, am miserable now, Beatrice ! " 

" Then be a man, Gerardo, and let none discover your 
grief; and, hearken to me, no companion of yours must 
ever know the words that I have spoken. Bury them in 
your own breast, Gerardo ; and let none suspect so much as 
a syllable of our conversation ! " 

" And you will be silent too, Beatrice. You will not tell 
them that you refused my castles and my towers, because, 
forsooth, I was too young to marry ! " 

" No one shall know it, Gerardo ; and I will love you 
dearer than before, because you know that I am unhappy." 
" Oh, Beatrice ! if you knew how I love you ! I will 
turn myself into a dirty Monk, and live in a cave, like the 
Hermit of the Ford ; and then I may wander about, and 
beg at your door, or patter my beads beside you in the 
Church ; and the people will only think me devout and 
holy ! Tell me, when I am hobbling about in my dirty 
clogs, with a rope and a death's head round my middle, will 
you be sorry for me ? " 

" Very sorry, Gerardo ; but if you do such a thing, I shall 
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think you mad. Remember, too, your mother ! You will 
never leave your mother ; for to leave her, a widow, would 
be wrong and cruel. A thought strikes me — here comes 
Felicitas, my darling Felicitas ; put Felicitas in my place, 
Gerardo. She is but a child now ; but she will grow, and 
she will be prettier than I am, and, I trust, happier. She 
will be just the right age, too, by the time you are old 
enough. Here she comes, look at her; is she not deli- 
cious ? " 

Little Felicitas Portinari, a child of five years old 
(whom we saw as an infant at her fathers house in 
Florence, in the opening of our story), was dazzlingly beau- 
tiful. She had floods of bright curls dancing on her little 
ivory shoulders, and her cherry mouth, and large dark eyes, 
spoke kisses before they gave them. She ran up to Bea- 
trice, with a tender and lovely grace, and asked to be led 
to see the fawns among the fern below the battlements. 

" It is too late to go and talk to them to-night, sweet," 
answered Beatrice ; " besides, 1 am not sure that they are 
there. We might have to wander far to find them ; and 
then. La Beffana, or the Night Hag, might hear we were 
out so late, and she would straightway mount her broom- 
stick and fly after us, because we should be naughty chil- 
dren ! " 

" I think the fawns are there, though 1 " said Felicitas, 
persisting. 

" And I think La Beffana is there," said Beatrice ; " and 
it will be dark in a moment, and we must go in." 

In this manner the love-scene came to an end ; and Ger- 
ardo was sadder and wiser for it. Meanwhile, a far differ- 
ent conversation had occupied the Countess within the 
Castle, where a pedlar, who came up at stated periods every 
year, had been exhibiting his wares and merchandise. 
Among some of these he had conveyed to the Lady, un- 
noticed by her attendants, a letter from Bologna, which he 
had been instructed to deliver into her own hands. This 
pedlar wa^ the brother of Dante's servant. 

A letter from Bologna was, to the Countess, always a 
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matter of grave interest. Bologna, Mater Studiorum, the 
oldest of their schools (for the term university was not yet 
in fashion), the seat of the only law learning then revered ; 
Bologna, contended for, alternately, by Pope and Emperor, 
and opened or closed as it pleased whoever of the two held 
the ascendant; this same Bologna was an important centre 
of interest to the friends of the future. Mother of schools, 
because those of Padua and Naples rose only from herself ; 
having been, at divers times, removed from home by the 
fiat of her changing masters ; and mother of law, because 
from the beginning of the twelfth century she bad taught 
the Justinian code to Europe. Ten thousand students 
flocked at this time to the school of Bologna ; Italians, 
Spaniards, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Greeks, all crowded 
there to hear lectures on the Digests, to study canon 
law and theology, and also what was indulgently styled 
moral and natural philosophy — a kind of Aristotelianism, 
that stifled true philosophy, in curious swaddling bands. 

To those who consider language unimportant, we have 
nothing to answer, excepting that we know no surer test of 
mind and intellect than the clearness, terseness, and suflS- 
ciency of a teachers speech. Judging in this manner, let 
us listen for one moment to the Latin then in use at Bologna. 
Odofredus, a law professor, thus concluded a lecture, reported 
by Tiraboschi, vol. iv., 54 : " Ut dico vobis, qiiod in anno se- 
quenti intendo docere ordi/narie, bene et legaXiter, sicut un- 
quamfeci. Non credo legere extraordinarie, quia scholar ea 
non sunt boni pagatores ; quia volunt scire, sed nolunt sol- 
vere, juxta illud: Scire volunt omnes, mercedem solvere memo. 
Non habeo vobis plura dicere ; eatis cum benedidione Do- 
Tnini" This Latin, which Cicero's servants would have dis- 
dained, was spoken a few years later than Our story ; conse- 
quently is more than true to the time we treat of, and may 
be held as a specimen of lawyer's Latin difiicult to surpass. 
From Bologna came the following letter to the Countess : * 

♦ In making Dante visit Bologna at this time, we are not drawing on 
our imagination. There can be no doubt that he did so. Count Balbo 
says **that he made a journey between adolescence and youth, he him- 
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''Most noble lady, whose kind interest in my fortanes 
brightens my sojourn here, accept my thanks for your wel- 
come letter. The volumes you wish to possess I have 
secured for you, at a moderate price, proud to assist any of 
the few who disdain common pastures, and prefer angels' 
food. Taddeo of Florence is lecturing on medicine, and 
Taddeo dei Pepcli on law.* The first has returned from 
curing the reigning Holiness with a right Papal fee of teu 
thousand golden florins in his well-lined pouch. It were long 
and difficult to tell how little these men teach in all their lec- 
tures. We have a vast sound and glare of learning, a vague 
sense of profundity, and much ado. In reality, all is ancient 
authority gilding the good old precept, that enjoins standing 
still, as the safest method of locomotion. K a few know 
more than others, they are only safe when they hide their 
light He you know of, the admirable, of whom I before 
wrote,"(- hath suflered for allowing his light to shine. He 
is in prison, darkness, and penury ; but you may not breathe 
this news. Friar Simeon must not discover it. His creed 
of obedience would justify the destruction of all human 
knowledge, and the tyranny used against that great and 
valiant mind, who, not Franciscan, but Jesus-Christian, 
ought to be called ; for they do not serve Christ who per- 

self tells us." Boccaccio also states that he ** began his education at 
home, but thence, as to a more fertile land, went to Bologna ; " and Ben- 
venuto da Imola, his early commentator, says that *^ in early age he 
studied natural philosophy in Florence, Bologna^ and Padua. — (Boccaccio, 
Vita, p. 15; Antiq. Ital, I 1036, 1135; Conte Cesare BaWo, Vita di 
Dante, lib. prim., cap. quinto.) 

* Taddeo, or Thaddeus of Florence, was a physician of renown, whose 
usual charge, per day, was fifty gold florins, i.e., £26. Of Pope Hono- 
rius IV. he asked a hundred, i.e., £50. He received for the cure ten 
thousand florins, t.e., £500. He lectured on medicine at Bologna, trans- 
lated the Ethics of Aristotle out of the Latin, and was termed the modern 
Galen and the modem Hippocrates. Arrivabene {Secolo di Dante, tomo ii., 
pp. 160 and 255), like many other commentators, thinks he is the Taddeo 
mentioned in Paradiso, xiL 82. Fraticelli, most correct and pains- 
taking, corrects this error. The Taddeo there in question was the lawyer 
dc* PepoH. 

t Roger Bacon of Oxford, the most learned of all Franciscans, then 
Imprisoned in Paris, on the process of the Gen^^ of the Dominicans, 
Jerome dAacoli, afterwards Niohobs IV. This imprisonment lasted ten 
y«ikiB, learalDg the only crime. 
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petuate ignorance ; but they serve Him who discover His 
Father's works, and truly explain the same to listening men. 
Instead of this, however,- the powerful doctors, in hoods and 
capuchons, are calling Mathematics by the name of Magic, 
and the study of Greek and Arabic by the name of Devilry. 
I commit these, and all other thoughts of mine, to your 
cautious keeping, and especially one holy hope which is 
known to you. Wherefore, saluting you in the bond of our 
common faith, and, my lord, your son, as a portion of your 
most noble self, I rest, most noble lady, your loving servant, 
Dante Alighierl — From Bologna, October 3, 1285." 

The student of mediaeval times will recognise, in this 
letter, the phraseology and the aspirations of those who, 
leagued secretly together by one bond of hope for future 
good, encouraged each other in days so much less favoured 
than our own, to press forward in the study of real 
science and true advancement, whether the Pope liked or 
not. The Countess was one of these, as her husband had 
also been. Quiet, resolute, and firm, she knew that the 
faith of God approves knowledge, and is not served by 
ignorance. In her eyes, a student of scientific truth was a 
friend of the right sort, and his labour a work of value ; for 
in that age it required more courage to seek for scriptural 
and scientific truth, than to be the leader of a forlorn 
hope in war. The brave woman treasured such letters, and 
betrayed none. Friar Siraeon received from her no traitorous 
confidences. In a later age, a cardinal (Scipio Gonzaga) 
could grace his board with the presence of a Tasso, and 
listen to the voice of the singer of the " Jerusalem De- 
livered ; " but when the singer had ofiended the Duke of 
Ferrara, the cardinal could order his servants to chase the 
author of the " Jerusalem " from the palace, and send him 
forth to beg in the streets of Rome. 

The Countess Magdalene was not a time-server. She did 
not estimate her friends according as popular incense floated, 
or did not float, around them. Her standard was not of 
fashion or of fear, but of the reality of that light which is 
not affected by human folly or pride. 
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** Ay," thought she, " those Dominicans in Paris, who 
have cast Roger Bacon into prison because of his scientific 
lectures at Oxford, are much the same as the Pagan flamens 
of old Rome, who made it penal to ascribe eclipses to 
natural law. They were the consequences of a disagree- 
ment of the gods with men. And when Anaxagoras taught 
that the sun was a mass of fire, the Greek sacrificers accused 
him of impiety ! But the truly brave are those who hold 
to truth, though the whole world contemn them 1 " 

So she told Beatrice of the letter, and bade her read it, 
and then it was torn up and burned for greater safety. 
Some answer, we know not what, was returned to it ; and, 
for the first time for long months, Dante heard what the 
lady of his love was doing. 



BOOK II.— CHAPTER IX. 

THE RINGING-IN OF THE BOAR. 

" Fair cities, gallant mansions, castles old, 
And forests, where beside his leafy hold, 
The sullen boar hath heard the distant horn, 
And whets his tusks against the gnarled thorn." 

(Coleridge, Garden of Boccaccio.) 

It was the dawn of the twentieth day of October, when 
Gundulf, the chief huntsman of the young Visdomini, left 
his pallet, shook himself, opened his door, and strode off to 
the forest. He was a tall, spare man of sixty years, strong, 
straight, sinewy, and silent. Cunning was shown by a pair 
of grey eyes, which, under their shaggy brows, were sharp 
and restless, as those of a hawk. Below them rose high 
and hard cheek bones, from which a road of many furrows 
led to thin lips, which took the liberty to doubt every state- 
ment not made by themselves. To this man the sounds of 
wood and forest were so familiar, that he could at any time 
guess the hour of the day by closing his eyes and listening 
to beast, bird, and tree. Like most of his craft, he journeyed 
without appearing to bestow attention on the way; of what 
poets admire, in fell or valley, he possessed no knowledge ; 
but habit had made it second nature with him to register 
every mark or trace of the brute world, from the savage 
wolf, to the vermin foumart. 

When he reached the denser glades, he gazed as he went, 
with set purpose ; for his task was to mark a boar for the 
day's hunting. Startled wild cats would sneak away, show- 
ing the gleam of their spiteful eyes; and foxes with 
stealthy tread, hares, rabbits, squirrels, and ermines, he saw 
in plenty. In hollows where the sun had not yet come, 
some wreath of vapour or cloud of mist would personate the 
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night hag or the white vision ; and he would cross himself, 
for these sights were unlucky. He saw stags and deer, 
more than usual, hut nothing of what he came to seek. 

" Have I lost my way, I wonder V* asked he of himself, 
" and yet that is impossible, for I know it too well ; or has 
any cursed fiend bewitched the boars this morning ? Yet, 
certain sure, 't is I who lose my wits, to come so far, with- 
out lifting my hat, in a word or two, to Saint Egidius ! 'Tis 
ill going to a great house without the good -will of the lord 
thereof ; so I ought to recollect my duty to the holy patron 
of woodland, and as it is always best to be civil to great 
folks, I might recollect, at the same time. Saint Hubert for 
hunting in general ; and the good dame Saint Tibba of 
Rutland, for luck in fowling ! That sort of grandees may 
be useful to an old huntsman, whom they have no doubt 
long remarked. But body of me ! why should I not go and 
have a mass ? I might step on to the Hermit at the ford, 
and put all right at once. Lucky man he is ! His masters 
are in the clouds, and do not bother him. Mine is a scatter- 
brain young lord that thinks folks never grow old, and that 
poor Gundulf is as active as an eel ! That Hermit is next 
to myself in woodcraft ; TU say that for him now my 
old lord is dead, who could beat us both at that and every 
other learning ! Our Lady bless his soul in glory. If only 
the Hermit chanced to know marks of a good boar, I might 
save my legs and my labour. I will go to him." 

Gundulf struck across the forest in a fresh direction, and, 
holding northward, came in due course to the monk's ford. 

Under a huge oak beside the stream was a scene worthy 
of Teniers. At a wood-fire, well backed with turf, the 
Hermit was roasting, at a serviceable spit of his own inven- 
tion, a savoury piece of unmistakeably good venison, which 
he carefully basted or ladled with its own gravy, the super- 
fluity whereof ran into a wooden vessel like a butcher's 
tray. 

"No dislike, I hope, to the smell of veal?" cried the 
Hermit without moving, as Gundulf scraped one foot behind 
the other^ and doSed \i\% ca^. "King Solomon in his 
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twelfth of Proverbs, sayeth the slothful man roasteth not 
that which he took in hunting," said the Hermit, " I cannot 
say that ; but, of this veal, I may say, with King Solomon, 
' the substance of a diligent man is precious,' which concludes 
the same verse. Well, friend, in what can I serve thee \ 
Art thou come for temporals or spirituals ?" 

" I want a short mass from your reverence this morning," 
replied Qundulf, " and a good charm against tusks and falls, 
for there is our first boar-hunt ordered for to-day, and my 
young master hath neither caution nor patience in his 
nature ; and it will be my first boar-hunt with him. He is 
as fond of hunting as his father was, and as shy of advice 
as his mother is ; and I cannot say but I look for mischief 
from bis want of caution and experience ; and, bless you ! 
when his blood is up, he will not hear a word I have to 
say!" 

"What shall I do with the veal?" replied the Hermit, 
" it is ill leaving it on the spit. Have you marked out a 
boar, friend Gundulf ?" 

*' I am on my way to do so on the other side, where I 
know of one, your reverence ; but I must e'en pray a mass 
on my way there." 

" Surely, friend, surely," said the Hermit, " I must move 
the veal, while I have other work in hand." 

The Hermit looked much the same as when we last saw 

him ; only time was beginning to sow " chiu'chyard daisies " 

in his hair, as some of the peasant girls had lately told 

him. Moreover, the hour being earlier than he was wont 

to receive visitors, he was less cleanly than usual ; but he 

passed into his hut, and threw over his dark cope * a chasuble 

that hung in readiness on the wall. Close within the small 

forest chapel, rose the altar, behind which, again, was a 

nondescript sacristy, where the vessels of sacred and profane 

service were curiously laid together ; and on a perch close 

to the altar itself, sat two falcons, with which the Hermit 

* This is not a misnomer. As the learned know, the cope was originally 
a kind of clos^ furnished with a hood and worn in the open air. In 
time it became altered, and is now only made of siimptuouB materials for 
ceremonial display. 
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solaced leisure hours in fowling. In a few minutes all was 
ready ; the Hermit performed the short service of the 
hunter's mass, and Gundulf devoutly joined. At its close, 
he received the charm against boar's hurts ; a crust blessed 
upon the altar, and a piece of charred bone to be instantly 
pressed upon the part. " These in your pouch/' said the 
Hermit, " charm both the danger and the dread. And now/' 
continued he, receiving in his hand the small coin which was 
payment for the mass he bad said, " let us return to the 
veal, and you shall tell me what sport you expect to-day/' 

" Woe 's me if it prove not right good !" replied Gundulf, 
" my young lord would show me scant mercy, and his lady 
mother no favour ! My son Beppo told me there was a 
huge boar harbouring in the thickets of the Wolfs' Crag; and 
as I know he is never wrong, I am on my way to mark 
him in." 

This statement of Gundulf s was alas a mere invention, 
and ill became a Christian who had just risen from his 
knees. 

"Ah !" replied the Hermit, " I am sony that will be too 
distant for me, much as I should enjoy to see your sport; 
but it cannot be, the Wolfe' Crag is too far out of my beat, 
and I must be here for vespers. Our abbot may perchance 
ride this way, and woe betide me if I were not at hand ! 
Yet I love a good boar-hunt as well as any man. Listen, 
friend, I know of a rare brute, near the spot where old 
Ubbriachi of Padua, killed a pig of the saunder two years 
ago last Christmas." 

" I daresay I know that spot," interrupted Gundulf, vastly 
relieved to find the Hermit fall so beautifully into his net, 
*' I was the man that hung the Ubbriachi flag there, when 
the lady laughed so at him."* 

" No bad hit at his ignorance and pride ! it is there yet," 
said the Hermit, " a white goose on a red field, and if you 
take your goose for a mark and go seventy paces eastward, 

♦ ** EztendiDg then mine eyes amid the herd, 
Another purse I saw as red as blood 
On which was wrought a goose more white than curd.'* 
These are the arms of the UbbtieyciUi (^In/cmo, xvii., 61). 
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you 11 come to a harbour with a goodly boar in it, if the 
wind does not chaDge. If it does, he may shift his 
quarters." 

A smile now crossed the huntsman's face, like a skyblink 
of sunshine on a winter morning. This was a triumph for 
him. He had gained the very information he wanted. 
" Well then," said he, "to oblige your reverence, I will not 
seek that other boar at the Wolfs' Crag, but bring our hunt 
to this side of the forest. My young Lord will never be 
the wiser who told me what spared the longer journey. 
Ah ! his father, my late Lord, whom God assoilzie ! was 
another stamp of a master. His eye saw everything. His 
head planned it all. He would ride forth with me before 
daylight. All I know of woodcraft, I learned from him, 
and he could have taught something to the blessed Saint 
Hubert himself, for there was nothing he did not know. 
He would have been with me, now, had he been still on 
earth ; — but to die as he did by his half-brother's hand, — 
Oh your reverence, I wish he had come to his end by the 
butt of a stag, or by some decent animal that knew no 
better than attack people s guts, as the saying goes. 

If thou be hurt with hart 

It brings thee to thy bier, 
But barber's hand will boar's hurt heal, 

Therefore thou need'st not fear. 

But to die as he did ! Nevertheless, new Lords, new laws ! 
I must go and mark in this boar, you tell me of." 

"Taste my veal first;" said the Hermit, striking oflf 
with his clasp knife a huge slice, while the spit still 
revolved before the fire. 

"It tastes hugely like good venison;" remarked Gun- 
dulf, licking his lips. 

" Somehow my veal always does ;" answered the Hermit, 
in no way abashed ; " but the next haunch you remind the 
Lady Countess to send me will be better flavoured. 1? ake 
a pull at my flask, friend ; — and now the meat is ready, 
I'll e'en carry it to the sacristy, put the key in my pocket, 
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and go with thee ; for I never could refuse this sort of work 
in my life !" 

The two presently left the Hermitage, and followed the 

stream, to a point, below the Ford, whence, branching off, 

they made for the tree, where the Countess, in a fit of 

mirth, had ordered the nailing of the white goose banner. 

It still fluttered from the jagged branches^ though the tree 

had been broken by storms. Passing eastward, as the 

Hermit had said, they reached a broad glade, having on its 

far side, a hanging wood of chestnut, with, here and there, 

a clump of pines. Among these, Gundulf soon found the 

broad furrow of a boar above the common size. Lifting his 

cap, "Fore God !" said he, " a noble brute ! I will wager 

he weighs heavier than the one we sent to the Lord Abbot ! 

Ay, sure and sure, he harbours in the thick covert. — But 

we must make the round, in case he may have travelled 

through. To the North is rocky ground. — To the West, 

bogs. — Ay, the fine gentry swear at me if the boar takes 

a line they cannot follow on their sleek palfreys — I will 

bring down Beppo, and station him and some of our 

varlets, so as to drive the brute from either of those. 

Lord save us ! how different it was in my master's time ! 

How he did love to see the gallants afoot, tearing their silk 

and velvet among the thorns ! He was a rare master, and 

a good hunter !" 

By this, the Hermit and the huntsman had completed 
the circuit of the thicket, and had assured themselves that 
the boar had not travelled through. 

" Good morrow now, your reverence !" said Gundulf. 
'' In three hours more, I shall marshal the hunt, and hope 
to find you in the forest." 

They parted, the Hermit to his cell, the huntsman to 
prepare for the coming sport. Returned to the Castle, he 
said nothing of the Hermit's roasted veal ; but partook of 
further refi'eshment, sent off his son and varlets with full 
instructions, and arrayed himself in the splendid hunting 
livery of the Visdomini. 

By the time he made his appearance in the Castle yard, 
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he found the lords and ladies preparing to mount; and, 
though a plain man, felt proud of the nohle train mustered 
in front of the muUioned windows and the gray old towers. 

The young Lord, Gerard Visdomini, with a score of 
gentlemen, and as many dames, and damsels, was all 
impatience. 

"Heighho, old Gundulf !" shouted he, as the huntsman 
rode into the archway of the inner court, where they all 
stood ; " Thou must have overslept thyself this morning I 
what hast thou for us, in the wild wood ? Here we are all 
ready, Gundulf — tell me all about it, as we ride along !" 

But the huntsman, who knew his own importance, was 
in no such hurry. His quiet gray eyes had spied, with 
displeasure, the small Felicitas mounted on a pony, and 
riding near the Countess. "Does your ladyship permit 
such folly as that young child's venturing into the forest ?" 
enquired he, cap in hand. " Not I ;" answered his mistress, 
laughing, " the little lady Felicitas has chosen old Gundulf s 
grandson for her saddle groom, and means but to be con- 
ducted to the hill-foot." "That pony is spirited, my 
lady," persevered the old man, who, rough as he was, was 
tender and painfully anxious about children ; " I will just 
look to his bit. " Then, apparently satisfied, he went up to 
the young Lord, as he would to a spoiled child, and 
told him in a low voice of the game he had in view. 

"Well done, old Gundulf!" said Gerard, well pleased; 
and he imparted, to his mother, and the ladies, an improved 
version of the huntsman's words. 

The Countess Magdalene was reining in a bright bay 
mare, whose purple housings, after the fashion of the time, 
showed the hisignia of her own and her husband's house. 
Next to her, on a white barb with long glossy mane, its 
flanks draped with a white saddle cloth, bearing the golden 
gateway and crimson lions of the Portinari, sate Beatrice, 
surrounded by knights and ladies of the Nerli, Gangalandi, 
Pulci, Caponsacchi, and many others. The gallants of the 
party, anxious about girths and slippers, and aiding in all 
the preparations of departure, vied with each other to attract 
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the attention of Beatrice ; who, though there were many 
lovely, was confessecQy the most beautiful of the gay throng. 
Gerard Visdomini, to whom she always showed special 
regard, kept nearest to her and to his mother, amused to 
note the struggle in his companions' minds, between a manly 
show of love for the chase and the love of beauty. With 
serious faces, they would descant on the strong limbs and 
ample chests of favourite hounds, till the ringing laugh of 
Beatrice recalled their thoughts. 

She was not elated by so much homage. Almost uncon- 
scious of her influence, she watched her little sister s delight 
with unaflFected pleasure, and talked to her aunt, and the 
elder dames attentively, her eyes never wandering in search 
of admiration. For she deemed herself no more than any 
other maiden, for all her beauty, and showed her purity of 
purpose by the perfect ease and comfort with which she 
shared the talk of the elder ladies. 

The remarkable beauty of Beatrice was perhaps greater 
in the fresh air and softened sunlight of an autumn ride, 
than at any other time. Her wondrous complexion, classical 
features, sweet expression, and queenly figure, were graced 
by the act of riding ; and the healthful exercise roused 
an excitement of expectation, which, on her lovely face, 
surpassed description. It was the purity and happiness 
of child and woman ; the brilliant mirth of the one, joined 
to the deeper nature of the other, and etherealized by a 
special grace, which made the peasantry, in their simple 
speech, call her a " benediction," as she passed. Gundulf, 
however, seemed still unsatisfied. He turned his horse's 
head, and came round the court to Beatrice. " Lady," said 
he, " be not over-rash to-day. That barb is new to your 
hands. You must be careful" She smiled and promised 
obedience. " Never mind, Gundulf," cried the young 
Gangalandi, " we are able to guard the Lady Beatrice, fear 
nothing ! " Gundulf gave a shake of his head, and a know- 
ing look, and guided his horse to the front ; then, lifting to 
his mouth the huge hunting horn at his side, he blew the 
fanfare of departure. 
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Loud and slirill, through quadrangle and court, echoed 
the inspiring notes, from gallery to passage, and rolled, deep- 
toned, around the ramparts, while domestics, without and 
within, stared from windows, or gazed from balconies, to see 
their masters ride forth. The porters, who were working 
the huge wheel of the castle draw-well, hitched the chain on 
its iron hook to stop the bucket, and peered from their low 
door at the bravery of the gallants, and the livery and gold 
lace of stout old Gundulf. Hounds bayed, the tramp of 
horses rung on the stones, dames smiled, steeds curvetted, 
and pleasure shone on all the company. Two by two they 
passed the drawbridge, and the old barbican, and wended 
down the hill. 

Oh youth and loveliness, how witching are ye ! Rare, 
and because rare, priceless ! for who can command ye, and 
how brief, alas ! your life ! Some love to see beauty by the 
lamp's false glare, that softens flaws, and perpetuates illusion ; 
but fairer and more true is the beauty of early mom, with 
cheek all freshness, and the plain soft hair, not tortured or 
distressed with feathers or flowers ; strength refreshed by 
sleep, and mind unsullied by the gaze of hundred eyes ; — 
a dew-bespangled sward, lying, as though diamond-strewn, 
in the young sun, and Hope, Serenity, and Peace, wreathing 
true smiles. 

Beatrice wore a close-fitting jerkin of fine leather, fringed 
with sable fur, and fastened at the neck with the monogram 
of the Holy Virgin carved in gold. Around her neck was 
a collar of that oldest lace, made out of linen web, and 
known to collectors, in the present day, as " bisette,'* or 
" gueuse," because it afterwards fell to be the lace of poorer 
women. Her skirt was of the best cloth of Florence, fine, 
yet strong, and of an emerald green ; and, for head-gear, 
she wore a riding hood of the same, fringed with sable, and 
looped at the side with the golden heart and crown of the 
Virgin. From this hood hung a veil of black tiflfany, 
secured from the wind and briars by a loop on the left 
shoulder. In this attire, which, however, unlike subsequent 
more sumptuous fashions, was not unbecoming, Beatrice 
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dei Portinari sat the white barb firmly, and with much 
grace ; combining, in her air and mien, every charm that 
could enhance her wonderful loveliness. Her manner was 
80 refined and elegant ; her voice, inexpressibly sweet, and 
her accent, full of that charm of distinct inflection, peculiar 
to the sensitive organization of her people. In demeanour, 
as we have before said, she was unassuming, claiming no 
merit, or praise, or superiority ; and yet she had pride 
enough for any event, and a courage equal to any emeigency. 
Nineteen summers (for she was bom in April) had completed 
in her all that was most feminine and most exquisite. Only 
Raphael, since her time, has dreamed, in his Madonnas, a 
grace like hers. 

And yet, joyous as she seemed, her thoughts strayed 
sometimes from the scene around her, to fold as it were, 
amid a moment's silence, her heart within her, and give her 
soul to one dear memory. There were recollections that, 
through sun or cloud, in crowded way or solitary path, 
whispered a hidden love that escaped the world ; kept out 
of danger, difl&culty, or contrariety, it would succumb 
to duty, if needs be, but to nought else ; yet outlived 
absence and discouragement, and would survive even death 
itself. Her parents had frowned on it ; Bishop and Friar 
had forbidden it, and substituted their own wisdom ; 
Mistress Dorcas had kept watch and ward against it ; and 
yet it burned steadily on. Alas ! the poor weak heart ! 
Alas, the tender memories ! Alas, the sin of having chosen 
for one's self the cherished dream of an inner life ; the 
burden of unsuspected prayers ! — And, with a deeper 
earnestness than usual, did Beatrice, on that October morn- 
ing, think of Dante. She had, in Gerard Visdomini, a 
friend, who knew she was unhappy ; she bad seen tiie letter 
from Bologna ; she knew the absent student had not for- 
gotten his hope. Her aunt had advised wisely, and had 
promised a speedy answer to acquaint him with the state of 
things, "Love is strong/* the Countess had said, "but 
fVite is stronger. I regret it, but he must not hug this hope 
too Icmg. When lie xetunvs, you must meet m strangers — 
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not even a look or word ! " and Beatrice had said nothing ; 
but she thought within herself. " Not so. I must see him 
once ; from my voice must the decision come. No Priest, 
or Monk, or Friar, shall speak for me. They are holy men, 
but they cannot take a maiden's thoughts, and speak 
like me ! He must hear from myself our destiny, and he 
must know I change not. Perhaps he thinks me vain, 
because men flatter me ; or childish, because Dorcas watches 
me ; or scheming for money, because the Bardi are so rich. 
I must correct all this, — and yet preach resignation, and 
schooling, and obedience ! 'Tis a hard world ! " Her 
cheek mantled with the bitter thought ; the Countess 
Magdalene attributed to the exercise, and the pure forest 
air, that she looked so brilliant, and had blushed so fair ! 

The church they had seen consecrated two years before, lay 
pleasantly in the sun ; all the village was astir to see them 
pass. Scores of lads and men waited to follow on foot, and 
see the sport as they best could. The peasant women 
smiled to the gay cavaliers, and praised the horses and the 
hounds, and the rich housings. Some nodded to son or 
brother among the grooms, or recognised, with glowing 
cheek, some sweetheart or cousin. At her garden door 
stood Stigliola Berti, with apron full of sunflower seed she 
was gathering to crush for oil. In her youth she had been 
nurse to Beatrice. As the hunt passed forth, she exclaimed, 
" Beautiful as the Madonna ! quite as beautiful ! Ah Sirs ! 
better this than to live in a nunnery ! better this than the 
close air of a nun's cell ! Ill warrant you roses do not 
blossom underground ! Good sport to my gracious nurseling, 
say I, and Our Lady shield them all from every danger ! " 

Stigliola shaded her eyes from the glare, and gazed till 
the lordly train was out of sight. " Oh ! " sighed she, " if 
all Christians lived in mighty castles, and rode fine horses, 
what a grand world it would be 1 " 
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